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THE BURDEN OF A DOMESTIC DEBT 
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I 


Since the beginning of modern public debts there have been serious 
differences of opinion as to whether they are a blessing, a curse, or a 
matter of indifference. During the past ten years the discussions of 
deficit financing have revived this issue but apparently have done little 
to settle it. Those who, following the Keynesian analysis, have favored 
deficit financing have concentrated their attention upon the income- 
generating potentialities of debt creation and have dismissed the ques- 
tion of the burden of the debt in later years with the general statement 
that an internally-held debt imposes no economic burden. On the other 
hand, those who have made special studies of the latter question have 
frequently arrived at a different conclusion.’ 

Since the federal debt will increase greatly during the present war, 
it is a matter of considerable importance to know whether that debt 
will be an economic burden in the post-war years. It might influence 
our attitude toward borrowing during the war; it would certainly affect 
our attitude toward deficit financing after the war. 

In the discussion which follows it is assumed that the large post-war 
debt will be held internally, that a considerable proportion will be held 
by commercial banks, and that the debt will never be reduced substan- 
tially, but that interest will be paid regularly. It is also assumed that 
Congress will continue to frame tax laws as in the past, giving more 
heed to political than to economic considerations, but that the level of 
taxation will be much higher than in the past, with considerable re- 
liance upon a progressive personal income tax and a heavy corporate 
income tax. 

It should be emphasized that the point under consideration is the 


See, for example: Ursula K. Hicks, The Finance of British Government, 1920-1936 
(London, 1938), pp. 341, 348; Dan Throop Smith, “Economic Consequences of Deficit 
Financing : A Review,” Am. Econ. Rev., Suppl., Vol. XXXI (Feb. 1941), p. 95; David 
[cC. Wright, The Creation of Purchasing Power (Cambridge, 1942), pp. 148-49. 
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burden, if any, of an internally-held public debt after it has been jp. 
curred, irrespective of the effects caused by its incurrence. Too fre. 
quently these two considerations have been confused, but as Hansep 
aptly states, “Once the debt has been incurred, its subsequent impact 
upon employment and the distribution of income will be the same re. 
gardless of the purpose for which it was incurred.’” 


II 


There are two methods of analysis which may be used in attacking 
this problem; the “real” or barter analysis and the monetary analysis, 
These two methods may, in certain circumstances, lead to quite different 
conclusions. Much of the prevailing confusion undoubtedly arises from 
the unconscious switching from one method of analysis to the other 

The real or barter analysis is characteristic of classical and neo- 
classical theory; it has been, as Wright states, “almost the hall-mark 
of a trained economist.’’* Under this analysis goods exchange for goods, 
effective competition prevails, prices are flexible, and unemployment 
cannot be a serious problem. This procedure does not recognize money 
or monetary institutions as important elements in any problem; only 
the factors of production can enter into the analysis. This position is 
succinctly summarized in John Stuart Mill’s famous statement, 


There cannot, in short, be intrinsically a more insignificant thing in the econ- 
omy of society, than money; except in the character of a contrivance for 
sparing time and labour. It is a machine for doing quickly and commodiously, 
what would be done, though less quickly and commodiously, without it; and 
like many other kinds of machinery, it only exerts a distinct and independent 
influence of its own when it gets out of order.* 


In practice the last qualification was almost invariably forgotten or 
disregarded. 

In other words, classical theory assumed that monetary institutions 
merely provided a colorless or neutral medium through which the real 
factors of production operated. If that medium became defective and 
thus interfered with the free functioning of the factors of production, 
that did not call for any modification of theory, but merely for a re- 
moval of the defect. 

According to the monetary analysis, economic activity is dominated 
by the possibility of money profits. No matter how abundant the factors 
*Alvin H. Hansen, Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles (New York, 1941), pp. 152-° 
See also B. F. Haley, “The Federal Budget: Economic Consequences of Deficit Financing 

Am. Econ. Rev., Suppl., Vol. XXXI (Feb., 1941), p. 7. 

*Wright, op. cit., p. 4. See this reference for a further, and excellent, discussion 
this point. 

‘Principles of Political Economy (Ashley ed., London, 1921), p. 488. 
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of production may be, they will not be used nor will exchange take place 
unless there is the prospect of monetary gain. Say’s Law no longer 
reigns supreme. Expectations, the propensity to consume, and espe- 
cially liquidity preference must all enter the analysis, though none of 
them is a factor of production. In short, this analysis recognizes that 
monetary institutions and arrangements may cause a shortage or a 
surplus of purchasing power which, in turn, may affect incomes and 
the level of economic activity. 

Under conditions of relatively full employment these two methods 
of analysis may yield approximately the same results, but under other 
conditions the results may vary widely. 

Deficit financing is usually justified by use of the monetary analysis, 
which indicates that in certain circumstances monetary conditions may 
constitute an obstacle to the free and full use of economic resources. 
The remedy indicated by such analysis is to remove the obstacle by 
certain financial measures—the creation of purchasing power by bor- 
rowing. When this diagnosis and its corresponding prescription have 
been accepted and acted upon, however, its exponents are likely to 
switch, unconsciously, to the barter analysis to prove that the results 
ff those financial measures (debts) cannot constitute an obstacle or 
burden in the future. Of course, in a barter economy they would be 
right. But it is submitted that greater consistency in method would 
provide a more valid and a more convincing analysis. It is the purpose 
here, with only minor exceptions, to stick to the monetary analysis. 


III 


A public debt will not constitute a net economic burden unless its 
disadvantages outweigh its advantages. Are there any advantages in 
the mere existence of a public debt? Hansen mentions several possible 
advantages. First, the English debt in the nineteenth century encour- 
aged the growth of certain financial institutions such as banks, the stock 
market, and life insurance companies. Also, by offering capitalists 
maximum safety for a part of their funds, it encouraged them to take 
risks with the remainder and thus promoted the growth of new indus- 
tries. Second, that same debt, together with a regressive tax system, 
curtailed consumption, increased savings, and thus facilitated the 
growth of capital and, ultimately, a rise in the standard of living. 
Third, because of a reversal of the above conditions, the English debt 
after World War I may have stimulated consumption.’ Hansen only 
“suggests” this last point and does not attempt to prove it. It is not 
convincing to the present writer.® 

Hansen, op. cit., pp. 154-57. 

"See Hicks, op. cit., pp. 356-57. 
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In addition to those mentioned by Hansen, other advantages haye 
been suggested. Some have claimed that the existence of safe public 
securities stimulates thrift and savings by those of low incomes and 
leads to financial security and self-respect. Again, the public debt js , 
convenient legal investment for trust and other fiduciary funds. Finally 
the public debt is the most feasible vehicle for central bank open-marke 
operations. 

Concerning all of these except Hansen’s last point, which is of doubt- 
ful validity, it may be said either that they are no longer of economic 
significance or that the conditions may be met with only a moderate 
debt. The big problem of the future will not be the stimulation oj 
savings but rather the finding of suitable uses for those savings. We 
have the machinery, the techniques, and the institutions for assembling 
savings and issuing high-grade private securities; our greatest lack, 
in times of peace, is adequate demand for investment funds. Also, there 
can be no doubt that the present volume of public bonds is sufficient 
to provide the convenience mentioned in the last two points. The con- 
clusion which logically follows is that there would be no economic 
advantage in the existence of any additional public debt. 


IV 


Perhaps the most popular explanation for the widely-accepted doc- 
trine that an internally-held public debt imposes no economic burden 
is the “one big family” analogy; one segment of our population owes 
another segment, and for the group as a whole the assets and liabilities 
cancel out. A few years ago Professor King used a similar analogy in 
attempting to explain the unemployment problem, dreaming up a situa- 
tion which might have arisen on George Washington’s plantation. He 
concluded that “the illustration does not depart widely from the situa- 
tion as it exists today. The United States is little more than an enlarge- 
ment of Washington’s plantation.”” In reply Professor Colm pointed 
out that “he neglects the difference which exists between an economic 
order based on private enterprise and an economy in which a leader 
tells his slaves what work they must do.’’* Those who use the family 
analogy do not specify whether the different members of the family 
maintain separate accounting systems and separate bank accounts. Ii 
they do, and if they deal with each other at arm’s length, heavy debts 
owing from some members to others could play havoc with the family 
economy. If they do not, then the family is a communal unit and any 

‘Wilford I. King, “Are We Suffering from Economic Maturity?” Jour. of Pol. Econ 
Vol. XLVII (Oct., 1939), pp. 611-13. 


‘Gerhard Colm, “Comments on W. I. King: ‘Are We Suffering from Economic Ma 
turity?’” Jbid., Vol. XLVIII (Feb., 1940), p. 115. 
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analogy between it and our national economy is invalid, as Colm has 
indicated. 

Another and more technical explanation is that a public debt is no 
economic burden because debt charges are “transfer” rather than “ex- 
haustive” payments; that is, they do not tie up man power or economic 
resources. With certain exceptions to be noted below, this is correct 
3s a “real” analysis. But when the economic system is operating far 
below capacity, as it has chronically done in recent years, available 
man power and economic resources do not constitute the effective limit 
on production. Rather, the limit is the will or desire to use those fac- 
‘ors. In other words, the possibility of profits is the critical factor and 
the monetary analysis is called for. Most of the analysis which follows 
is an attempt to determine whether the “transfer” payments necessary 
‘o service a debt may constitute an economic burden. 


V 


The strongest case for the proposition that a domestic debt is not an 
economic burden would be one in which the bonds are held by taxpayers 
n the same proportion as they pay taxes. It is usually argued that in 
such a case taxpayers are merely transferring money from one pocket 
to another and that the transfer can have no economic significance. 
\ctually we have little data on the bond holdings of individuals and 
business units. Even if we had such data it is doubtful whether we could 
distribute the tax burden in the same pattern and even more doubtful 
whether we should do so. For example, millions of people are unable 
rr unwilling, for various reasons, to buy bonds during this war. Can 
we, twenty years from now, so shape our tax system as to exempt them 
from that part of the tax burden represented by debt service? Should 
we do it if we could? Finally, even if we solve this problem at a given 
time it would not remain solved, for the ownership of bonds and the 
factors which determine tax liability are constantly changing.’ 

But even if the tax load could be distributed according to the owner- 
ship of bonds a public debt might, for several reasons, constitute a net 
economic burden. The first is the subjective reason. As Miss Ruggles 
has well stated: 


is very doubtful whether or not individuals would realize that part of their 
‘axes was being returned to them in the form of interest on their bonds. Even if 
‘hey realized that this was true, it is doubtful whether or not they would 
ind their taxes less burdensome for that reason, since most individuals, who 
sive any consideration at all to the matter when they buy government bonds, 


see \. C. Pigou, The Political Economy of War (new and rev. ed.; New York, 1941), 
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expect that the interest they will receive from their bonds will exceed the 
taxes they must pay for debt service.'® 


In brief, the bondholder takes his interest income for granted, He 
reasons, quite correctly, that he might have put his funds into other 
securities and therefore he should not be penalized for having bought 
government bonds. Even though the taxes he pays come back to him 
in interest he will try just as hard to escape them, he will regard them 
with as much distaste, and they will influence his economic decisions 
and actions just as much as though they went to pay interest to some 
one else. 

More tangible—and more “real’—than the subjective factors are 
the various frictions involved in levying and collecting the taxes neces- 
sary to service a debt. Some writers seem to imply that when additional 
revenues are needed Congress merely changes a few figures in the tax 
laws, taxpayers make corresponding changes in their computations, 
and that ends the matter. They would have us believe that the taxpayer 
is the meekest of lambs whose only joy is to be shorn. Actually, the 
levy and collection of new taxes is a long, bitter, and costly fight from 
beginning to end. The mere mechanics of passing the laws, interpreting 
them, settling disputes, collecting the revenues, and paying out funds 
require the services of thousands of men."* Let us note some recent 
developments. 

During the past ten years federal taxes have been increased sharply. 
A new revenue act has been passed every year—two were enacted in 
1940—in contrast with the usual biennial act in the twenties. Several 
of the acts were marked by particularly bitter fights. From 1936 to 
1938, the undistributed profits tax not only caused Congress much 
trouble but also was a very disturbing element in the business and 
financial worlds. In 1940, the start of our defense program was delayed 
for weeks while business men held out for tax concessions. The Revenue 
act of 1941 was under consideration from April to September while 
congressional committees held hearings and drafted compromises. Hun- 
dreds of men spent thousands of days and more thousands of dollars 
preparing briefs and pleading their cases. Even the President was 
constrained to intervene before the fight was over. Certainly the costs 
of such legislation must be measured in the millions of dollars. 

Catherine G. Ruggles, “Social and Economic Implications of the National Debt, 
Annals Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., Vol. 214 (Mar., 1941), pp. 200-01. Cf., “no one 
would buy bonds if his entire income from them were going to be taxed away.” Wright 
op. cit., p. 143. Cf. also: Haley, op. cit., p. 79; and Dan T. Smith, op. cit., pp. 95-% 

“ “Moreover, the necessity of passing an increasing proportion of the national income 


through the public treasury is attended by growing difficulties and costs of levy, collect! n, 
and transfer.” Lawrence H. Seltzer, “Direct Versus Fiscal and Institutional Factors 


Am. Econ. Rev., Suppl., Vol. XX XI (Feb., 1941), p. 105. 
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Tax litigation has increased greatly in recent years. The Supreme 
Court of the United States decides from fifty to sixty tax cases per 
session—more than in any other field. All large business units must 
have their expensive tax specialists and subscribe to elaborate tax 
services.” More accountants and lawyers are specializing in tax work. 

These developments are not surprising and are perhaps unavoidable. 
Additional revenues mean new taxes and higher rates on old taxes, 
which require larger tax payments by business units and individuals 
with large incomes. The larger payments make it worth while for those 
affected to contest the constitutionality of new taxes and to try to find 
loopholes in old laws, all of which means more litigation. Also, in the 
search for new sources of revenue, Congress must resort to new and 
untried taxes, the constitutionality of which may be questionable. Nor 
can we hope for relief after we have permanently attained a higher 
level of taxation. The economic situation is constantly changing, re- 
quiring changes in taxes. But even if it were stable, pressure groups 
would be constantly at work to shift tax burdens.’* So long as rates are 
high, the premium for escaping taxes will be great, and the ingenuity 
of man will always be at work.” 

The total costs of these mechanical frictions, aside from their dis- 
turbing influence upon the conduct of business, amounts to many mil- 
lions of dollars per year. They represent a dead loss, a drag on eco- 
nomic production, even if the tax load is distributed in proportion to 
debt holdings. The uncertainties and disturbances which they arouse 
each year probably constitute a greater burden. So, even under the 
most favorable assumption of conditions which in practice are unat- 
tainable, a public debt is a burden. 


VI 


The most important factor determining the burden of a public debt 
is the effect the debt will have upon the creation of income in the future. 


*“In recent years several factors have combined to increase greatly the business man’s 

of compliance with tax laws; perhaps the most important of these factors are, first, the 

pid development of various new and complicated forms of federal and state taxation 
applying to business, . . .” Robert Murray Haig, “The Cost to Business Concerns of Com- 
pliance with Tax Laws.” Manag. Rev., Vol. XXIV (1935), p. 324. He found that with 
e federal income tax the typical corporation had a compliance cost equal to 4.7 per 
f the tax. /bid., p. 327. New York City stores found that the cost of complying 

h the sales tax was equal to from five to ten per cent of the tax. Carl Shoup, “The 


Experience of Retailers under New York City’s Sales Tax,” Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Vol. 
XXX (1936), p. 110. 
_See “Economic Power and Political Pressures,” T.N.E.C. monog. no. 26, pp. 34-35, 


Hicks, op. cit., p. 261: “Chancellors have been fighting a losing battle against 
ne ingenuity of taxpayers who believe themselves to be hardly treated—and the ingenu- 
their legal advisers.” 
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In the past the existence of a public debt may have facilitated capita 
formation and the increase of real income. Taxes were regressive and 
the debt was held by the wealthy. This promoted savings, which were 
the limiting factor in the expansion of capital. Today conditions are 
different; investment, not savings, is the factor which limits the ex. 
pansion of capital and income. It is therefore pertinent to consider how 
investment will be affected by the heavier taxes which will be necessary 
to service a large debt.*° 

It should require no extended analysis to demonstrate that heayy 
taxes are a deterrent to investment. We now rely, and presumably will 
continue to rely, heavily upon income and profits taxes. If business men 
are rational they will, when estimating the profitability of new invest. 
ment, deduct from a third to a half of the anticipated net profits as 
taxes. That can mean only one thing: a drastic reduction in the range 
of profitable new enterprises. According to Hansen: 


Even an ideal tax structure will restrain more or less the inducement to invest, 
and a regressive tax structure will unduly restrict consumption. Diversion of a 
large part of the income stream into interest payments on government bond: 
would tend to raise the propensity to save, thus intensifying the savings 
investment problem.*® 


Angell goes into the problem more fully and lists heavy taxation as 
the most important factor which has reduced the demand for invest- 
ment funds in recent years. He contends that both progressive income 
taxes and capital-gains taxes “hit especially hard those investors in 
the higher brackets who would otherwise take the risks of getting new 
enterprises started. . . .”’* He concludes that 


There is hence no major line of escape from the conclusion . . . that in al 
important cases, actual or even expected increases in those taxes of which 
the burden varies even roughly with individual or business income from assets 
must necessarily reduce the volume of subsequent new private investment be- 
low what it would otherwise have been.'* 


* There would, of course, be taxes even if there were no debt. In this respect, | 
the taxes for debt service may be considered as marginal taxes. If we come out of th 
war with a debt requiring interest payments of 5 or 6 billion dollars—an amount equa 
to the total of federal revenues for any year before 1940—the taxes to raise that sum 
may mean the difference between total taxes of 30 per cent and 35 per cent of the nation 
income; or between 35 per cent and 40 per cent. 

Hansen, op. cit., p. 175. Cf.: “But with every increase in tax rates there is 1! 
danger that the marginal efficiency of capital and the propensity to consume will he a 
versely affected, and that consequently the increase in the national income may be checked 
Haley, op. cit., p. 84. See also, Hicks, op. cit., pp. 249-50. 

James W. Angell, Investment and Business Cycles (New York, 1941), p. 273 footnote 
See also: Dan T. Smith, Am. Econ. Rev., Suppl., Vol. XXXI (Feb., 1941), pp. 95-90, ane 
Imre de Vegh, “Savings, Investment, and Consumption,” ibid., pp. 244-45. 


‘Angell, op. cit., p. 278. 
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Slichter is equally emphatic in his belief that taxes have been a major 
factor in restricting investment. He states that 


, deficit may cause the investment function to shift to the left, especially if 
+ arouses the expectation of higher taxes and if the government has manifested 


, strong propensity to tax profits. 


He then proceeds to show that the above possibility has been realized 
in this country.” 

In addition to the quantitative effect upon expected profits, a large 
debt may deter investment in another way. Keynes and others who 
use his approach have emphasized the strategic part played by “ex- 
nectations” or “anticipations” in determining the rate of new invest- 
ment, Keynes pictures quite vividly the great uncertainty out of which 
these expectations arise and finally concludes that we usually rely 
upon a convention, #.é., the assumption “that the existing state of affairs 
will continue indefinitely except in so far as we have specific reasons 
to expect a change.’”° Into this state of great uncertainty a large debt 
injects a powerful factor on the pessimistic side—the certainty of 
heavy taxes. Further, if the debt is increasing or if national income is 
lecreasing the business man has a strong reason for believing that 
“the existing state of affairs” will not continue indefinitely but will 
get worse. In fact, there may be a “multiplier” at work to increase 
pessimism here. If revenues for debt service must be quadrupled, a 
given investor may fear that his share of the taxes may be increased 
to an even greater extent because of discriminatory taxes or because 
the tax structure may be made more progressive. So long as expecta- 
tions retain their present importance and so long as we use progressive 
taxes a large debt will be a deterrent to private investment. 

Thus we have the answer to the problem of why a domestic debt, 
although it merely takes money from one group and gives it to another, 
nevertheless constitutes a net burden. It is a burden because it dis- 
courages the creation of income. A progressive tax structure which 
bears heavily upon capital gains and income from property—and most 
large incomes are from property—takes funds away from strategic 
or income-generating points in the income stream and restores them 
to the stream at less strategic points.”* The result is a reduction in the 
lemand for investment funds and consequently in the expansion of 


Sumner H. Slichter, “The Conditions of Expansion,” Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. XXXII 
1942), pp. 5-7. 

J. M. Keynes, The General Theory (London, 1936), pp. 149-52. 

K iznets refers to it as “a transfer of income from areas in which its power to stimulate 

‘uction 1s great to others in which such power is less.” Simon Kuznets, “National In- 

e and Taxable Capacity,” Am. Econ. Rev., Suppl., Vol. XXXII (March, 1942), p. 

see also Angell, op. cit., p. 9 and de Vegh, Am. Econ. Rev., Suppl., Vol. XX XI (Feb., 
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capital and income. Further, this analysis provides an answer to the 
argument, frequently advanced, that a national debt cannot be 
seriously disturbing factor so long as interest payments amount to 
only a small part of national income. The spark plugs represent only 
an infinitesimal part of an automobile’s weight, but the car cannot 
function without them. Interest payments may represent only a small 
part of national income but they may be equal to a very large part 
of business profits; a part large enough, if taxed away from the owners 
of business, to stop all new investment.” 

There is a wider and more general principle involved here. Our 
economic system is still basically one of private property and free 
enterprise; a system in which we depend upon the profit motive, espe. 
cially as it works out through private investment, to provide the 
driving power for economic activity. We still assume that the income 
received by the various factors of production measures roughly the 
value of the contributions made by those factors to economic produc. 
tion. There is no other rational basis for our present system. But as 
larger and larger parts of our national income are run through the tax 
mechanism and distributed to holders of the public debt, the connec- 
tion between contribution to economic production and the ultimate 
income enjoyed is weakened.” For example, if interest payments were 
equal to 25 per cent of the national income, producers would have to 
surrender 25 per cent of their economic rewards while bondholders 
would be able to claim that 25 per cent without making any contribu- 
tion to production. Clearly that is not a good way to encourage eco- 
nomic production or to promote social harmony.” 

It may be objected that the same argument would apply to interest 
on private debts. There are, however, two important differences. First, 


In a recent article Hansen faced this question and concluded, “Here is a question 
that has got to be solved” (italics supplied). Alvin H. Hansen and Guy Greer, “The 
Federal Debt and the Future,” Harper's (April 1942), p. 498. He did not say nor indi- 
cate that it can be solved, yet he favors an indefinite increase in the federal debt. Here the 
words of J. M. Clark would seem to be appropriate; he said we should not commit “our- 
selves to a policy which would be disastrous if the measures should disappoint optimistic 
expectations. We must act daringly, but we can probably be daring without gambling 
our national safety on a single throw of dice. An experimental policy implies keeping 
open the possibility of withdrawal.” The Structure of the American Economy (Washing- 
ton, 1940), Vol. II, p. 26. 

* There is no escape from this conclusion unless we assume that all necessary revenues 
could be collected from “surplus” incomes without in any way affecting economic activity 
When the needed revenue is large this is obviously a false assumption. 

* This is especially true of a war debt. It is very difficult for anyone to explain logical’ 
why ex-soldiers and those who were hard hit by inflation during a war should, in later 
years, help to pay interest to those who bought bonds during a war, perhaps out of exor- 
bitant war profits. 
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the parties who pay interest on private debts have received a special 
benefit and in most cases their earning power has been increased by 
the loan. With public debts it is difficult, if not impossible, to establish 
such a connection. Second, the creditor of a private debtor must as- 
sume, in some degree, direction and control over his funds and decide 
where and how they shall be used; to this limited extent he must 
function as an entrepreneur. This is not true with public debts. 

Perhaps Adam Smith had in mind some considerations like the 
above when he wrote 


4 creditor of the public, considered merely as such, has no interest in the 


ood condition of any particular portion of land, or in the good management 

f any particular portion of capital stock. As a creditor of the public he has 
no knowledge of any such particular portion. He has no inspection of it. 
He can have no care about it. Its ruin may in some cases be unknown to him, 
and cannot directly affect him.”° 


The above section raises the question whether there is any real 
difference between private and public investment. Many have argued 
that when the funds are used for productive purposes in both cases 
there is no essential difference.** Both private and public investment 
put to use funds which have been saved (or create new funds) and 
thus stimulate business activity for the time being. Also, both may 
create utilities. But there are two important differences. First, govern- 
ment enterprises do not have to pass “the test of the market.” Gov- 
ernment credit is such that the promoter of a project does not have to 
convince those who are to provide the funds that the project will be 
profitable.*” Thus an important check against the wasteful use of eco- 
nomic resources is avoided. It is true that this check has often worked 
unsatisfactorily but it may still be better than no check. As Wright 
aptly notes, “To assume prima facie that government projects which 
are free are not worth their cost is doubtless erroneous, but it is 
equally erroneous to assume that they are.’** Further, government 
investment is, by tradition, restricted to low-yield fields, for the fields 
which promise high yields have already been exploited by private 
investment. Also, management is likely, in general, to be more efficient 
in the private field because the private business man, in order to get 


~The Wealth of Nations (Everyman’s ed.), Vol. II, p. 410. 
See, for example, Richard V. Gilbert and others, An Economic Program for American 
Democracy (New York, 1938), pp. 63-67. 

“On the contrary, he may have to prove that it would not be profitable or self- 
juidating in the near future, lest it permits too rapid disinvestment or competition with 
rivate business. Cf.: Paul A. Samuelson, “The Theory of Pump-Priming Reéxamined,” 
im. Econ. Rev., Vol. XXX (Sept., 1940), pp. 497-98. 

~ Wright, of. cit., p. 145. 
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to the top, is subject to a more severe and rigid selection than is the 
politician.” 

Second, the services rendered by public investments are paid for. 
not by those who use them and in proportion to that use, but by tax. 
payers. In other words, private activity must not only bear the costs 
of the utilities it creates but also pay for the utilities created by public 
investment.*® We have seen that heavy taxation discourages invest- 
ment and that investment funds have a strategic value. In the future 
the government may, in order to keep incomes up and to put savings 
to work, be forced to make additional investments, requiring stil] 
heavier taxes. In this way a vicious spiral may be set up, the govern- 
ment taking over a larger and larger portion of the economic sphere 
to find outlets for its investments and imposing heavier and heavier 
taxes upon the dwindling sphere of private economy.** Some contend 
that the increased income generated by public investment will make 
higher tax rates unnecessary. It has not proved so since 1933. In fact, 
the opposite may happen, for “The public debt may eventually be- 
come so large that a further increase in tax rates may decrease tax 
revenues by decreasing the national income.”** Furthermore, the fear 
of higher taxes, whether justified or not, may deter private investment 
as much as the reality.** 


VII 


A large domestic debt may be burdensome for other reasons. The 
creation of a large debt means the creation of a large rentier class of 
individuals and institutions. These normally have considerable po- 
litical influence which, in the post-war period, will be exerted in favor 
of deflation and drastic retrenchment. At the same time taxpayers 
will be demanding a “return to normalcy” and sweeping tax reduc- 


” Cf. Kuznets, Am. Econ. Rev., Suppl., Vol. XXXII (Mar., 1942), pp. 40-41. 
” Cf. Slichter, Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. XXXII (Mar., 1942), p. 19. 


* One writer asks: “Is it not conceivable that a market economy, if it relies solely on the 
possibility of expanding planned production whenever production for market contracts 
may be obliged to transform itself into its opposite in order to stave off unemployment? 
John H. G. Pierson, Full Employment (New Haven, 1941), p. 114. Kuznets asks, “If 
we are to retain the system of free enterprise and individual initiative . . . how far is }t 
possible to yield to the pressure of secular factors making for expansion of governmental 
activity and at the same time assure an adequate rise of the national product?” Am. Econ 
Rev., Suppl., Vol. XXXII (Mar., 1942), p. 61. 

* Haley, Am. Econ. Rev., Suppl., Vol. XXXI (Feb., 1941), p. 84. Cf.: “Business psy- 
chology being what it is at present, the accumulation of deficits seems to have reached 4 
point at which it now deters as much private investment as Government can make, or more 
This would be still more strongly true of further deficits on a basis vf policy pointing to 
indefinite future increases, and not limited to a temporary emergency.” Clark, op. “t., 
25. 


* See Clark, of. cit., p. 20. 
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tions. That demand will have to be met in considerable part, for a 
free people will not, in time of peace, submit to the same rigorous 
scale of taxation which they will willingly bear in time of war.** The 
outcome of these two forces may well be a drastic reduction in the 
sovernment’s social expenditures during the critical reconstruction 
period and perhaps a failure to provide sufficient funds for national 
defense. 

Opposing the rentier class—perhaps stimulated and augmented by 
renticr policies—will be certain inflationary groups such as farmers, 
manufacturers, debtors, and others. They may, in fact, have the first 
inning in the immediate post-war period, as in France after 1918. 
Political control may pass from one of these classes to the other, 
producing confusion and uncertainty in the economic world, or it may 
degenerate into a deadlock with the government trying to give each 
class a larger share of a steadily dwindling national income. The latter 
is essentially what happened in France after 1933; as one writer has 
expressed it, “they were simultaneously pursuing the policy of defla- 
tion and inflation too!’’** There can be no doubt that the huge French 
debt was a major cause of the political confusion and the industrial 
lethargy which hung like a pall over France for the five or six years 
before 1939. In England it was found during the same period that “the 
hazards of a large accumulation of deadweight debt are even greater 
than had commonly been supposed” and that ‘The deflationary effect 
of the debt could not be side-stepped, yet it turned out to have infla- 
tionary effects just where they were not wanted.’’** In both countries 
the large debts were major causes of the financial, industrial, and 
military unpreparedness which prevailed when war came in 1939. 

In brief, the point is this: In “fa system of individual initiative and 
private enterprise . . . there must be some limit to the share of current 
income payments that can be withdrawn in the form of taxes.’’*’ If 
interest on the public debt consumes a larger part of that maximum, 
smaller amounts are left for social expenditures and for national de- 
fense. The pinch is most likely to be felt in times of depression, when 
a reduction of social expenditures may cause political conflicts and 


As Miss Ruggles well states, “Identical taxes involve a greater subjective burden after 

n emergency than during an emergency. During an emergency everyone may make sacrifices 
dily. But one cannot arouse enthusiasm to a very high pitch for paying taxes on account 
fa debt incurred during a past emergency.” Annals Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., Vol. 214, 


Hon. George Peel, The Economic Policy of France (London, 1937), p. 210. 
Hicks, op. cit., pp. 358-59. 
K iznets, Am. Econ. Rev., Suppl., Vol. XXXII (Mar., 1942), p. 54. In time of peace 
the lir s substantially lower than in time of war. See also Ruggles, Annals Am. Acad. 
Fol. and Soc. Sci., Vol. 214, pp. 204-05. 
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social unrest. Periods of depression are also periods in which wars 
are generated, thus the neglect of national defense may be disastroys. 

Along a related line, Hansen raises the question “whether a public 
debt imposes any such serious rigidity upon the economy as is the 
case with private debt.’** He does not think so because he does not 
think that the government is so likely to become insolvent. But a debt 
may impose rigidities and seriously curtail freedom of action without 
causing insolvency. In one respect, at least, public debt is like private 
debt; it curtails the debtor’s freedom of action by prescribing in ad- 
vance how a part of his income shall be allocated. The greater the 
debt, the greater the curtailment. In an emergency or under changed 
conditions, the debtor is unable to use all of his income as prevailing 
conditions may dictate; he must allocate a part of it in a way deter- 
mined by previous commitments. In the final analysis this is probably 
the most important economic disadvantage of the whole institution of 
debt and would seem to be more significant than the purely legal fact 
of bankruptcy.*” 


VIII 


In one other important respect an internal debt may be a burden, 
at least under conditions such as those now prevailing in the United 
States. It may complicate and interfere with the proper control of the 
monetary and banking system. At the end of this war the United 
States will owe the largest debt ever known in history. The average 
rate of interest paid on the bonds will be very low. It is at least pos- 
sible that the prevailing rate of interest may rise in the next ten years. 
If it does rise, the price of government bonds, in the absence of strong 
support, will drop in proportion. Since 1937 the Federal Reserve 
System has followed the policy of supporting the government bond 
market in periods of emergency. On December 8, 1941, the Board of 
Governors issued a statement which read in part, 


The System is prepared to use its powers to assure that an ample supply of 
funds is available at all times for financing the war effort and to exert its in- 
fluence toward maintaining conditions in the United States Government se- 
curity market that are satisfactory from the standpoint of the government's 
requirements. 

Continuing the policy which was announced following the outbreak of war 


* Hansen, op. cit., p. 159. 

* Hansen contends that “An internal loan resembles ordinary borrowing [evidently he 
means private borrowing] only in a purely formal way, and it is obvious that ever) 
analogy to private borrowing must be completely false” (italics supplied). Jbid., p. 142 
The above analysis indicates one way in which they are alike. In public borrowing there 
is more leeway before the limit is felt but when it is reached the consequences are all the 
more serious. 
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104 


‘1 Europe, Federal Reserve Banks stand ready to advance funds on United 
States Government securities at par to all banks.*° 


The System is practically forced to support the market since the 
commercial banks of the country are holding such a large amount of 
government bonds—over 22 billion dollars’ worth—that any substan- 
tial price decline would threaten the solvency of the whole banking 
system. When the Reserve Banks buy bonds to support the market, 
however, they are not only coining the bonds into current purchasing 
power but they are also creating bank reserves which may be used 
as the basis for credit expansion. 

Many of the sales of war savings bonds now being made are accom- 
plished under the pressure of patriotic appeal. When the war is over 
and patriotic fervor subsides, it is probable that many small holders 
vill redeem their bonds in order to purchase durable consumer goods. 
Business units may sell bonds in order to rehabilitate and to expand 
their plants in order to produce those goods. Other bondholders will 
sell if more attractive yields are available elsewhere. The rush to 
purchase goods may well touch off a boom such as followed the First 
World War. If, in order to support the market, the Reserve Banks 
are forced to buy several billion dollars of bonds they will only be 
adding fuel to the flames. Even if the bank reserves thus created could 
be sterilized or immobilized, there would still be the billions of dollars 
of purchasing power which would be created. 

The basic fact is that it is now necessary for some agency to manipu- 
late the price of government bonds. The only agency with sufficient 
resources to do that job is the central bank. But that task is, under 
certain conditions, inconsistent with the bank’s major duty of con- 
trolling credit. It is quite evident that a situation may arise wherein 
it would be impossible for the Reserve Banks, with their present pow- 
ers, to accomplish both of these objectives. Nor is it easy to prescribe 
the powers that would have to be given to the banks to enable them 
to deal successfully with the two problems. The only answer may be 
the retention by the government of its control over prices and pro- 
duction and an extension of direct governmental control over banking 
policies. In any case, the public debt will be a factor to be reckoned 
with; a factor which will solve no problems but which will complicate 
and intensify many.” 


IX 


We may briefly summarize our analysis. An internally-held public 
debt is an economic burden even when taxes are paid to service the 
" Federal Reserve Bulletin, January, 1942, p. 2. 


* For 1 penetrating and comprehensive discussion of how the debt has complicated 
© probiem of monetary control in England, see Hicks, op. cit., Part IIL. 
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debt in the same ratio as the bonds are held. This is true because of 
the friction of levying and collecting the taxes and because of the 
difference in the subjective effects of paying taxes and receiving in. 
terest. Most important, however, is the fact that such a debt is q 
burden because, when joined with a progressive tax system, it sub- 
stantially restricts investment and thus lowers national income. Other 
elements of burden are the facts that a debt limits a government's 
freedom of action, tends to restrict social expenditures, and may pre- 
clude effective control of the monetary and banking system. 

The whole analysis to this point indicates that one of the major 
difficulties is the progressive tax system which we are using and which 
we assumed at the beginning. Here we should recognize that a steeply 
progressive tax system and a free flow of investment funds may be 
incompatible. As Slichter expresses it, “There may be a clash . . 
between the interest of the community in full employment and its 
preference concerning the distribution of wealth.’”” 

It has been suggested that almost the whole burden of a domestic 
debt may be eliminated by a “proper” tax policy. For example, Wright 
states that the burden is “primarily a matter of tax friction. Careful 
tax policy could reduce it almost to the vanishing point.’’** Similar 
suggestions have been made elsewhere. But in what direction should 
we make the change? Toward a more progressive system, or toward 
a regressive system? Or in some other direction? None of those mak- 
ing the suggestion has indicated, even in a general way, how any 
feasible tax plan might be developed, so we are by no means sure that 
it can be done. Present conditions would seem to indicate that it can- 
not be done within the framework of our present economic system 
and we must work on that assumption until there is reasonable proo! 
to the contrary. Even if an acceptable and promising plan could be 
devised by the theorist, there would probably be less than an even 
chance that it could be enacted and administered so as to attain the 
desired result. Finally, it should be noted that, when the debt is large 
and the tax load heavy, Congress cannot exercise fine discrimination 
in choosing the taxes it will impose; it will levy any and all taxes that 
promise to bring in sufficient revenue. ‘When the wisest government 
has exhausted all the proper subjects of taxation, it must, in cases of 
urgent necessity, have recourse to improper ones.’ 

In brief, it is highly doubtful whether the debt burden can be dis- 
solved by manipulating the tax structure. While the doubt remains 
it is dangerous to keep on piling up the debt and thus increasing the 

“ Slichter, Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. XXXII (Mar., 1942), p. 17. 

Wright, op. cit., p. 148. 

“ Adam Smith, of. cit., Vol. II, p. 411. 
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€ of burden for, as Clark says, we should keep open the possibility of 
the withdrawal. 
; in- Public debt is, as Hansen suggests, an instrument of public policy, 
is a but it is one which should be used with care. It is not magic; it entails 
sub- 4 cost which has to be paid in the future. How great that cost may 
ther be will depend partly on how well we manage our finances and partly 
nt’s vn future conditions. When we choose to remove a monetary obstacle 
pre- to present production or to finance a war by creating a debt, we are 
able to do so because we have freedom of action. But by that act we 
ajor sive hostages to the future; we restrict our freedom of action to deal 
hich with new problems which may arise and at the same time create an 
eply obstacle which, according to the best of our knowledge at present, will 
y be be a chronic economic problem. 
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CAPITAL MONEY AND REVENUE FUNDS 


By DONALD S. TUCKER 


Uninvested savings, we shall find, have at each moment a balance- 
sheet magnitude as precise as that of a bank deposit. This magnitude 
changes from hour to hour and from year to year. Alterations of this 
magnitude have highly significant consequences. One of the most 
dangerous economic fallacies is, then, the idea that saving equals in- 
vestment. Real saving is but another aspect of real investment; but 
it is financial saving, not real saving, that diminishes the demand for 
goods and expands the demand for securities. 

Some precision will be needed in this analysis. The following defini- 
tions are therefore submitted not because they are especially novel, 
but because the rigidity of concepts characteristic of investment analy- 
sis will facilitate revelation of the elements omitted by Mr. Keynes 
and by many other writers. References to their writings must, how- 
ever, be restricted severely. Even the briefest examination of each of 
the many differences among concepts would expand the discussion of 
definitions to such length as to preclude a survey of the results that 
can be secured through the use of more accurate concepts. 

In order to examine the phenomena significant for this purpose, all 
assets or property must first be divided into three classes: money, 
products, and rights. Money will exclude interbank and United States 
government deposits but will include all other demand deposits and 
currency in circulation except cash in the vaults of active banks. The 
significant distinction is, therefore, that between the next two items. 

A product is any good such that its sale creates either income or 
ordinary revenue for some producer. Because of this resort to an 
accounting concept, products may be distinguished from other goods. 
These products include business inventories as well as the services 
rendered by men and by property. The purchase of a product by either 
business man or consumer advances the process of current production 
through one step. 

Rights, as the term will be used here, consist of all assets not in- 
cluded within the definitions of money or of products. A house, when 
in the possession of some home owner, would therefore be a right; 
even though a few months earlier, if then in the possession of some 
speculative builder, that house would have been a product. To a home 
owner the selling price of his house would not be ordinary revenue. 
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Rights are of two kinds. (1) Some promissory notes give claims to 
goods not yet in existence. Borrowing in such instances may facilitate 
future production, but the sale of such notes does not necessarily 
enlarge the current output. (2) Other rights are claims on goods al- 
ready produced. Though differences between these two kinds of rights 
are not significant in this study, it is important that both be included 
within the class called rights. For this and other reasons, the sum of 
the values of all rights may exceed the national wealth. Rights include 
the fixed assets of business and all goods owned by consumers as well 
as all securities and other evidences of investment, including all time 
deposits and savings deposits in banks. 

Revenue funds consist of money which, while in the possession of 
its present owner, is available for purchasing products. Legally any 
dollar of money is normally available for any purpose that the owner 
desires; but folkways also are important in this connection. The con- 
cepts of capital and income affect the minds of property owners. Con- 
sumers frequently regard as revenue funds no more than the unspent 
portion of the last pay check or wage envelope. Business men, how- 
ever, will properly regard as revenue funds all the money that they 
hold, except such portions as may have been accumulated specifically 
for sinking funds, the payment of bank debt or the purchase of se- 
curities. Money held to pay dividends, interest, rent or wages, as well 
as the money held to purchase materials and supplies, would of course 
be revenue funds. Such funds may be represented by the symbol R. 

Capital money consists of money not now available for the purchase 
of products. Capital money is frequently available for purchasing 
rights, but immediate availability for the latter purpose forms no part 
of this definition. Because money held for one purpose cannot, how- 
ever, be simultaneously available for other purposes, it follows that 
money held in order to purchase rights is necessarily capital money. 
Because dollars are identical in value, restrictions on the use of money 
apply to totals rather than to specific units. 

Restrictions on the use of capital money arise in some instances 
irom statutes. Banks, insurance companies, and financial institutions 
generally are restricted by law in the use of their money. A bank, for 
example, may buy the notes of a grocer; but it may not use its money 
‘o start a new grocery store. In other instances these restrictions arise 
rom contracts or deeds of trust. The typical investment trust is free 
to buy the bonds of a steel mill; but it is not free to use trust money 
to build blast furnaces or to buy iron ore. Commonly, however, re- 
strictions on the use of money arise from some owner’s recognition 
of the difference between capital and income. 

A man whose income is $500 a month may well own a deposit bal- 
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ance of $2,500. He may regard $400 of this amount as revenue funds 
available for current expenses. He may hold $1,100 available fo, 
investment as soon as the proper opportunity appears. He may regard 
the remaining $1,000 as a nest egg to be held permanently. If un- 
expected events compel him to deplete this nest egg, he will sell securi- 
ties or strive in some other way to rebuild this balance to its pre- 
determined magnitude. This $1,000 is itself his investment. In such a 
deposit, $2,100 would be capital money; but only $1,100 is now ayail- 
able for investment. 

Capital money is obviously of two varieties. Much capital money 
is available for future investment. Available capital money may be 
represented by the symbol Ca. In many instances, however, capital 
money is held for other purposes. Some executor, if liquidating an 
estate for distribution, would probably not invest his funds even if 
offered an extremely attractive opportunity. Some investment banker 
may leave a large share of his total wealth permanently on deposit in 
order to facilitate occasional borrowing. Though the deposit balances 
of business should normally be regarded as revenue funds, the cash 
balances owned by financial institutions are normally capital money. 
Insurance companies, for example, invest most of their funds; but 
many of them seem also to have set certain minimum standards for 
their balances even though they do not borrow. People do the same. 
The individual in our example of the preceding paragraph held $1,000 
idle as a matter of policy. Capital money not available for future 
investment may be designated by the symbol C, to distinguish it from 
C., the capital money now available for investment purposes. C 
(capital not available) plus C. (available capital money) equals C 
or total capital funds. The magnitude of C, is apparently more stable 
than that of C.. At a later point it will be necessary to recur to these 
two varieties of capital money; but at this point it is necessary only 
to note that both are included within the concept of capital funds. 
Relations between revenue funds and total capital money must first 
be examined. Four processes exist that may convert one of these into 
the other. 

Financial saving consists of converting into capital funds mone) 
that has been received as income. This saving of money differs from 
the real saving. Real saving must be measured in goods. Real saving 
is an excess of production over consumption; but rising prices and 
incomes for some class may permit that class both to expand its con- 
sumption and to save money without expanding its physical output. 
Saving money implies that the source of funds is income recently 
received. Even though received recently, the source of such income 
is always past production. The essence of financial saving is therefore 
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restraint on current consumption and on the current demand for 
goods. Mr. Keynes is of course correct in pointing out that the saving 
of money, if no use is made of the money saved, diminishes production 
as well as consumption. Because producers are then less able to con- 
sume, it diminishes also future consumption and future production. 

Financial saving is, however, not the only process that diminishes 
revenue funds. Real liquidation is on some occasions more important. 
Liquidation is the sale of an asset without replacing the asset. Real 
liquidation consists of (1) the sale of products to purchasers who pay 
for them with revenue funds, and (2) conversion of this revenue money 
into capital funds by the seller of such goods. If some department 
store replaces in its inventory only some fraction of the goods it sells, 
and uses $100,000 of its revenues to diminish its debt to some bank, 
then it has rendered this $100,000 unavailable for purchasing products. 
Bankers may or may not relend promptly the money they receive. 
While in the possession of bankers, this $100,000 is clearly capital 
funds. 

Reduction of purchases by the department store in this example 
operates to diminish the total volume of current orders and of current 
production. Because producers’ incomes are thus diminished, this real 
liquidation has diminished also the magnitude of future consumption 
and of future production. Until revenue funds are restored to their 
previous size, the demand for goods will necessarily be restricted. 
Differences between real liquidation and current concepts of disin- 
vestment may be examined later. Real liquidation converts revenue 
money into capital funds and diminishes future output. 

Real liquidation and financial saving are alike in their effect upon 
current and future money income. They differ, however, in their effect 
upon the nation’s capital or wealth. Financial saving curtails con- 
sumption simultaneously with its curtailment of production. Though 
secondary effects may be more serious, the act of saving money does 
not directly diminish the nation’s stock of capital goods. Real liquida- 
tion, however, affects production in advance of its effect on consump- 
tion. Production is checked by real liquidation and producers’ inven- 
tories are diminished. Goods are transferred to consumers and are 
used by them in ordinary consumption. As consumers use up the goods 
they purchase, the national wealth (its stock of tangible goods or 
commodities) is diminished. If real income (goods) is contrasted with 
money values, such liquidation diminishes present real wealth as well 
as future money income. The extent of its effect on other magnitudes 
(real income and the dollar value of our wealth) depends on the be- 
havior of prices. 

Discrimination between saving money and real liquidation is now 
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easy. Saving money, financial saving, consists of converting revenue 
funds into capital money by methods that do not operate directly to 
diminish the nation’s current stock of economic goods. Real liguidg- 
tion converts revenue money into capital funds by methods that op- 


erate directly to diminish a nation’s real capital as well as its future. 


money income. 

Conversions of revenue money into capital funds occur only in one 
of these two ways. A reverse flow, the conversion of capital money 
into revenue funds, is limited similarly to two processes. Expansion 
of revenue funds by any method expands, of course, the dollar demand 
for goods and expands therefore the money value of current and of 
future production. Such expansion enlarges the dollar magnitude of 
the national income in future years as well as in the current year. 
These effects on the national income will be reéxamined later. Differ- 
ences among our concepts are more important at this point. 

Investment is the use of capital money for the purchase of some 
asset. Real investment (perhaps the construction of a building) in- 
volves the collection of capital money (perhaps through a sale of se- 
curities), and disbursement of this money as revenue funds to people 
who assist in producing a new capital good. Some of the money, 
formerly capital, may be paid out to masons and carpenters as wages. 
By them it may be passed on in the purchase of ordinary consumption 
goods. Some of the money, formerly capital, may be paid out to the 
sellers of building materials who may use it to produce or to replace 
the goods sold. Two aspects of real investment should be noted. The 
money formerly held as capital is by the process of real investment 
made available for the purchase of products. In the second place, this 
money is no longer available for the purchase of securities. Some new 
act of saving or of liquidation will be necessary before it can again 
enter the securities market as a demand for bonds. Real investment 
enlarges revenue funds, but diminishes the funds available for lending. 

Real investment stimulates production half a “cycle” in advance 
of its stimulus to consumption. The consumption-production cycle 
should be viewed as a circular flow of revenue funds. Though enlarge- 
ment of revenue funds augments both production and consumption, 
nevertheless the point at which new funds enter or leave this stream 
is significant. Funds entering through real investment flow first through 
production and income payment before entering consumption. In the 
case of saving money funds flow through production; but they leave 
the stream before passing through the next consumption stage. It 
follows that, if money is saved and invested, the consumption stage 
of one “cycle” is omitted. It is this omission of one “cycle” of con- 
sumption that adds to the nation’s wealth. 
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When real investment follows real liquidation, the consequences 
differ slightly. Real liquidation removes funds from the consumption- 
production cycle after consumption and before production. Real in- 
vestment injects funds at exactly this point of departure. If time 
elapses between liquidation and investment, intervening production- 
consumption cycles will be on a smaller scale, at least in their dollar 
values, because the stream of revenue funds is smaller during this 
interval. Nevertheless, when real investment occurs and the stream 
is restored to its former magnitude, funds are injected at the point of 
their departure and no stages of a cycle are omitted. The world’s 
supply of capital goods is therefore restored to its previous magnitude; 
but, if grocers liquidate and clothiers invest, the character of our 
assets may be altered. 

The timing of real investment may differ from that of money sav- 
ings. In this connection Mr. Keynes is right if he means to assert that 
real savings arise only at the time when real investment occurs. Real 
saving (the saving of goods) does not occur when money is saved. 
The saving of money checks production as well as consumption. Real 
investment, however, may create a period in which more is produced 
than is consumed. Real investment by one group (perhaps house 
builders) might of course be offset by current money saving or real 
liquidation among other groups (perhaps retail grocers); but a period 
in which revenue funds are expanding is necessarily a period in which 
compulsory real saving is enforced upon some consumers through en- 
hancement of prices. The current stock of capital money can furnish 
funds for real investment even if expansion of bank credit, current 
saving and real liquidation were all lacking; but this source of capital 
money provides neither the facilities of production, nor the productive 
efforts that are also necessary. In spite of this lack, goods equal to 
the new investment are produced in excess of consumption during the 
process of investment. 

Real savings, made compulsory by advancing prices, permit this 
adjustment of consumption. Mr. Keynes overemphasizes the impor- 
tance of banking policy in his discussion of this point; but he notes 
correctly that (money) saving makes enhancement of prices unneces- 
sary. Because he discusses only periods of net excess of investment, 
he can scarcely be criticized for his failure to recognize clearly that 
teal liquidation (perhaps by lumber dealers) may supply the goods 
as well as the money used in real investment (perhaps by speculative 
builders). 

Real saving consists of producing more goods than are consumed. 
Using the vocabulary suggested here, the half-cycles in which goods 
are produced without equivalent consumption occur only when real 
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investment occurs. Saving money causes unsold goods to pile up in 
dealers’ hands only if dealers are willing and able to make additiona| 
real investment. The normal practice of business is to diminish pro- 
duction as sales diminish. Even if this policy were not common, and 
if dealers did permit inventories to pile up, it should be noted that 
these additions to inventory must be paid for. Such payment by deal- 
ers constitutes real investment. It is this necessity for additional rea] 
investment by producers when inventories expand that makes it ob. 
vious that augmentation of the nation’s wealth arises only from real 
investment, not from the saving of money income. 

Living on principal consists of using for consumption any money 
that has been previously segregated as capital. Capital money is ac- 
quired perhaps by the sale of a bond. This money is then paid out in 
consumption as revenue funds. The elements of living on principal 
are two: (1) capital money is converted into revenue funds, and (2) 
this is accomplished by a method that stimulates consumption at least 
as promptly as it stimulates production. Just as real liquidation is the 
opposite of real investment, so living on principal is the opposite of 
saving money. Financial saving by one family and living on principal 
by another would therefore simply substitute one set of consumers for 
another. The money value of a nation’s income and the magnitude of 
its real wealth would remain unaltered. 

Real liquidation by one person and living on principal by another 
would leave the nation’s future money income undiminished; but such 
action would cause elision of the production phase of one “‘cycle.” The 
national wealth would therefore be diminished to the extent of the 
goods liquidated by one person and consumed by another. If these 
goods were needed for production, future real income might be slightly 
smaller, and future prices might be slightly higher. 

If the man who sells a security uses for consumption only that por- 
tion of the selling price which is profit to him, such living on principal 
is called usually the spending of capital gains. Because of inferential 
disagreement with the Brookings report,’ this point should be ex- 
panded. The man who purchases a security uses necessarily money 
that is already available for purchasing rights. These are capital funds, 
whether the purchaser has borrowed them from a bank or has saved 
them himself. The seller of this security may subsequently divide his 
receipts into two parts. If one of these parts is treated by the sellet 
as capital, the character of this portion of his money is not altered 
If, however, the seller decides to use the second portion of his receipts 
for the purchase of goods he has by this decision converted some capital 
money into revenue funds. He has also created a demand for products 

*H. G. Moulton, The Formation of Capital (Washington, 1935), p. 149. 
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[BER 1942 | 
D in that would not have existed otherwise. Consumption and production 
onal are both stimulated by his act. If the seller had held all his receipts as 
pro- capital money, the total volume of consumption and production would 
and not have suffered this expansion and the volume of capital money 
that would not have been decreased. 
leal- Living on principal, when it is limited to the spending of capital 
real gains, is peculiarly likely to cause an expansion of brokers’ borrowings 
ob- from banks. The spending of capital gains occurs frequently among 
real stock-market speculators. Such speculators have usually an account 
with some brokerage firm. When a speculator desires to spend some 
ney portion of his gains, he asks his broker to send a check. A broker 
ac- charges this disbursement to his customer; but such disbursement 
t in depletes also the broker’s deposit at his bank. To replenish his balance, 
ipal the broker borrows. Such borrowing expands both brokers’ loans and 
(2) normally the total of all bank loans on collateral. On the other hand, 
east if a speculator saves money out of current income, he may use his 
the savings to increase his margin at some broker’s office. Such deposits 
2 of by speculators expand the broker’s cash and permit the broker to 
ipal diminish his debt. 
for Alterations in the magnitude of brokers’ loans arise then from finan- 
> of cial saving and from living on principal. Such alterations arise also 
from other causes; but borrowings used to pay for securities will 
ther largely cancel out when many speculators are in debt. Money borrowed 
uch by a purchaser is transferred to a seller who may be forced to use it 
The promptly to diminish his own debt because he no longer owns the 
the collateral upon which his loan was based. Borrowing to pay for securi- 
ese ties may thus fail to alter the magnitude of brokers’ loans; but there 
atly is no such semi-automatic cancellation when money is withdrawn for 
real investment or for the spending of capital gains. Because some 
,0r- information is available with respect to the magnitude of real invest- 
ipal ment, data on brokers’ loans furnish our best clue to the relative mag- 
tial nitudes of money saving and of living on principal among speculators. 
ex- Rapid expansion of such loans suggests much living on principal. 
ney Living on principal, real investment, the saving of money, and real 
ids, liquidation all operate to alter the character of money. All four of 
ved these processes are also abnormal in the sense that alternative courses 
his of conduct are more usual. Saving money is common; but use of 
ller revenue funds for consumption is more common among families, and 
ed use of such money for current production is many times more com- 
pts mon in business. Living on principal occurs frequently; but living on 
ital income is many times more frequent. Real liquidation and real invest- 
cts ment are of everyday occurrence; but the alternatives, to be described 


next, are far more usua!. Because processes that alter the character 
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of money are abnormal in this sense, revenue money displays some 
tendency to remain revenue funds. Capital funds similarly, we shalj 
find, display some tendency to remain capital. 

The man who saves money may leave it for some time in his check. 
ing account. When he invests, he is more likely to buy a seasoned 
security than to purchase a newly issued bond. Sellers of seasoned 
securities are in turn more likely to buy other seasoned securities than 
to undertake real investment. Shifting of investments is common. 
Sales on the exchanges and elsewhere of seasoned securities may ex- 
ceed greatly in magnitude the new issues distributed. The ordinary 
individual, unless he buys a new house, lacks usually the facilities for 
making real investment. Real investment has become almost excly- 
sively a function of the business enterprise. 

After several investment shifts some capital money may come into 
the possession of a person who will use it to buy a newly issued bond. 
Even then, conversion of such money into revenue funds is by no 
means certain. Corporations issue bonds in order to diminish current 
debt and to finance the transfer of existing assets. Owners who sell 
out their enterprises or fixed assets to some business combination 
would regard the proceeds of such sales as capital money. Mere trans- 
fer of corporate control, even in the absence of business combination, 
also involves frequently some redrafting of the corporate financial 
plan and the issue of securities. Men grow old, retire, and die. Their 
successors are normally younger and have less capital. Transfers are 
financed partly by personal borrowings; but they are financed also 
through the issue of new securities by the business that is being sold. 
Former owners of the issuing enterprise regard the money they receive 
as capital. 

The purchase of a right is paper investment. Because money needed 
for family expenses cannot be used for the purchase of securities, 
rights are purchased only with capital money. Sellers of rights also 
regard the money received from such sales normally as capital. Few 
individuals when they sell a security use the proceeds for living on 
principal. Fewer still consider starting a new enterprise. Paper invest- 
ment fails therefore to alter the character of money. Because many 
owners of securities lack either the capacities, the amount of capital 
or the time needed for successful real investment, money that has 
once been turned into capital displays always some tendency to re- 
main capital money. 

Paper investment may lead to subsequent real investment. The man 
who is saving to build a house might keep his savings in a checking 
account. He is more likely, however, to open a savings account or t0 
buy seasoned securities. He thus transfers to others the capital money 
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formerly his. When he builds his house, he may borrow from some 
fnancial institution. The latter may thereupon replenish its cash by 
selling securities and thus acquiring capital money that others have 
saved or liquidated. The home builder will need also some equity. This 
he acquires by selling the securities he formerly purchased. He receives 
thus capital money that was saved or liquidated by others. 

Stock exchanges have functions more useful socially than that of 
facilitating mere investment shifts. Even though securities may not 
be listed until after they have been sold by the issuing corporation, 
stock exchanges facilitate real investment by the owners of listed se- 
curities. Many a small grocer has without doubt financed the purchase 
of a new truck by the sale of Steel common or other security on some 
exchange. Many a corporation does most of its “borrowing” by selling 
some of the government bonds that it owns. In this manner it can 
secure the capital money of others without subjecting itself to the 
hazards of current debt. Exchanges facilitate also living on principal 
which may become highly desirable in periods of business depression. 

Paper liquidation consists of the sale of a right without replacing 
this asset immediately by some other right or product. The money 
received from such sales was necessarily capitai money to the buyer. 
By definition now it remains capital money when in the seller’s hands. 
Though extensive paper liquidation may have secondary effects, such 
consequences are indirect. Paper liquidation, by definition, fails to 
alter the quantity of either capital money or revenue funds. 

Paper liquidation, when conducted by a commercial banking sys- 
tem, is called credit contraction. If business men held capital money 
to the amount of their debts, credit contraction could occur probably 
without effect on production; but if business men had held capital 
money to this amount, they would have used it at once to pay debts 
without waiting for pressure from a banking system. Some business 
men may hold securities that can be exchanged without loss for the 
capital money of others, provided credit contraction by banks has not 
made capital money scarce also in the investment markets. Credit 
contraction is effective because normally it compels business men to 
secure additional capital money through real liquidation. It is this real 
liquidation that diminishes the dollar value of production and of in- 
comes. It should be noted also that the unused lending powers of banks, 
if they were to be regarded as money, would necessarily be capital 
money, 

Payment of debt is normally paper liquidation because it is a pur- 
chase by the borrower of a right formerly held by his creditor, and 
creditors may delay reinvestment to some extent. Real liquidation 
puts large amounts of capital money into the hands of business men. 
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Because interest charges are watched closely, real liquidation }y, 
business is followed promptly by paper liquidation. Business creditors 
include usually banks. Excess reserves in a banking system are there. 
fore a normal consequence of real liquidation by business. 

Disinvestment is an ambiguous term and should be abandoned 
According to Mr. Keynes, it is the opposite of investment. Investment 
he says on pages 74 and 75 of his General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money, might be restricted to the purchase of a security 
on some exchange, but should properly include the purchase of any 
asset “out of income.” His concept of investment seems open to criti. 
cism on two grounds: (1) it fails to discriminate between real and paper 
investment, and (2) it fails to discriminate between ordinary purchases 
which use revenue funds, and investment which involves the use of 
capital money. 

The ambiguity inherent in Mr. Keynes’s use of the term has been 
developed for the worse by subsequent writers. It has been used on 
occasion to indicate any one of the following: (1) real liquidation, 
which diminishes the money income and the real wealth of a nation: 
(2) living on principal, which expands money income but leaves real 
wealth unaffected; and (3) paper liquidation which fails to affect 
directly either money income or real wealth. Since the acts that may 
be called “disinvestment” differ so greatly among themselves, it is 
suggested that this term be simply abandoned and more accurate 
concepts substituted. 

Does the saving of money equal real investment? With these con- 
cepts in mind, it becomes obvious that the two processes could be 
rendered equal only by accident. The existence of business recessions 
indicates that the sum of money savings and real liquidation may on 
occasion exceed the sum of real investment and living on principal 
An excess of living on principal and real investment over money sav- 
ings and real liquidation would be evidenced by business revival 
Obviously the total volume of revenue funds is not a constant. 

Because revenue funds and capital money are both balance-sheet 
items, a technique for measurement is suggested below even thoug! 
mere description of this technique reveals how inadequate is our 
present information and how inaccurate is any estimate based on this 
technique at the present time. For this purpose the relation of revenue 
funds to the national income must be examined briefly. If the ex- 
change velocity of revenue funds (to be represented by V-) is definec 
as the average number of times each dollar of revenue funds is trans 
ferred in a year, and if I; is defined as the percentage of these pay- 
ments that are income to the recipient, then the product, R V: I. 
because of these definitions is equal to the national income paid 
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out. Obviously also the product of V; and I; is an income velocity of 
revenue funds. Separation of income velocity into its two components 
is. however, useful here. 

Variations in the exchange velocity of capital money (V.) may 
perhaps be limited only by the choices of owners of such funds, and 
the exchange velocity of such money may therefore be highly variable. 
Variations in the exchange velocity of revenue funds, however, are 
limited by more tangible elements. The wage-earner must make his 
revenue funds last normally until the next pay day. Some farmers must 
make their revenue funds last until after the next harvest. Business 
men are less restricted; but in many industries there are standards 
as to the amounts of cash required to handle a certain volume of busi- 
ness, and a trade “service” tabulates such information annually for 
the lending officers of banks. Exchange velocity in such industries is 
not constant. Alterations of business policy, alterations in the struc- 
ture of business, and alterations of the direction in which income is 
spent all affect presumably the velocity of revenue funds (V;); but 
for any brief period the range of variations in this average velocity 
may well be more restricted than the range of variations in the average 
velocity of total money. If Ve is much smaller than V; (perhaps in 
1941), then variations in the exchange velocity of all money may arise 
solely from variations in the relative magnitudes of revenue funds and 
of capital money without alteration of the exchange velocity of either. 
The point immediately significant is that variations in the exchange 
velocity of total money do not necessarily indicate equally large varia- 
tions in the exchange velocity of revenue funds. 

The payments of revenue funds that are income to the recipient 
form a variable percentage of the total payments made by use of 
revenue funds. Seventy per cent of the payments made by some rail- 
road may be income to the recipients. In some wholesale establish- 
ment, on the other hand, this percentage may be as small as ten. Altera- 
tions in the structure of business and alterations of the direction in 
which consumers spend their incomes could cause large changes in 
the magnitude of I-; but changes of this kind, if large, are not likely 
to occur suddenly. Alteration of profit margins and of the percentage 
of profit paid out could, however, cause this ratio to be altered quickly. 

Business prosperity and the expansion of business volume tempt 
business men to turn over their cash more rapidly; but such periods 
operate also to expand profit margins and to diminish the percentage 
of profits paid out. Examination of financial statements reveals that, 
when business is improving, V; tends to expand and I, to contract. 
When business volume is diminishing, business men hold more cash 
relatively to sales; but business profits are decreased and out-pay- 
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ments of income tend to become a larger percentage of business reve. 
nues. During business recessions V; is diminished, but I; is increaseq 
The income velocity of revenue funds (V; I-) is apparently more 
stable than either of its components. It seems quite possible that the 
income velocity of revenue funds may well be more stable than the 
income velocity of total money. 

In the calculation presented below, it has been assumed that the 
income velocity of revenue funds remained constant for several years, 
Such absolute constancy is of course improbable; but in the present 
state of our knowledge the use of any other assumption would be even 
more unwarranted. Use of this assumption makes possible an illys- 
tration that will both clarify and shorten the description of certain 
additional attributes of these functional classes of money. The illus- 
tration used here covers the years 1929-1939. In addition to cyclical 
causes of variations in V; I-, the growth of government expenditures 
for relief after 1932 may have altered the direction in which the na- 
tional income was spent so greatly that the value of V- I; was affected 
perceptibly. After 1939 the growth of armament expenditures intro- 
duced a further element that might affect V- I-. In general, each year 
that comparison is extended, increases the probability of significant 
variation in the income velocity of revenue funds. It is believed, how- 
ever, that variations of V;, I, during the period 1929-1939 were not 
great enough to render this illustration misleading for the restricted 
purposes for which it will be used here. 

In order to estimate the magnitude of capital funds in 1939, it is 
necessary to start with 1929. This is the most recent year with respect 
to which we have reason to believe that capital funds were substan- 
tially exhausted. Six years of rapid real investment had been followed 
by a year in which realized capital gain reached an estimated magni- 
tude of about 6 billion dollars, and real investment was then supple- 
mented by the spending of some portion of these gains. Brokers’ loans 
and total bank loans on collateral became greatly expanded. Even an 
enormous initial stock of capital funds, if available in 1922, might 
well have been depleted by the fall of 1929. During the latter year 
also the sale of new bond issues became difficult. 

The most convincing evidence of a shortage in 1929 of available 
capital money arises, however, from a different source. Small reces- 
sions in the prices of stocks ceased to attract significant increments 
of capital funds into the market. Recession of security prices became 
more rapid—again without attracting adequate additional capital funds. 
Because investors had been exceptionally confident during the earlier 
months of 1929, it seems possible that the market supply of C: offered 
at the rates of yield current in mid-summer may well have included 
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substantially all the capital funds then available for investment at any 
rate of yield. Supply of capital money had certainly become in- 
elastic. In the fall of 1929 the supply of capital funds had apparently 
also reached its minimum. An alternative explanation—that investors 
increased their liquidity preferences at this time both suddenly and 
by large amounts—would suffice only if this change of heart affected 
substantially all investors simultaneously; but if C. were indeed 
depleted, then relatively small amounts of paper liquidation, real in- 
vestment, or living on principal could force rapid recession in the 
prices of securities. 

" Minimum capital money does not imply that all money had become 
revenue funds. Even if purchases of securities were paid for in some 
instances by money derived from sales made in a subsequent hour, 
still some volume of Ca was necessary to finance investment transac- 
tions. This volume may have been small. Because a broker combines 
the cash of all his customers into a single account, the use of brokers 
diminishes the total need for capital money. Organization of the Stock 
Clearing Corporation in 1919 resulted in further economy of the money 
needed to finance transactions in securities. Professor Huebner has 
indicated that the cash actually used by brokers in New York during 
1929 averaged less than one-fifth of the daily transactions. As a 
percentage of the year’s business such an amount of capital money 
is trivial indeed. 

Capital funds, however, include C, as well as Ca. A prolonged period 
of expanding income may be expected to enlarge the amount of money 
held as an investment and not available for current purchases of 
securities; but rising prices in the securities markets may cause altera- 
tions of investment policy and may thus diminish C:. Financial in- 
stitutions that publish statements of condition held in 1929 balances 
hat seem small by present standards. A small survey limited to per- 
sonal acquaintances suggested strongly that the volume of capital funds 
held by individuals was also small during the autumn of 1929. 

For these reasons a magnitude of only 5 billion dollars has been 
assigned to total capital money for the year 1929. This estimate, it 
should be emphasized, is no more than a somewhat painstaking guess. 
lts error may be sufficient to invalidate its use for any purposes except 
those for which it will be used here. If 5 billions, however, were the 
magnitude of total capital money in 1929, then revenue funds in 1929 
amounted necessarily to 23.3 billion dollars. 

By definition also, R V; Ir equals income paid out. Substituting 
now in this equation the Department of Commerce estimate for income 
paid out (81.65 billions), we find that the indicated income velocity 
ol revenue money for 1929 was approximately 3.51 per year. This 
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estimate differs from Professor Angell’s figure for “circular velocity” 
in the right direction and perhaps by about the right amount. py 
assuming—and this may be the more dangerous assumption—that jp. 
come velocity remained constant for the next ten years, the following 
values were derived. In the following table M is money in circulation 
outside of banks; M’* is demand deposits exclusive of those of the 
United States and interbank accounts; R + C is total money, R is the 
amount of revenue money as indicated by the calculation suggested 
above; C or capital money is—except for 1929—a remainder found 
by subtracting revenue funds from total money. C, (the cash held by 
life insurance companies) is appended for comparison. Results are 
quoted only to the nearest tenth of a billion dollars. 


Year M M R+C R Cc C, 
1929 3.9 24.4 28.3 23.3 5.0 l 
1930 3.7 24.1 27.8 21.3 6.5 dj 
1931 3.9 21.3 25.3 18.1 7.2 2 
1932 4.9 16.4 21.3 14.1 7.2 3 
1933 5.0 15.2 20.3 13.3 7.0 5 
1934 4.7 17.5 22.2 15.4 6.7 6 
1935 48 21.6 26.3 16.7 9.6 8 
1936 5.2 25.4 30.6 19.4 11.2 3 
1937 5.5 26.9 32.4 20.7 11.8 7 
1938 5.4 25.9 31.3 18.9 12.4 8 
1939 6.0 28.9 34.9 19.9 15.0 9 


Business recession is presumably a period during which capital 
money is augmented. During the years 1929-1931, real liquidation by 
business cooperated with the saving of money income to curtail revenue 
funds and to expand capital money; but credit contraction by banks 
wiped out much capital money and bank closings destroyed revenue 
funds as well as capital money. Future corrections may alter the mag- 
nitudes reported above; but collateral evidence supports the con- 
clusion indicated by these estimates. In spite of credit stringency 
among banks, the nature of the investor’s problem had been altered by 
1931. Lack of capital money was no longer his chief difficulty. Liquidity 
preference or lack of investment confidence was a more significant 
element in 1931 than in 1929. 

During the years 1932-33, however, credit contraction and bank 
closings proceeded so rapidly that capital as well as revenue money 
money was diminished. Ordinarily business recession, because it in- 
volves real liquidation, may be expected to provide the capital money 
(as well as the excess bank reserves) needed for financing subsequent 
business expansion. During 1932-33, however, so much of the capital 
money created by business liquidation was subsequently destroyed by 
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bank liquidation that the amount of capital money left available 
in 1933 for financing business revival was inadequate to finance sub- 
stantial recovery. In 1933, then, good reasons existed for increasing 
bank reserves and for facilitating credit expansion by banks. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from the estimate for 1933 agrees then with estab- 
lished opinion. 

During the year 1933-34, the money created by credit expansion was 
absorbed rapidly into revenue funds. A diminution of capital money is 
also to be expected in a period of greater real investment and living 
on principal. 

One aspect of the year 1934-35 deserves especial comment. Granting 
the limitation on total consumer demand that is implicit in the concept 
of an income velocity whose variations are limited by tangible forces, 
it follows that a business revival with its expansion of revenue funds 
may be prevented by an excessive general level of prices as well 
as by a faulty price structure or other elements. If revenue funds 
of 23 billion dollars were needed in 1929 for normal production 
at the prices current in 1929, and if the variations of income velocity 
(V. I-) are limited substantially by tangible elements, then revenue 
funds of 15 billion dollars in 1934 could facilitate a similar physical 
output only if the prices charged to consumers had also fallen approxi- 
mately in the ratio 23 to 15, because revenue funds must pass through 
consumption as well as through production. Since the average price 
of finished products in 1934 exceeded the level established by this 
requirement, there was presumably a price-level obstacle to business 
investment in addition to such obstacles as may have arisen from other 
causes. Until 1936 the volume of revenue funds was inadequate to 
permit full employment of productive facilities at the prices then 
current. When existing facilities are not utilized, business men have 
little reason to undertake real investment. If commodity prices and 
construction costs are both abnormally high relatively to consumer 
income, then housing construction may be curtailed with especial 
severity. 

Revenue funds, expanded largely by government activities, attained 
approximate adjustment to the price level in 1936; and approach 
toward this adjustment may well have facilitated the business expansion 
of that year. Business liquidation in the year 1937-38 must then be 
explained on other grounds, such as a disproportionate advance of 
wage rates or events in Europe. Though the gigantic subsequent magni- 
tude of capital money may raise practical problems, the events of 
1934 and of 1937 are more significant here. Approach to the problems 
of real investment through a use of the concepts presented here, 
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though it tends to emphasize the significance attached to a general 
price level, does not diminish the importance assigned to the interna] 
structure of a price system. 

Even though the estimates presented above may suffer future cor. 
rection, this illustration has indicated the behavior that should be 
expected from capital and revenue money. It suggests also the possi- 
bility that at some time a technique may be developed which wil] 
measure the relative importance at different periods of the various 
obstacles to real investment, such as a scarcity of capital funds (1929). 
liquidity preference among business men and investors (1931), ap 
excessive general level of the prices demanded from consumers (1934), 
and a faulty internal structure of the price system (1938). Among 
the forces that affect the national income directly, there is a note. 
worthy lack of any good index of living on principal by nonspeculative 
investors. 

In the March and June issues’ of this journal Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel 
presented measures of saving, consumption and investment. To any 
one familiar with the difficulties in this field his achievement is in- 
pressive. His measures of consumption and investment are extremely 
valuable; but he measures saving by measuring “offsets to saving” 
on the hypothesis that “in any one year total investment equals total 
saving.” 

This common idea that financial saving is equal to investment seems 
to be based solely on a pun. Saving, the process, is confused with one 
result of financial saving; namely, capital money left in the possession 
of savers. The moment one trains one’s self to call this result by a 
name different from that applied to the process, it begins to be obvious 
that the process of saving money has also other results and that nothing 
tangible is created by the saving of money income. 

Dr. Ezekiel’s “offsets to saving” consist of real investment minus 
real liquidation plus the more measurable portions of living on principal 
He cannot be criticized for his failure to complete the measurement 
of living on principal. That process appears often in forms that defy 
present statistical controls. His error, if it may be called such, is his 
assumption that the amount of capital money remained constatl 
throughout the period 1921-1940. The amount of capital money is, 
however, highly variable. 

The error created by substituting “saving” for “offsets to saving 
is of course less than the 10 billion dollars by which capital money was 
increased during the period 1929-1939. Total money was expanded by 
6.6 billions during this period, and a large share of this new money 


* Statistical Investigations of Saving, Consumption, and Investment: Part I, Am. Ec 
Rev., Vol. XXXII (Mar., 1942), pp. 22-49; Part II, ibid. (June, 1942), pp. 272-30’. 
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became capital funds. Errors resulting from the use of a constant value 
for V; Ir in the sample calculation presented above may also have 
been large; but evidence of many kinds indicates unmistakably that 
money savings in 1929-1939 exceeded “offsets to saving” during that 
period by several billions of dollars. The savings that were not ab- 
sorbed by “offsets to saving” expanded the cash balances held by life 
insurance companies in 1930-1940 by 896 million dollars. Such sav- 
ings enlarged also the balances held by other institutions and expanded 
to unprecedented magnitude the idle cash held by private investors. 
Because of the nature of present investment processes, such individuals 
are almost necessarily the principal owners of capital money. 
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PRICE CONTROL AND RATIONING 


SOME ASPECTS OF PRICE CONTROL AND RATIONING' 
By W. W. Rostow 


I. The Fall of Selective Price Control 


The freezing of retail prices, on May 18, 1942, brought to an end the 
period of so-called selective price control. In September 1940 when 
efforts at price control were first informally begun, there were already 
those, marked by the experience of 1917-18, who advocated a general 
freezing of prices and wages. The majority of economists, however, 
opposed such wide and drastic action at that time. The impact of the 
armament program was still extremely uneven, and it was felt that price 
and wage increases in certain areas might usefully serve to redistribute 
resources and to stimulate output, at least up to the level of current 
fixed capacity. Control was instituted in those individual markets where 
existing and anticipated war demands were most strongly felt arid where 
substantial price increases had already taken place—at first largely 
metals and metal products, and lumber. During the year 1941 most of 
the basic materials, other than farm products, and some semi-fabricated 
and finished goods, were brought under control. 

Between February and December 1941 some 45 formal price sched- 
ules were fixed. In December 1941 and January 1942, with the sharp 
acceleration in production and production plans, 42 schedules were re- 
quired. In the year ending January 1942 the average monthly increase 
in wholesale prices was at a rate of 1.7 per cent; in the month after 
Pearl Harbor, at a rate of 2.6 per cent. Retail prices rose even more 
rapidly. The control of prices through individual markets was no longer 
feasible. 

Broadly, then, history will regard selective price control as the instru- 
ment more or less appropriate to the early stages of rearmament, the 

‘Eprror’s Note: This paper was presented to the Review by Professor Edward $ 
Mason, chairman of the Conference on Price Research, with the following note: “The 
annual meeting of the Conference on Price Research at the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, May 8, 1942, was devoted to a discussion of general maximum price contro! and 
of rationing. The speakers at the conference were Donald Humphrey, Hans Neisser, Paul 
O'Leary, Harold Rowe and Richard Gettell of the Office of Price Administration, and 
A. F. W. Plumptre of the Canadian Legation in Washington. This paper is a condensation 


of the remarks and discussion and was prepared by W. W. Rostow, Office of Strategic 
Services.” 
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universal price ceiling and rationing as a concomitant of the full war 
effort. The rough justice of this view should not, however, conceal the 
particular forces which necessitated the abandonment of selective price 
control; for, in itself, the “freeze” does not guarantee their easy regula- 
tion. 

Under selective price control prices representing roughly half the 
productive activity of the economy were, at various dates, frozen at the 
wholesale level. These were, for the most part, prices of widely used 
industrial raw and semi-manufactured materials, and industrial equip- 
ment. It was hoped that industrial costs, in general, would be held in 
check by the stabilization of these prices. 

At best, this method promised to limit the rise in certain categories 
of industrial costs. There was no control of farm prices, and rising 
foodstuff prices intensified the pressures, in an otherwise tight labor 
market, for higher money wages. Government contracts, replete with 
escalator clauses, were being let at unit prices which failed to take 
account of the cost-reducing consequences of large-scale production. 
And, on the side of demand, no serious effort was made in our fiscal 
policy to limit incomes to a level commensurate with the supply of goods 
available at current prices. In this setting, the controlled prices held, 
but the uncontrolled prices continued their steady rise. 

As conceived by its advocates selective price control was never re- 
garded as a sufficient device. Under the protection of adequate fiscal 
and wage policies, and with a free hand in selecting the prices to be 
controlled, it might have succeeded in controlling the price structure as 
a whole and adjusting and guiding it to meet the accelerating pace and 
changing character of the war effort. The Treasury did not, or perhaps 
in the nature of the political atmosphere could not, accept its central 
deflationary rdle in such a scheme; while other political forces limited 
the extent to which controls might be applied to money wages and to 
farm prices. Selective price control in practice was, therefore, neither 
the reflection nor the testing of a general theory so much as an oppor- 
tunistic compromise. Pearl Harbor was required to give shape to our 
economic as well as to our military policies. When, early in 1942, the 
Office of Price Administration found itself virtually administering an 
inflation, a more powerful and direct instrument of control was neces- 
sarily invoked. 


Il. The Freeze 


The freeze order is distinguished from the earlier procedures not only 
because it is general, but because it brings its pressure to bear at the 
retail as well as at the wholesale end of the price structure. The theory 
ol its operation is, simply, that the business man can no longer look 
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to Washington and upward adjustments for relief. The ceiling is fixed. 
Under it, the retailer, the distributor, the wholesaler, and the manv- 
facturer must, in general, find their own salvation. Official relief can 
not take the form of price increases; only a selective dispensation of 
subsidy remains. 

The freeze order thus has the central advantage of breaking the 
cumulative circle. A pressure from the side of costs must, in the typical 
case, be resolved in the market for factors of production where it 
originates. Ideally, it can not be transmitted. 

This new relationship based on a fixed outer price limit is, of course, 
of special importance as a means of halting the rise of wage rates. The 
persuasive case for a stabilized level of wages could only be made when 
the rise in the cost of living had been checked. It was, in the nature of 
labor’s experience, impossible to curb the agitation for higher money 
wages in the face of rising retail prices. That kind of real wage reduc- 
tion was not tolerated; whereas a reduction engineered through ration- 
ing, taxation, and forced savings, within the framework of fixed retail 
prices, enjoys a reasonable opportunity of popular acceptance. 


III, Gaps in the Freeze Order 


It seems doubtful, however, that the price freeze is going to cause 
unemployment, or even a material shortening of work hours among the 
price administrators. In the first place, the freeze order in its present 
form is not complete in its coverage. It has three major gaps. About 
29 per cent of the food component of the cost of living, and 20 per cent 
of wholesale food prices are uncontrolled; this leaves an estimated 13 
per cent of the cost of living outside the jurisdiction of the order. 

Secondly, no formal provision has been made for the control of money 
wage rates. Opinion differs as to the seriousness of this omission. A 
number of forces are operating in such a way as to facilitate labor seli- 
restraint: the retail price freeze, the pressure of patriotic appeal, the 
announced stabilization aim of the President and the War Labor Board, 
and the narrowing range of possible consumer expenditures. A surplus 
of cash has characterized the wartime condition of both British and 
German working men. On the other hand, as the Canadian experience 
indicates, many employers may find themselves able and willing to 
countenance higher money wage rates. Unless effective steps are taken 
to control labor mobility, a competitive bidding up of wage rates may 
add to the burden of the price problem in both its fiscal and administra- 
tive aspects. 

The danger of voluntary wage increases is reinforced by the third 
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major gap in the price control order. Government contracts have not yet 
been subject to formal regulation. Some contracts contain escalator 
clauses that permit the automatic transfer to the government of cost 
increases. It is too early to measure the importance of this factor. The 
current tendency is, in fact, to re-negotiate contracts at lower unit 
prices, in somewhat belated recognition of the economies of capacity 
output and of large-scale production. Nevertheless, a way remains open 
for bringing abnormal competitive pressure to bear on producers who 
are not able to transmit wage increases to their consumers. The use to 
which the escalator clause is put clearly demands vigilant and critical 
scrutiny. 


IV. The Squeeze and the Roll-Back 


As noted earlier, a readjustment of cost-price relationships within 
the framework of a retail price ceiling is intrinsic to the price order in 
its present form. Among the groups affected the retailers have been 
subject to a special pressure. This pressure—the squeeze—arises be- 
cause some retailers were selling, on the base date, at prices based on 
the cost of goods purchased at an earlier date and not on a replacement 
cost basis. If all retailers were, on the base date of the general ceiling, 
setting prices on a replacement cost basis, there would be no squeeze. 
In fact, no special problem exists in the case of eggs, meats, and other 
nonmanufactured foodstuffs which have a short period of turnover. 
The squeeze is, of course, most severe in the case of manufactured 
goods, a considerable inventory of which is normally held in stock. 

The general theory of the freeze order is that the Office of Price 
\dministration, aided by the natural pressure from the retailers, should 
take the initiative and force wholesalers and manufacturers to lower 
their prices in such a way as to reéstablish normal cost-price relations 
throughout the economy. A nadir in Washington administrative jargon 
was reached when this process was called “rolling back the squeeze.” 
To the extent that the pressure from the retailer succeeds in forcing a 


general downward adjustment in the price structure, retailers eliminate 
a major burden for the administrators. They are, in any case, placed 
in the position of having a heavy vested interest in resisting any upward 
‘reep of prices on the manufacturer’s or wholesaler’s level. 


[t is of the nature of a modern war economy that the retailer and 


distributor, in general, must suffer. In the case of automobiles and other 
durable consumers’ goods decimation has already occurred. The prob- 
em of dealing with such instances is essentially independent of the price 
'reeze order. But where a lowering of prices at the manufacturing stage 


's impossible, and where bankruptcy can not be countenanced, subsidies 
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may be required. An effort has been made to measure the maximum sum 
that might be involved in supporting by subsidy the retailers’ position, 
It is estimated that wholesale prices would have to be lowered by about 
. 3 per cent to eliminate the present squeeze on retail prices: that repre- 
sents the net lag of retail behind wholesale prices from June 1939 to 
March 1942. Excluding meats and nonmanufactured foods, assuming 
that retail prices are fixed by means of a constant percentage mark-up 
and that the roll-back will not operate, this might involve annual 
subsidy payments of the order of 600 to 700 million dollars, if the re- 
tailer’s profit position were to be maintained.* 

This figure has been confirmed, as an outside limit, by an independent 
calculation. The average turnover period, by type of retail store, was 
established as of 1939. The testimony of retailers indicated that inven- 
tory costs were taken as an average of original and replacement cost. 
The lag could, therefore, be expressed as one-half of the turnover period. 
On this basis the sum necessary annually to compensate for the squeeze 
was calculated by type of retail outlet. It came to 650 million dollars. 

In fact, outlays on this scale are not likely; because (1) some roll- 
back can be expected; (2) a considerable proportion of the retailer’s 
costs are fixed, and a mark-up proportional to the rise in wholesale 
prices would not be required to maintain the retailer’s net income; 
(3) the absorption by some retailers of a part of the squeeze may be 
possible without endangering their solvency, in the present state of 
reserves and profits; and (4) the subsidy will not, in fact, be used to 
maintain all retailers in business. The problems facing the administra- 
tors are likely to be problems in special markets and special regions. 
The freeze procedure in itself is not calculated to convert the retail 
trade as a whole into a distressed area. 

A special and important case of a not dissimilar lag is that of money 
wages. A part of the hesitancy on the part of the government to estab- 
lish formal wage ceilings may well have stemmed from a fear that the 
fixing of March retail prices might involve some general discrimination 
against labor. On the whole, however, the wage rises in coal, iron, and 
other basic industries, in the course of 1941, are believed to have estab- 
lished a situation which will permit the acceptance by labor of the 
March range of retail prices if that level of retail prices is, in fact, held. 
Some upward adjustments, in certain of the labor markets, may be re- 
quired, and have, in fact, occurred since the freeze order. But if the 
wage agreements in the major war industries can be maintained, it is 
possible that labor’s dissatisfaction in the course of the war will not take 
the form of a general demand for higher money wage rates. 


*It is worth emphasizing that not only the retailers themselves, but also landowners 
and municipalities have a substantial vested interest in maintaining solvency in retail trade 
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V. Quality Deterioration—Implicit Inflation 


A difficult, but not necessarily dangerous problem is raised in the ad- 
ministration of the price order by the deterioration in the quality of 
manufactures which is already under way and which can be expected 
to become more acute. The refined and various output of our pre-war 
industrial machine yielded, in each market, a complex array of similar 
goods of differing quality, sold at different prices. The clothing trade 
offers, of course, a prime example of this complexity. 

As quality deteriorates it is unlikely that, on their own initiative, re- 
tailers will concomitantly lower prices. An extra profit for the retailer, 
or a profit shared throughout the chain of relevant markets, results. 
To the administrator this windfall is not a major threat; since it pro- 
duces no direct pressure against the price ceiling. It involves a cut in 
real income for the community, and enlarged business profits. The OPA 
can, of course, exert formal and informal pressure for retail price re- 
ductions at the manufacturing and distribution levels; but the issue is 
likely to remain peripheral. Perhaps the best solution is the develop- 
ment of standardized and uniformly priced products over a wide range 
of consumers’ needs. 


VI. The Price Freeze and Production 


Selective price control, as a concept, envisaged the use of the price 
mechanism as a means of stimulating production in the directions which 
the armament program indicated as desirable. 

There is some doubt as to the extent to which OPA policy, prior to the 
freeze, positively contributed to increased war production; but it is 
evident that selectively controlled prices forced no large number of 
necessary producers into bankruptcy. To the extent that prices re- 
mained free to fluctuate in response to war demands, the rough purposes 
of the war program, at that stage, were served. 

The price order, however, arbitrarily freezes the price structure at 
a given moment in time. Should the requirements of the war effort 
alter, it inhibits a price increase from evoking automatically a desired 
increase in production. In an otherwise uncontrolled economy, a price 
freeze would, undoubtedly, have important and probably undesirable 
effects on the allocation of resources. The power of subsidy, however, 
as recently employed in the case of scrap rubber, avoids the principal 
danger inherent in this situation. The presence of Mr. Henderson in the 
War Production Board affords the possibility of a unified production 
policy, in which subsidies play their part, along with priorities and 
direct allocations, in achieving the desired disposition of resources. The 
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problem posed by a rigid price system faced with shifting tastes and 
demands is more likely to arise in some future planned economy than 
under the direct controls of modern warfare. 


VII. Rationing and the Freeze 


The freezing of retail prices represents a decision on policy with re- 
spect to one of the three major variables that will determine the distri- 
bution of civilian goods during the war. In general, the problem of 
distribution is one of matching the supply of goods and the flow of 
spendable income, at a desired price level, and of absorbing (or 
neutralizing) the residual fund of spendable cash in consumers’ hands. 
If this process is fully to be controlled, closely interrelated decisions 
must be taken with respect to price levels, appropriate allotments of 
relatively scarce goods, and the removal (or neutralization) of excess 
funds in the consumers’ goods markets. In fact, distribution is not fully 
controlled in the United States. Nevertheless, control measures in each 
of these three directions have been taken. 

Prices are now being held to maximum levels lower, in many cases, 
than those that would obtain if consumers were free to compete for 
scarce supplies of goods; and the rationing of certain scarce individual 
commodities, on some socially equitable basis, has been attempted. 
Finally, taxation sufficiently severe to narrow substantially the inflation- 
ary gap is being sought. 


VIII. The Case of Sugar 


Rationing has thus far been confined to cases where the special 
conditions of the war have substantially reduced current supplies: 
notably sugar and gasoline. The case of sugar, where rationing policy 
and procedures appear to have been fairly well stabilized, reveals 
many of the problems that will characterize other rationing efforts; 
although, of course, the sugar market is, in many ways, distinctive. 


1. The Point of Initial Control 


A primary rationing problem is to establish control over the flow 
of supplies at that point in the market which presents the least adminis- 
trative difficulties. In most cases that point occurs where the market is 
narrowest; i.e., where the smallest number of operators handle the total 
supply. In the sugar market control was established at the point of 
import for direct consumption sugar, and at the point of refining in 
the case of beet and cane. The importers and refiners must account for 
all sugar sold as direct consumption sugar, either by turning over the 
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‘struments received in connection with the rationing to civilian users, 
or accounting for it as having been sold to the government. They are 
the final collectors of the coupons of civilians and the allocation certifi- 
tes of industrial consumers of sugar. 


( 


2. Initial Stocks 


The ability of the wholesaler or retailer to secure supplies depends on 
his surrender of coupons or certificates. The amount of these available 
lepended in large part on the stocks of sugar held when rationing went 
‘nto effect. Those who held no stocks would, in effect, be out of the 
market for the duration. Those with excessive stocks were at a great 
competitive advantage. To meet this situation an effort has been made 
to adjust distributors’ stocks to a level meeting the needs of his normal 
turnover. Sugar stocks have not been physically transferred; but, for 
a time, allotments have been made on a selective basis, designed to pro- 
duce a roughly uniform relation between stocks and the normal volume 
of sales. With this adjustment the sugar allotments can be employed as 
a useful measure of the distributor’s importance in the market as a 
whole; and future food rationing allotments may be made on the basis 
of the present flow of sugar through the various retail and wholesale 
outlets. 


3. The Determination of Total Supply 


A delicate question that had to be answered before civilian or indus- 
trial allotments could be made was the size of the flow that could be 
expected over the immediate and middle future. Ideally, for those 
charged with rationing, this figure should be a given, determined by the 
WPB. The OPA can only serve as the administrative middleman, dis- 
tributing with minimum friction the supplies available after the more 
urgent but capricious demands of the war effort have been satisfied. 
Even in the case of commodities grown or manufactured within the 
United States, a supply figure guaranteed to hold over any considerable 
period of time can not be furnished by the WPB. In the case of sugar 
the problem was accentuated by the partial dependence of supply on 
imports and shipping allotments. It is clear that the figure for supply, 
on which the initial rationing periods were actually based, was some- 
thing of an approximation. 


+. Civilian and Industrial Allotments 


lhe mechanical problem of designing and printing ration books and 
' mobilizing a staff for civilian registration was, of course, enormous. 
Nevertheless, that aspect of the task, and the gaining of public ac- 


ceptance, proved relatively tractable. More serious difficulties arose with 
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respect to allocations for institutional and industrial users. As the i ‘"! 
pilot commodity in the field of food rationing for household consumer; i °°! 
sugar was eminently satisfactory. Its wide commercial and industri:| 

ant 


use, however, introduced numerous complexities. 

Among other uses sugar is employed in the tanning of leather, the 
manufacture of powder, and the feeding of bees and canaries. In some 
uses the product to which sugar contributes is of greater importance. 
under present conditions, than sugar itself: in canned meats, preserved 
fruits and vegetables, canned milk, and so forth. In such cases sugar 
was allotted for all units of the desired product available. Efforts have 
been made to induce economy in such uses, but no vegetables or meat 
will rot for lack of sugar. 

Restaurants and institutions have been allotted 50 per cent of their 
usage in the corresponding months of 1941; or, to take account of the 
large turnover in restaurant ownership, March 1942 may be used as the 
base for all months. All other users have been allotted 70 per cent of 
1941 consumption rates: bakers, confectioners, bottlers of soft drinks, 
and so forth. Rationing of this category has revealed strikingly the ex- 
tent to which the public is attached to different manufactured food- 
stuffs. The cut in sugar allotments to bakers has caused little complaint; 


restrictions on bottled drinks, however, have created real difficulties. Th 
The speed-up of industrial operations has entrenched the mid-afternoon ing 
Coca-Cola as a national institution. eo 
e 

5. Special Adjustments the 
Two residual problems of considerable importance are the supplying ” 
of supplementary sugar allotments to expanding defense areas and to - 
housewives for home canning. In many rapidly growing communities - 
restaurants, hotels, and other institutional consumers are springing up; ind 
and in most cases their demand is legitimate. Further, the local bottlers ~ 
of soft drinks, with allotments based on pre-war consumption, have - 
found themselves unable to meet requirements. The working out of ie 


satisfactory adjustments has proved a complex administrative prob- 
lem. Similarly, the use of sugar in home canning is clearly of high pri- 
ority; but the elaboration of a system of supplementary rations, repre- 
senting a minimum compatible with the avoidance of spoiled fruits and 
vegetables, will not be an easy task. 


6. Equating Supply and Demand 


it \ 
In a sense, the experience of sugar rationing offers a partial answe! KA 
to the old academic controversy concerning the possibility of fully du 


planning the operations of a given market. The practical as well as the 
theoretical resolution appears to be a method of trial and error. Neither 
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supply nor demand, under the conditions of the experiment, was ex- 
actly known. Presumably the allotments for the first rationing period 
were set conservatively, in the light of expected supply, with the expect- 
ancy of either achieving a net increase in stocks at the end of the period, 
or a more or less exact balance between the current flow of supplies 
and current consumption. It was realized, however, that many of the 
data upon which this informed series of guesses was made might change; 
and in fact they did change, notably with respect to the shipping situa- 
tion. But a close scrutiny of the mass of evidence pouring in to the ad- 
ministrators should supply a basis for immediate adjustment of unit 
allotments or of rationing periods, if that is desirable; and, over a period 
of time, their experience should yield an increasing sense of the magni- 
tude of the variables that determine supply and distribution in the 


markets for sugar and other foodstuffs. 


7. Block Rationing 

The distribution of sugar was set up in such a way as to permit an 
easy extension of rationing to other scarce foodstuffs. The experience 
of both the public and the administrators with the problems of sugar 
will, surely, facilitate the rationing of other commodities in this field. 
The extension of rationing will, however, almost certainly involve deal- 
ing with some commodities less homogeneous than sugar. Sugar’s virtual 
uniformity in quality and, so far as noncommercial rationing is con- 
cerned, singleness in form helped make it an ideal pilot in the field. In 
the case of (say) canned goods or meats a more complex system of 
points will have to be worked out. Within the field of canned goods, for 
example, prices may be quoted in points as well as in money terms; 
and within his total point supply the consumer may exercise a certain 
independence of choice. Changes in consumers’ tastes can be easily 
met by an adjustment of the point-prices attached to the various com- 
modities. In this way, it is envisaged, rationing can flexibly expand— 
commodity by commodity, block by block—under the probable gradual 
tightening of supply conditions. 


IX. The Rationing of Apparel 


It is possible that at some stage of the war effort civilian clothing will 
have to be rationed. The complexities of this potential problem empha- 
size the relative simplicity of rationing sugar. Clothing is heterogeneous; 
it varies in quality; the demand for it varies with age, occupation, locale, 
and season; it is manufactured by numerous firms; and it is semi- 
durable. From these characteristics stem the major difficulties in any 
system of clothing rationing. 
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1. The Problem of Timing 


It is approximately ten months between the time a mill begins weay. 
ing and the time the finished garment appears at retail. This lag be. 
tween the flow of raw materials and finished output affords a usefy! 
interim to those who may be called upon to institute the rationing of 
apparel. If rationing were introduced immediately upon the appearance 
of a raw material shortage, the various stages in the market would 
hold substantial stocks capable of cushioning the supply situation, and 
of permitting a fairly general type of rationing. If rationing were per- 
mitted to await the appearance of shortages at the retail end, it is 
likely that the administrators would be faced with the interminable 
problems of selective rationing: according to age, occupation, and so 
forth. A general point system, with occasional exceptions, might be im- 
possible. 

The semi-durable character of clothing requires, further, that the 
planning of rationing be done with real secrecy; and that the proce- 
dures be introduced virtually without warning. At worst, the hoarding 
of sugar in anticipation of rationing, caused stock-piling by some 
individuals of a few weeks’ or months’ supply. Even this amount of 
hoarding proved largely correctable. A run on the clothing stores, how- 
ever, many of which are swollen with stocks, might involve the purchase 
of a supply for a year or more by a sufficient number of persons to 
affect the whole basis of the rationing scheme. 


2. Some Problems of a Point System 


It would be all but impossible to apply a point system to the full 
range of apparel available in the pre-war clothing market. Differences 
in style, service, quality, and type of garment involve degrees so fine 
that a money price system is required fully to reflect the shadings. The 
distinctions are such that it would be impossible even to define the 
various grades of clothing within the retail markets, in formal adminis- 
trative terms. The European experience has been that standardized 
garments, for large-scale consumption, were a necessary condition for 
successful rationing. 

Almost any rationing system, even for standardizing garments, must 
take account of the needs of special groups in the population. The wide 
range of American climate; the requirements of the heavy worker, of 
children and expectant mothers—all these and other legitimate distinc- 
tions promise the potential administrators elaborate difficulties, espe 
cially if the total supply situation has badly deteriorated by the time 
rationing is introduced. 

The actual construction of a point system for clothing involves, in 
simplest terms, the allocation of coupons just sufficient, over the neces- 
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sarily long rationing period, to absorb the supplies available. Initial 
information, both as to the size of clothing stocks and consumers’ habits, 
‘s even more unsatisfactory than in the case of sugar. It is believed that. 
at the retail, wholesale, and manufacturers’ level, there are very sub- 


weay- 
be- 


~ stantial stocks of clothing; but it is evident that they are distributed 
rance very unevenly. Some sellers have rented warehouses, others are already 
vould n short supply. A reallocation of stocks in the clothing market is cer- 
and tainly not as tractable a problem as in the case of a single homogeneous 
» Der- commodity, such as sugar. 


The apparel industry, in fact, is not a single industry but a complex 


‘th of different industries variously organized. With respect to shoes, where 
i. re are perhaps a thousand manufacturers, satisfactory points of con- 
. ™ trol might be set up, back to which the consumers’ coupons might filter 
4 for collection. In hosiery and apparel, however, the raw materials have 
t the ilternative uses, and they proceed to the finished stages by widely dif- 
bare. fering routes. There is no narrow point in the market, through which 
rding the total supply regularly passes, where the administrators could with- 
wie draw the coupon currency and exercise the necessary controls. It is 
i of therefore not surprising that, in both Britain and Germany, the institu- 
= tion of rationing has been accompanied not only by a standardization 
ses of clothing types, but also by a reorganization and rationalization of 
se to the industry as a whole. 
X. General Rationing 
full | The rationing of specific commodities, or even blocks of commodities, 
“a is a consequence of particular material shortages. A general rationing 
, “* system, however, depending upon the outlook of the analyst, is a neces- 
The “ preliminary, substitute, or complement to fiscal policy. Specific 
the rationing, in a market where maximum prices are fixed, merely ensures 
nis. in equitable distribution of a scarce good; and to the extent that it 
lized s total money expenditure in one direction; it exacerbates the prob- 
‘. lem mo price control in others. General rationing, however, whatever its 
particular form, is designed so to limit spendable currency as to match 
_ th e total value of consumers’ goods in the markets. 
wide | This aim, theoretically, might be achieved by a fiscal policy suffi- 
“"’ iently severe to withdraw funds from the system on a scale such that, 
sine t current prices, total spendable cash equalled the total value of con- 
‘ — goods. There are three major objections to this procedure. First, 
io 2 ai policy can control only the size of incomes, not the total supply 
ol spendable cash. Therefore, those with substantial savings might 
: successfully resist efforts to induce a reduction in their outlays for con- 
aa sumers’ goods. Secondly, a fiscal policy of sufficient severity fully to 
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eliminate the inflationary gap seems, from recent world experience. 
politically unfeasible. Even in Germany, the consumers’ position has 
been characterized by cash surpluses. Third, there remain, even jn 
economies where conversion to the war effort has been carried to a 
maximum, a number of outlets for spending which do not require limita- 
tion. Perhaps the most important of these (assuming adequate limita- 
tion on new borrowing) is the liquidation of debt. To a considerable 
extent outlays on health, insurance, education, and entertainment fall 
in the same class. And, of course, there are no immediate reasons for 
discouraging the flow of income into cash hoards or War Bonds. It is, 
presumably, some combination of these factors which has restrained 
the Treasury’s hand. 

In the light of its day-to-day problems the ideal position for the 
Treasury would be one where consumers’ expenditures were almost 
universally rationed and where the voluntary purchase of War Bonds 
was virtually the only satisfactory remaining outlet for surplus cash. 
The ideal position for the OPA would be one where the Treasury was 
limiting incomes to the value of available consumers’ goods plus volun- 
tary “harmless” expenditure. 

Schemes for over-all rationing, in fact, emerge as a continuum, 
stretching from orthodox fiscal policy at one end of the scale to com- 
plete and direct allocations of particular resources and finished com- 
modities, at the other. 

Realistic controversy, on a middle ground, now centers on the rela- 
tive advantages of rationing over-all expenditure, as opposed to ration- 
ing commodities by a point system. Both methods would permit wide 
areas of consumers’ choice, within the limits of rationing in particular 
markets; but the point system, as usually presented, would involve a 
less thoroughgoing leveling of real income. All persons might, for ex- 
ample, spend an equal number of points on clothing; but those with 
larger incomes, spending more money along with their points, would 
get clothing of better quality. A point system of this type might well 
cause a diversion of resources into higher quality products, of greater 
profitability, at the expense of items of mass consumption. This is, 
however, a general characteristic of any system that permits unequal 
money incomes to express themselves in the market for consumption 
goods and, short of income rationing on an egalitarian basis, or total 
rationing of consumers’ goods, it will tend to persist. 


XI. Can the Freeze Hold? 


The price freeze order was precipitated by a situation where a de- 
creasing supply of consumers’ goods, in the face of rising money 1 
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comes, caused a rapid increase in prices. In itself, the freeze order 
neither decreased money incomes nor increased the supply of con- 
sumers’ goods. It was, essentially, the statement of a policy and of a 
purpose: “We shall distribute our resources and our consumers’ goods, 
in the course of this war, within the framework of a clearly defined 
maximum price level.” The steps necessary to implement this purpose— 
in rationing, subsidies, and in wage and fiscal policy—are being or must 
still be taken. 

If no such complementary steps were taken, if the freeze operated 
without support, it would be violated in at least three ways. Without 
4 reduction or neutralization of spendable income, large-scale black 
markets would spring up, and inflation would continue. Without formal 
rationing of scarce consumers’ goods, informal, and probably inequitable 
schemes would emerge, with the retailer as administrator. Without an 
adequate wage policy, legitimate claims for subsidy, due to rising 
variable costs, would overwhelm the administrators. 

The responsibility for holding the freeze thus rests in varied hands. 
The OPA has, in a sense, only one direct responsibility: it must be pre- 
pared to intervene promptly in unrationed markets, where shortages 
have lead to black market operations or to inequitable informal ration- 
ing. Less directly, but perhaps more important, it must, in consultation 
with the Treasury, achieve that combination of fiscal policy and ration- 
ing that will roughly equate the current value of consumers’ goods with 
the funds consumers can or choose to place in the retail markets.* 
Finally, the OPA has a vested interest in preventing increases in money 
wages, especially in those instances where the increase in costs can not 
manifestly be borne by the manufacturer at current prices, or where 
the granting of a wage increase will tend to detonate similar demands 
elsewhere in the economy. 

Of these tasks the most important is, of course, the adequate limita- 
tion of the funds consumers bring to the markets. And as the price ad- 
ministrators in each market deal with the chronic pressures against 
the price ceilings, each holding his own particular fort, they look back 
over their shoulders for aid. They look, overwhelmingly, to the Treas- 
ury. That is an experience not soon to be forgotten by academic men; 
and in consequence it is likely that future generations of economists, 
unlike their predecessors, will be brought up with a sharp sense of the 
common forces that affect the determination of an individual price and 
the price level as a whole. 

There is a final major lesson to be learned from the relativelv success- 

‘The necessary equation might be defined roughly as follows: The value of consumers’ 


s at frozen prices must equal total current income plus withdrawals from savings 
nus taxes, voluntary savings, and “harmless” spending. 
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ful experience of Canada and Britain with this range of problems. It js 
that, with the codperation of the public, and of the special affected 
groups within it, the desired price stabilization and pattern of dist;j- 
bution can be achieved; and that without such codperation, the most 
prescient and complete legal administration might fail. In a very limited 
sense Canada was fortunate in that the ruling political party was re- 
garded as sympathetic to business interests, and the price ceiling wa; 
administered, for the most part, by business men. There was, perhaps, 
less prima facie suspicion of official motives than was present initially 
in this country. In this setting, and under the Canadian constitution, a 
highly flexible system of controls has operated, capable of rapid altera- 
tion to meet changing circumstances. The magnitude of the American 
problem, the relatively sharp distinction between the executive and 
legislative branches, and the complexity of American political life make 
inevitable the greater difficulties that we face. It is, however, evident 
that aside from the formal correctness of the quantitative and qualita- 
tive judgments made by the various administrators charged with price 
control, rationing, and wage and fiscal policy, the success of the pro- 
gram as a whole will depend heavily on the good will and self-discipline 
of a public on which severe and unaccustomed restraints are being im- 
posed. 


Washington, D.C. 
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HOW TO RATION CONSUMERS’ GOODS AND 
CONTROL THEIR PRICES 


By W. ALLEN WALLIS 


I 


The growing scarcity of consumers’ goods makes the problem of 
rationing them increasingly urgent. Sugar, typewriters, bicycles, auto- 
mobiles, tires, and gasoline are already subject to direct administrative 
rationing. Although no widespread infringement of the sugar regulations 
is apparent, the experience with tires and gasoline, if it should become 
more general, would be tragic. Even with sugar the cost of administra- 
tion is not to be blinked at in a country straining every nerve toward 
war production. 

A fundamental difficulty with administrative rationing is that equal 
allotments do not result in equal treatment or equal sacrifice. This has 
been recognized for tires and gasoline, and varying quantities have been 
allowed different classes of consumers. But no administrative board can 
appraise the merits of claims for allotments above the minimum, nor 
can it control the disposition of the commodity once allotted. Perhaps 
it can determine that a gasoline user’s work is important for defense 
and that no public conveyance is available; it cannot judge whether he 
could shift his residence, change jobs, ride with a neighbor. And most 
of its problems are far more complicated than this one. For success a 
rationing board requires a nearly unanimous feeling by the general pub- 
lic that rationing is necessary, that the board’s methods are proper, 
ind that its administration is competent, uniform and impartial. 

In our economy goods have normally been apportioned through the 
price mechanism. The commodity goes to those who want it badly 
enough to pay the price, this being dependent upon need or taste for the 
commodity, upon the acceptability of substitutes, and especially upon 
incomes. The income element in determining the distribution of goods 
ind services is always a source of social concern. This concern occa- 
sionally results in direct allocation of goods and services outside the 
price system, notably free education and medical facilities, and more 
often it leads to efforts to redistribute income, notably through pro- 
gressive income, gift, and inheritance taxes. 

In wartime the réle of income in rationing through the price mecha- 
nism becomes crucial, whether the peacetime distribution of income 
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be regarded as admirable or abominable, for the wartime lowering of 
total consumption would push considerable fractions of the population 
below the subsistence level if peacetime differentials in living standards 
were maintained. In wartime, furthermore, the amount of money which 
consumers have and try to spend exceeds the amount of goods and 
services for sale. The excess, or “inflationary gap,” causes a general 
rise in the level of prices, which may become a serious impediment to 
economic mobilization, by retarding the shift of resources, discouraging 
saving, encouraging hoarding of goods, and erratically shifting the 
burden of the war. To rely on the normal operation of the price system 
during the war thus would cause great inequities in consumption and 
serious obstruction of the war effort, and this in ways that would 
cumulate, weakening morale, encouraging further injustices in the dis- 
tribution of goods, aggravating the inflationary movement. 
Measures to restrict these disruptive tendencies so far adopted fall 
into two general categories: (1) over-all measures to reduce the in- 
flationary gap, such as increased taxation, restriction of consumer 
credit, and government borrowing from consumers; and (2) specific 
controls, such as price ceilings and rationing coupons. The second kind 
of measure cannot control inflation; indeed, it was clearly recognized 
in the statement accompanying the Price Ceiling Order of April 28, 
1942, that measures of the first category are essential for that. But the 
over-all measures are unwieldy, slow in their effects, and not sufficiently 
flexible to keep up with rapid and unforeseeable alterations in the 
magnitude of the inflationary gap—though they can doubtless be im- 
proved in detail, as for example by withholding income at its sources 
instead of waiting, as now, from two-and-a-half to twenty-three months 
to complete collection of income taxes. The specific controls embodied 
in the Price Ceiling Order and accompanying rationing devices, while 
they might alleviate gross inequalities if they functioned smoothly, 
actually cause great waste of whatever consumers’ goods are available: 
in addition, the huge cost of administering them reduces the amount 
of consumers’ and of war goods available. The waste of goods which 
they cause can be discussed best in relation to a constructive proposal. 
The proposal set forth here is an amalgam of over-all measures and 
specific controls. It would effect the optimum allocation of scarce goods 
among consumers with infinitely less cost, friction and waste, and with 
far greater simplicity and flexibility than other methods. At the same 
time it would prevent inflation and facilitate economic mobilization. 


II 


Let us approach the general plan by steps. First, consider the prob- 
lem of rationing meat. Beef yields various cuts in proportions which are 
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not easily altered. With consumer income rising and its usual outlets 
in durable goods closed, nearly everyone will try to buy the best cuts. 
Because of the price ceiling, the price cannot rise above its highest point 
in March, and at that price the demand will exceed the supply. Perhaps 
butchers will favor special customers, or perhaps a first-come, first- 
served policy will prevail. Either will cause considerable injustices and 
crumbling, all the more because those engaged in war work are likely 
to be too busy to shop early and wait in line, or are apt to have moved 
recently and so not to have established claims to a butcher’s favor. As 
in the case of sugar, administrative rationing will become necessary. 
But it would be preposterous to assign to each person so many ounces 
per week of sirloin steak, so many of porterhouse, so many of top round, 
so many of bottom round, so many of rib roast, etc. 

A far more intelligent policy is that of the English, who limit each 

person to a certain value of meat per week. Those who prefer quality to 
quantity can exercise their preference, as can those who prefer quantity 
to quality. Suppose the prices of different cuts are left to demand and 
supply, subject to the important restriction that each person’s total 
demand is limited to, say, 75 cents per week. Then, if there is a general 
preference for quality, the prices of better cuts will rise enormously and 
the prices of poorer cuts will fall correspondingly. For, if everyone 
tried to spend most of his 75 cents on good cuts, their price would have 
to rise since their quantity is fixed; but no one would have much money 
left to offer for poor cuts and their prices would have to fall to dispose 
o' them. As the differential increased a growing number of persons 
would be repelled by the rising price of good cuts and attracted by the 
falling price of inferior cuts. Finally, those who cared so much for 
quality that they were willing to restrict themselves to minute quantities 
of meat would get the good cuts; but as a penalty they would have 
released the great bulk of the meat to others. Those who decided to 
forego the quality cuts would be rewarded by more than proportionate 
shares of the quantity. 
_ Suppose, on the other hand, a general preference for quantity and 
indifference to quality. Then everyone would try to buy the cheap 
cuts, consequently having little money left to spend on good cuts. The 
result would be to push the price of inferior cuts up and of superior cuts 
down, until the differential became very narrow; and meat would be 
divided almost equally on a poundage basis. 

In either case, there would be real equality in the degree to which 
each person’s needs and tastes were satisfied by the quantity and quality 
of his meat. Equality of sacrifice must take account of quantity and 
quality, and of the fact that the amount of sacrifice entailed by curtail- 
ing either is a subjective matter varying from individual to individual. 
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This is taken into account by restricting each person’s total expenditure 
on meat, which in turn makes it possible to leave the prices of different 
cuts free to indicate the relative scarcity and desirability of the varioys 
cuts. The relative prices of different cuts might change freely, but no 
increase in the level of meat prices in general could occur, because the 
total amount of money spendable on meat would be fixed. If the amount 
of meat available were to increase or decrease, the allowable expendi- 
ture on meat would be increased or decreased by the same amount. 

Now, there is no point in confining the merits of this system to meat. 
Much better results will be secured by extending it to all food, by 
limiting total weekly expenditures on food to, say, $3.00 per person. 
Those who greatly prefer meat to any other food then can expand their 
expenditures on meat beyond 75 cents. If they do, they will have less to 
spend on other foods, and those who give up meat in the face of the 
price rise caused by the meat-eaters will be rewarded by being able 
to buy more than their proportionate share of, perhaps, vegetables. The 
prospect of this greater amount of vegetables induces those who have 
no great craving for meat to leave the meat for the meat-lovers, and 
the rising price of meat reinforces this inducement. 

Still more generally, the scheme should be extended to ail consump- 
tion goods and services. Then those who are easily satisfied with little 
food—that is, with either small quantity or low quality—have an in- 
ducement to forego food and take their consumption in forms less 
desired by their more ravenous countrymen. There could be no in- 
equality in total consumption: inequalities in consumption of different 
commodities would balance out for each individual, just as inequalities 
in quantity would be balanced by inequalities in the reverse direction in 
quality. The measurement of consumption would be in value terms, and 
value would reflect the relative scarcity of each good in combination 
with its relative desiredness by all consumers as a group. There could 
be no rise in the price level, of course, for the aggregate of the con- 
sumption allotments would equal the aggregate of the consumption 
goods and services available. Shifts in relative prices are highly desir- 
able, for they give each consumer the data for balancing his wants 
against the wants of others, taking into account the relative scarcities of 
various goods; and they provide a powerful incentive for him to do the 
balancing in such a way that he consumes as little as possible of things 
that are scarcest or most desired by others. 

Another important feature is that this system would not tie up any 
considerable amount of resources in its administration, and that it relies 
on control mechanisms which are already established and functioning 
in our economy, merely governing their action instead of replacing them 
entirely. To put the point in more general terms, the necessary wartime 
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control is achieved, not by putting an enormous staff to work participat- 
ing directly in the millions of economic decisions and actions that occur 
daily, but by setting up a general economic environment in which each 
‘ndividual in every transaction has a simple measure (price) of how 
important each commodity is to the nation and at the same time has 
an almost compulsory incentive (the necessity of getting the most for 
his limited funds) to discover how he can best adjust to the national 
emergency—in whatever the degree of his patriotism. 

Finally, it should be observed that shifts in relative prices can serve 
to shift the amounts of different commodities available. Sugar and cof- 
fee. for example, compete for whatever shipping space is allotted to such 
things. Should consumers, under their curtailed level of living, desire 
to increase the ratio of sugar to coffee this would be reflected by a much 
greater rise in the price of sugar than in the price of coffee (or perhaps a 
oreater decrease in the price of coffee than in the price of sugar, if con- 
sumers were cutting down on both more than on other things). This 
change in relative prices would indicate that consumers would be better 
satisfied if some of the shipping space being used for coffee were trans- 
ferred to sugar. Whether the transfer could actually be effected would 
depend upon a host of matters connected with importing, but at least 
the possibility of decreasing consumer sacrifice with no increase in 
shipping would be definitely known. 


III 


A uniform total-expenditure ration is, however, more drastic than is 
required in this country, at least in the immediate future. The degree 
to which it would equalize consumption exceeds by far what is necessi- 
tated by war conditions, and a sudden equalization of consumption 
would produce serious secondary shocks, both economic and psycho- 
logical. Those who exert the greatest efforts during the war have, 
furthermore, a prior claim on current consumption (as well as on 
future consumption). Some flexibility in the maximum total consump- 
tion is desirable also to provide for extreme cases, whether arising from 
emergencies or peculiar needs and tastes. But administrative boards for 
these purposes would be dangerous: with the best of intentions and 
abilities equity would be impossible, and the mere suspicion of favor- 
itism or of unevenness from time to time or place to place would be 
fatal. The amount of the total-expenditure ration should be fixed dif- 
ferently, however, for different ages, family compositions, etc., on a 
uniform basis, just as are personal exemptions for the income tax. 

Flexibility in the total-expenditure ration can be introduced if, in- 
stead of prohibiting expenditures in excess of the total ration, a tax is 
levied on excess expenditures at a steeply progressive rate. A family of 
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four, for example, might be allowed a basic total expenditure ration o{ 
$2,000 per year. (The figures used here, as in the foregoing examples 
of meat and food, are purely illustrative and do not reflect even guesses 
as to practical figures.) Any expenditures beyond $2,000 would be sub. 
ject to a 10 per cent tax, expenditures beyond $2,500 to a tax of 15 
per cent in addition to the 10 per cent, expenditures beyond $3,000 to an 
additional 20 per cent tax, etc. Thus, it would be possible to consume 
more than the basic ration if current income were high, which by-and- 
large would be when individuals or their properties were engaged in 
war activities. As a matter of fact, as we shall see later, the present 
proposal itself would make it more true than it now is that high in. 
comes correspond with intensive war work. But because of the tax. 
expansion of current consumption would entail a disproportionate and 
rapidly mounting contraction of post-war consumption; that is, the ta: 
would cut heavily into savings which could be spent, free of the tax, 
after the war. 

The problem of administering this plan for rationing consumer goods 
and controlling their prices reduces to the problem of administering the 
progressive consumption tax. To require individual accounting for con- 
sumption expenditures would not be feasible. It could be presumed that 
all income not saved is subject to the consumption tax. 

The present income tax laws already provide for reports on income. 
No evidence of saving should be recognized, except government bonds. 
Thus, the government would minimize the problem of regulating all the 
diverse forms in which savings occur, and would be better able to con- 
trol investment during the war. Altogether, the consumption tax might 
not increase appreciably the administrative burden of the Treasury— 
and certainly would not add to its burden in anything like the amount 
by which present and prospective Office of Price Administration opera- 


tions would be eliminated. i 
Each individual, then, would file a federal income tax return in the ” 
usual way. To it would be appended a calculation of his consumption qu 
tax, consisting of four steps: (1) any adjustments necessary to bring ” 
his total net income figure into line with an income definition more a 
appropriate to the consumption tax than are the income tax definitions; : 
(2) deduction of the part of this income used for purchasing United 
States government bonds; (3) deduction of the basic expenditure ration, re 
and of amounts used for any purposes specially exempted from the con- 
sumption tax; (4) computation of the tax on the balance obtained in . 
the third step. Measures to speed collection, incidentally, would be as 
desirable in the case of the consumption tax as in the case of the income 
tax, and at least as feasible. . 
Perhaps the most difficult question in administration would concern ; 


liquidation of assets. In so far as assets, whether securities or such con- 
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gumers’ goods as tires and toasters, were paid for by other consumers 
out of their current income, no harm would result, for no upward pres- 
sure on the price level would be exerted. It would be necessary to guard 
against liquidation by sale or mortgage to businesses, banks, or in gen- 
eral out of any funds not subject to the consumption tax. Without work- 
ing out here all the details which would be necessary to implement the 
plan, it may be asserted confidently that a little legal, accounting, and 
administrative ingenuity can minimize the difficulties and the possibili- 
ties of evasion. In one respect at least, evasion of the consumption tax 
would be more difficult than evasion of the income tax: one’s neighbors 
do not know either one’s actual or reported income, but the only object 
of evading the consumption tax, increasing current consumption, would 
tend to make one conspicuous in a war community. 

It is much easier to estimate the volume of production of consumers’ 
goods and services, all that would be required for determining the basic 
or tax-free expenditure ration, than it is to estimate the inflationary 
sap, The only adjustment would be to allow for spending above the 
basic ration in the face of the tax. This could not be of great importance, 
because the number of people having sufficient incomes to spend much 
above the basic ration would be very small if the tax were sufficiently 
progressive, and most of them would be deterred by the tax. 

The consumption levy is not a tax in the usual sense. It is a transi- 
tionary device for reducing and equalizing consumption to the degree 
that may become necessary during the war. The income tax, because it 
affects consumption only indirectly, is not sufficiently flexible to do this 
efficiently, especially without impairing the power of differential earn- 
ings to transfer resources into war activities. The consumption tax, how- 
ever, cannot be relied upon for revenue—indeed, the better it fulfills its 
function, the less tax revenue it yields—so it would not diminish the 
necessity of income taxation. Sales of government bonds induced by the 
consumption tax, together with the income tax, would guarantee ade- 
quate government finances during the war. But if the bond sales were 
to carry the principal burden, the structure of the government debt 
might create post-war problems of income distribution. The inequalities 
of consumption that were suppressed during the war would cumulate, to 
be released with exaggerated force after the war. If excessive concentra- 
tion of government bond holdings is limited by proper use of the in- 
come tax, the funds saved to avoid the consumption tax could constitute 
a powerful aid to post-war economic adjustment. 


IV 


Having arrived at a basic total-expenditure ration and steeply pro- 
gressive consumption taxes, let us for a moment forget the route by 
which we traveled and survey an alternative path which sets out tc levy 
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a progressive sales tax—that is, to charge higher prices to high-ley¢| an ill 


consumers. The scheme set forth above accomplishes this neatly, on 01 
Consider, for example, three purchasers of the three tires remaining more 
on a car that has worn through its other two. Let us suppose that A, B mate 
and C are each entitled to a basic total-expenditure ration of $2,099 comfy 
per year, and that supply and demand, as controlled by total-expenditure ously 
rationing, have set a valuation of $25 on each tire. A, B, and C each obste 
purchases one to round out his own set of three remaining tires. to de 
Before considering the situation described, let us digress to note that expe 
this situation implies that the seller has decided the things he can buy mucl 
with $75, plus what he can get for his car, are more desirable to him or el 
than the services of the car, especially in view of the high costs of operat- to eX 
ing it. The reason he can get so much money for his tires and car and 
so many other things with the money is that people like A, B, and (. In 
who need cars—or think they need cars, and what man can distinguish its p 
between “real” and “illusory” needs?—are spending so much on car how 
operation that they have been forced by the ceiling on total expendi- func 
tures to withdraw from the markets for other things, thus letting down ship 
the prices of other things and attracting our tire-seller into the vacuum part 
they have left. smo 
Returning to the purchasers: The apparent price of a tire to each kinc 
buyer is the $25 the seller receives from each. If A’s total expenditures A 
are under $2,000, $25 is the real price to him. But to B, who is spending ima: 
between $2,000 and $2,500, the real price is raised by the tax he must litt] 
pay, say 10 per cent, to $27.50. And to C, spending $3,100, the price is Per’ 
raised by the tax, say (using the arbitrary figures set down earlier) exc 
10 per cent -+- 15 per cent + 20 per cent = 45 per cent, to $36.25. The nol: 
reason D, whose total expenditures are a trifle over $10,000, is not hef 
in the market for a tire is that it would cost him, with tax, $237.50 ner 
(projecting the figures used earlier, which rise by 5 per cent for each its 
$500 of expenditure). tot 
The reason for charging higher prices to higher income groups is, The 
of course, that they require a greater stimulus to curtail consumption, loo 
since they have the possibility of simply reducing saving. It is to be the 
recalled that if they refrain from consuming now, they can get full value olu 
in goods after the war when consumption rationing is halted, and this fur 
possibility reinforces the stimulus to minimize current consumption. but 
There would be little danger from purchases by those for whom the 
tax is low in behalf of those for whom it is high. Such a transaction ser 
would be an effective evasion only if it were based on a promise by to. 
the high-level consumer to repay after removal of the consumption tax. as 
The actual purchaser would have to forego current consumption equal (th 
to the price of the commodity to him, and in return he would receive we 
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an illegal credit instrument of indefinite maturity. People who can rely 
on one another to fulfill obligations of that nature are likely to be of 
more or less similar social and economic status, hence affected approxi- 
mately alike by the tax; and the integrity required will not often ac- 
company sly circumvention of emergency war measures that are obvi- 
ously uniform and objective in their incidence. But the most effective 
obstacle to arbitrage is that the person who extended credit would have 
‘o do so out of his own total-expenditure ration and income; and, if his 
expenditures were low enough to make his tax low, he could not extend 
much credit—because he would have to cut into his own consumption, 
or else he would incur taxes curtailing his income and hence his power 
to extend credit. 
V 

In evaluating a proposal of this kind it is essential to consider not only 
its primary effects but its secondary repercussions. In considering these, 
however, it is important to distinguish between consequences that are 
fundamental characteristics of the war situation and its attendant hard- 
ships and consequences not inherent in the war situation but only in the 
particular plan of meeting it. The object of any plan is, of course, to 
smooth the course and spread the impact of consequences of the first 
kind, with a minimum of undesirable consequences of the second kind. 

As an extreme example of the secondary repercussions of the plan, 
imagine its effects on a luxurious summer hotel so located as to be of 
little potential use to the military forces even as a convalescent home. 
Perhaps it had been patronized exclusively by persons with incomes in 
excess of $10,000 per year. If its nominal rates were $20 per day, extra- 
polation of the illustrative progressive consumption tax figures used 
before would raise the minimum effective price to the patrons to $190 
per day. The management would be faced with the necessity of lowering 
its rates to serve lower income groups. To curtail costs it would have 
to reduce the size and quality of its staff and of the articles furnished. 
The staff, in order to continue receiving incomes, would be forced to 
look for other jobs, and the place to look would be in war work. Indeed, 
the management might well decide to liquidate its mobile assets, selling 
plumbing, hardware, rugs, vacuum cleaners, dishes, tableware, linen, 
furniture, and its whole inventory of things no longer being produced 
but badly needed because of population shifts under the war program. 

In effect the hotel staff would have received notice that its forriter 
services were not contributing as much to a nation at war as they had 
toa nation at peace. It would have a full range of accurate information 
as to how it best could contribute to the war: if its assets were mobile 
(the cost of removal and shipment would indicate how mobile they 
were from a national point of view) and were scarce and urgently 
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needed elsewhere (the prices being offered by consumers out of their 
total-expenditure rations would show how badly they were wanted ip 
relation to their scarcity), it would have a strong incentive to dismantle: 
but if the losses entailed in this were greater than those of continuing 
to operate at low rates it would have evidence that it services are more 
useful (less useless!) as it is. The owners and employees would find 
themselves in unfortunate circumstances, like those already confronting 
automobile dealers and operators of tourist cabins; but their burden 
would be an unavoidable result of the fact that their services did not 
contribute materially to the war effort, and it would be alleviated by the 
opportunity, through the freedom of the prices of their assets, to recover 
some of their losses. 

This example is perhaps an extreme one. It has been chosen de- 
liberately to show the worst possible secondary repercussions and indi- 
cate that even in such circumstances the proposed plan may alleviate an 
unavoidable hardship and expedite adjustment to the requirements of 
the war economy: the hotel management being under compulsion (finan- 
cial) to apply all its ingenuity to discovering uses for its assets. 


VI 


The program should be put into operation without delay. If it is put 
into effect now, it will not have to set the initial total-expenditure ration 
extremely low and the progressive features need not be severe, because 
the volume of available consumers’ goods and services has not yet de- 
clined markedly. As the decline proceeds, people will be able to organize 
orderly retreats from their peacetime standards of living, and shifts in 
relative prices will be sufficiently gradual to facilitate readjustment of 
the economy to the new structure of demands. The longer the economic 
changes due to the war are forced to operate under a system of fixed 
individual prices, the greater will be the maladjustments; and the 
larger will be the amount of direct governmental participation in the 
detailed decisions of individuals that will be necessary for the function- 
ing of the economy under any scheme. 

It may seem that, even with the plan in effect, one or two items might 
become so extremely scarce that even if divided equally there would be 
barely enough to go around, and that administrative rationing would 
therefore become necessary for such items. Despite the plausibility of 
this reasoning, it is fundamentally fallacious. Such extreme scarcity 
cannot exist apart from a general scarcity, because goods are substitut- 
able both in consumption and production. On the consumption side, 
there is no single good nor any small group of goods that cannot be 
replaced more or less satisfactorily by other goods. On the production 
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side, a desired result can be achieved in a variety of ways, and any 
particular resource has innumerable potential uses. 

All these possibilities of substitution quickly convert what would 
otherwise be an acute specific shortage into a mild general shortage. 
\ shortage of tires, for example, becomes a lack of truck-hauled vege- 
tables, and this leads to greater demands for rail-hauled vegetables, 
thereby slightly increasing the scarcity of refrigerator cars; it becomes 
a lack of access to factories, which leads to housing construction near 
the factories, hence increases the scarcity of building materials; it be- 
comes a lack of urban transportation, which leads to increased use of 
trolleys and subways, hence to increased demands on electric generators, 
and so to scarcity of illumination. Every specific scarcity becomes an 
indistinguishable part of the general scarcity. As the general scarcity 
accumulates, total-expenditure rationing must become increasingly 
strict. Lower basic rations and more steeply progressive consumption 
taxes must come into force, for this is the best means of minimizing the 
hardships from the general scarcity and of distributing them equally. 

Undoubtedly a large number of exemptions from the total-expenditure 
ration will be proposed. Very few if any of these will bear analysis, 
though many seem acceptable at first. To establish any exception would 
be a dangerous precedent. To exempt medical expenses, for example, 
would benefit only the upper-income groups, since in general the lower- 
income brackets do not have the money to try to spend even in emer- 
gency, but must rely on social facilities. Those whose expenditures are 
high enough to subject them to a high consumption tax would be those 
whose standard of living was enough above the general average for 
them to make the unpleasant adjustments that the vast majority of the 
population must make even in peace when medical expenses are in- 
curred; otherwise, they could resort to facilities available to families 
unable to assume the full cost of medical care. Exempting one item 
would greatly encourage its utilization by the upper-income groups. 
Medical facilities in wartime are extremely overburdened and their 
use has to be curtailed below an “‘adequate” level simply because there 
is not an adequate amount in existence. 

A general class of exceptions probably will be put forward with the 
object of “directing consumption to those items which do not use up 
war materials.” The fact that this can be accomplished most effectively 
by fixing the general price level in such a way as to leave relative prices 
free to reflect scarcities and wants is, however, one of the most cogent 
arguments for the proposed plan. Furthermore, there is nothing to be 
gained by encouraging the consumption of such goods except in so far 
as they can replace goods using war resources; so the better able such 
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goods are to satisfy consumer needs the smaller should be the consumer’; 
remaining claim on other goods. 

There is perhaps a case for exempting payments on debts contracted 
prior to adoption of the plan. Insurance payments pose a problem, by 
not an insuperable one. In so far as they represent pure insurance they 
are transfers from one consumer to another, hence the premiums should 
be exempt but the benefits taxed if the beneficiary spends them; in sp 
far as they represent service fees they are consumption, so should be 
subject to the tax; and in so far as they represent savings they should 
come under government control. A possible device, which could be ex. 
tended also to other savings institutions, would be for the insurance 
companies to buy government bonds to which were attached coupons 
that could be distributed to policy holders for use as evidence of savings 
when computing the consumption tax. 

On the income side of the picture, it would be desirable but im- 
practical to include the income-value of durable goods. Perhaps in the 
case of houses, the rental value of owned homes might feasibly be added 
to income and expenditure. In so far as the amount of other durable 
goods owned tends to be correlated with income, the progressive features 
of the tax schedule would compensate for them. 


VII 


A system of total-expenditure rationing, coupled with a steeply pro- 
gressive tax on all expenditures in excess of the basic ration, would be 
enormously superior to the devices now being inaugurated, because it 
would (1) effectively prevent inflation; (2) achieve the fairest and least 
wasteful distribution of consumers’ goods; (3) be administratively 
simple and flexible; (4) avoid the disruptive consequences of (a) sus- 
picion of favoritism or incompetence, actual or illusory, by administra- 
tive boards, (b) widespread disregard of law, (c) extensive policing in- 
vestigations and control of private affairs, (d) elaborate red-tape, delay, 
and frustration in economic matters, (e) concentration of individual 
efforts on persuading or educating administrators instead of on solving 
difficulties, and (f) extensive diversion of resources to nonproductive, 
regulatory functions. 

The proposed tax is essentially a progressive sales tax. As such, it 
bridges the gulf between the advocates of a sales tax, who rightly em- 
phasize the desirability of discouraging consumption by direct taxation 
and the difficulties of relying exclusively on income taxation; and the 
advocates of exclusive reliance on income taxes, who rightly emphasize 
the desirability of progression and the regressive incidence of uniform 
sales taxation. 
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GENERAL EXPENDITURE RATIONING 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE 
KALECKI PLAN 


By E. HoLBen 


Introduction 


Rationing is a logical concomitant of any policy designed to control 
retail prices, since it is the only way in which the discrepancy between 
mounting consumers’ demand and limited supply can effectively and 
equitably be handled. To fix prices at the retail level without a general 
olan for rationing would result in an informal sort of rationing by the 
seller wherein any prejudice or preference he may have could exert an 
undesirable influence; ipso facto rationing is a prerequisite to any pro- 
gram which would distribute limited supplies equitably to the consum- 
ing public. 

Since the fundamental theory of rationing is to equate demand and 
supply and thereby perform (in a limited sense) the function of the 
price mechanism, any plan of rationing must seek to regulate the flow 
of rationed commodities from the manufacturer to the retailer as well 
as the ultimate sale to the consumer. Once it is decided some form of 
rationing is necessary, pari passu it follows that a complete program 
codrdinating output and consumption must be adopted. Specific ration- 
ing, such as point rationing, if effectively administered, can equate 
demand and supply and distribute limited supplies equitably among 
the consuming public. Specific rationing has the virtue of being able to 
meet particular problems of economic maladjustment as they arise. 
General expenditure rationing, while it will bring about a state of sta- 
bility in the general price level, will c:eate innumerable problems of 
disequilibrium in the case of particular commodities, the impact of 
which would tend to disrupt the entire economy for some period of time. 

As this discussion is developed, it will be shown that, though Mr. 
Kalecki fully appreciates the theoretical necessity of a program of ra- 
tioning, his plan for carrying out such a program is both theoretically 
invalid and practically quite unworkable. 

This paper will demonstrate that the general principle of expenditure 
rationing is quite incompatible with the present program for price 
control in the United States. 
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Kalecki’s General Approach to Rationing 


In essence, Mr. Kalecki’s plan amounts to a general limitation oj 
the amount of funds which may be expended on commodities purchased 
in retail shops.’ He thereby hopes to curtail total consumption for such 
commodities so that demand for them will not exceed supply; any 
inflationary tendency which might exist in such retail prices should 
thereby, disappear. It is important to realize, however, that the tendency 
for other prices to increase will not be diminished; in fact, it is mos 
likely that many other prices will receive a tremendous inflationary 
impetus, because of a shift in the expenditure patterns of the higher 
income groups. Funds formerly spent in retail shops will flow into 
other channels for the purchase of real estate, for travel, or for services, 
Kalecki fails to recommend any plan for the specific rationing of these 
items, nor does he seem to realize that the rationing problem in their 
case will be multiplied as a result of his plan. 

Mr. Kalecki rejects a plan for specific rationing on the grounds that 
such a plan would have to assume enormous proportions, would result 
in considerable inconvenience, and would be difficult to control. The 
recent experience of Germany and England does not prove this to be 
the case; at least, one might say that such problems have not proved 
to be insuperable, since both of these countries have been engaged in 
specific rationing, and no evidence has appeared to indicate a serious 
breakdown in their respective programs. Kalecki also suggests that 
specific rationing would result in the transfer of coupons from the 
poor to the rich so that a surplus would be distributed among the 
rich in a “haphazard and disorderly fashion” There may be some 
truth in this criticism, but it hardly represents a serious attack upon 
the coupon method of rationing. Since it is desirable to leave a certain 
element of free choice to the consumer in the distribution of his income 
so that he can maximize his satisfactions, there is no apparent reason 
why the poor should have to consume the total value of their weekly 
ration. In fact, many of the poor cannot afford to do so, for if they 
prefer to obtain a greater marginal unit of satisfaction from the sale 
of one of these coupons so that they can thereby purchase some other 
article, why should they not be able to do this? It is of course true 
that the random sale of such coupons among those people who can 
afford to consume a surplus will not afford purchase opportunities to 
all buyers. Since the equilibrium between demand and supply planned 
in accordance with the rationing scheme would not be affected, there 
does not seem to be any reason why the sale of unused coupons should 


*M. Kalecki, General Rationing, Bull., Inst. of Stat. (Oxford, England), Vol. 3, no. ! 
(Jan. 11, 1941). 
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not take place. It would therefore be wise for the government to buy 
al] of such a surplus of coupons at a fixed price and resell them with a 
sizable margin of profit to all buyers who are able to purchase them. 
The resale could be based on a plan wherein a buyer would have to 
purchase a special permit, which would allow him a just percentage 
of the available surplus. Thus a special rationing plan of surplus 
coupons could be superimposed on the basic rationing plan. The chief 
advantages of government distribution of such surplus coupons lie in 
the revenue it will provide and in the greater equity it will impart to 
the distribution system.’ 

Mr. Kalecki proposes to substitute a “general rationing scheme” 
for specific rationing because he believes that such a plan will do 
away with the problem of the transfer of unused coupons and simplify 
administrative procedure. His plan calls for the issuance of general 
coupons encompassing the total expenditure allowed to an individual 
in retail shops. Such a general coupon book would replace the numerous 
specific coupon books required by specific rationing. Thus, by assump- 
tion, this limitation of expenditures will increase the desirability of 
consumers to purchase rationed commodities, as contrasted to any 
other possible use of their income, to such an extent that very few if 
any individuals in any income group will desire to sell a surplus of 
their own coupons. He proposes to fix this expenditure at 25 shillings 
a week for an adult and 14 shillings for a child, with a few exemptions 
such as services, books, and medicines. Therefore, Kalecki’s scheme 
calls for a tremendous consumption sacrifice from the higher income 
categories. In addition, Kalecki proposes to prevent the transfer of 
coupons under this scheme by the following provision: “Apart from 
the absolute maximum of expenditure, a maximum percentage of 
income to be spent in retail shops is fixed at a level equal approxi- 
mately to the upper limit of the actual percentage spent in shops by 
the poorer population, say 80 per cent. Coupons must then be issued 
for the amount corresponding to the lower of these two maxima.” 


The “Raison d’Etre” of the Plan 


A plan of general expenditure rationing theoretically seems to possess 
unique advantages not characteristic of specific rationing, those of 
simplicity and comprehensiveness. In one fell stroke, the institution 
of an expenditure rationing plan would stabilize prices, provided that 
the scheme were effectively administered and that it could close the 
“gap” for any given period of time. The plan has the advantage of 


"Equity implies in this sense equal oppertunity for all buyers to share in the purchase of 
surplus coupons, 
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increasing net saving to the degree to which it limits expenditures 
consumption goods; it approaches the problem directly by attacking 
inflation at its source through a reduction in the amount of money 
income available for consumption;* this is a virtue not possessed by 
Keynes’s deferred payment plan whereby net saving would fail { 
increase to the degree to which increases in forced saving were offse 
by dissaving. The general expenditure rationing scheme also avoids 
the weakness of allowing high income earners to escape sharing in the 
general contraction of the consumption standard of living by means of 
capital consumption; this weakness must of course be associated with 
any plan of “deferred pay.” 

But the general expenditure rationing plan, though it would close 
the inflationary gap, has certain associated disadvantages which may 
well outweigh its primary attribute. The following criticisms pertain, 
to an equal or lesser degree, to the theory of general expenditure 
rationing, but they are particularly concerned with the specific proposal 
of Mr. Kalecki. 


Objections 


Let us now consider in some detail the possible objections that 
might be raised. 

The first and probably the most serious objection to the Kalecki 
plan lies in its failure to cope with the problem of limiting consumers’ 
demand to a planned allotment of supplies. A simple example will 
reveal this failing. If we assume that the total output of a country to 
be 100 units, 60 units of which will be devoted to the production of 
consumers’ goods, there arises the problem of how to divide this 60 
per cent of productive power in the production of alternative types of 
consumers’ goods. Before the initiation of the limited expenditures 
plan, the plants of the manufacturers of commodities, later to be 
rationed, will be geared to produce in accordance with the particular 
demand functions (conditions) prevailing for their respective com- 
modities. After the adoption of the Kalecki plan wherein a maximum 
level of expenditure in retail shops was fixed by decree, a violent change 
in the demand functions for the various commodities would in- 
mediately ensue as a consequence of the income use and substitution 
effects arising from this expenditure limitation; not only will the 
elasticity of the “particular” demand curves for these commodities 
change, but—more important—the total volume of demand for most 
of them will have undergone a drastic revision.* 

*Savings, by definition, will be considered to be money not spent on consumption. 


“These changes may be expressed by the following equation: Before the limitation of 
expenditures, 10Da + 20Db + 15Dc + .... + NDn = X. Da, Db, etc., = Total demand for 
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For example, after the limitation of expenditures has been instituted, 
higher income group consumers will purchase much smaller amounts 
of consumers’ durable goods, of which they already have considerable 
supplies, and concentrate their purchases on perishable products. The 
degree to which this shift will occur would of course be beyond the 
powers of anticipation of any business man; not only would this be 
true, but even were he able accurately to predict his future demand, 
time would forbid his making adequate adjustments to meet the 
situation. The result of this situation will be that producers and 
retailers of consumers’ durables will have excessive supplies that 
cannot be sold at cost price, while dealers in perishable necessities 
will be unable to supply the new demand. Consequently, not only 
does a severe price problem arise, but an enormous amount of waste is 
entailed. 

The end result of this process will be that not only will existing 
supplies in the form of accumulated retailers’ inventories be mal- 
adjusted to the new direction of consumers’ demand, but existing 
productive facilities will not be adapted to the new pattern of demand. 
The full significance of the unfortunate economic consequences of this 
plan are now apparent. Not only does a new plant conversion problem 
result, but existing supplies are not equated to the new demand pattern. 
Thus a new problem in the rearrangement of price ceilings will arise. 
Yet, this is not the final consequence; for, as industry tries to readjust 
its plan to what it anticipates to be the new pattern of demand, demand 
functions may again change due to the unpredictable effect of this 
unique situation (the limitation of aggregate expenditure) upon the 
consumers’ desires. Thus one must conclude that not only will an 
equilibrium of demand and supply be nonexistent after the instigation 
of such a plan, but the reéstablishment of such an equilibrium will be 
difficult over an extended period of time. 

Second, although the general level of prices could be stabilized under 
general expenditure rationing, the preéxisting price structure would 
undergo a tremendous alteration under the influence of changing 
demand functions; the preéxisting equilibrium relationship of indi- 
vidual prices would be completely upset. Such a disturbance of the 
integration of the price structure would render impossible the mainte- 
nance of the general freeze of retail prices as of March, 1942. The 
present policy of the Office of Price Administration concerning a gen- 
eral freeze of retail prices, if not rendered superfluous by such a plan, 


specific commodities, NDn = total demand for all other commodities, X = total demand 
‘or all commodities. After limitation of expenditures, the demand equation might become, 
lor example, 15Da + 6Db + 21Dc+....+ NDn =X. 
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would at least have to be postponed until such a time as a ney 
equilibrium in the relationship of individual prices had again bee 
attained. This criticism, of course, is directed toward the practicality 
of using such a plan in this country at the present time in view 9 
prevalent policy rather than toward the value of the plan in itself 
The extension of specific rationing in accordance with the developmen 
of shortages for specific commodities is the logical concomitant to the 
present policy of stabilizing the general price level. 

To be more specific on this point, after the institution of gener 
expenditure rationing, the prices of most individual commodities woul 
tend to move above or below that equilibrium level which they had 
attained prior to the institution of the plan. Therefore, the attempt to 
use general expenditure rationing in conjunction with the present 
price freeze would mean that those prices which should rise in accord. 
ance with an increase in demand could not rise; it would be impossible, 
therefore, for output automatically to be adjusted to changes in demand 
via the medium of price changes. Thus, it would be impossible to 
retain the price ceiling at the same time that one introduced expendi- 
ture rationing without completely destroying the allocative function 
of the price mechanism. The disruption to output and the smooth 
functioning of the productive mechanism would, therefore, indicate 
general rationing to be quite incompatible now with the general freeze. 

The third objection relates to the stupidity of utilizing such a scheme 
as Kalecki suggests at the present time in the United States. While 
rationing may soon become a necessity in the case of many com- 
modities, there are numerous commodities sold at retail, the existing 
supplies of which are plentiful and the future supplies of which should 
not be greatly reduced, which need not be rationed. The introduction 
of Kalecki’s maximum expenditure plan might mean that many of 
these commodities could not be sold at cost price, because of the 
substitution and income effects arising from such a limitation. This 
would give rise to an unnecessary burden to retail dealers.° 

An unfortunate repercussion of this situation would be its disastrous 
effect upon civilian morale, when consumers realize that there are 
numerous commodities available for consumption which cannot be 
consumed because of the limitation of total expenditure. A similar 
effect would manifest itself among producers of commodities for 
civilian consumption and retailers who endure unnecessary costs of 
conversion and excessive supply. 

Fourth, the extreme limitation imposed under Mr. Kalecki’s plan 

* The latest available statistics reveal a significant increase in retail inventory accumula- 


tion during the past year. See F. C. Murphy and L. J. Paradiso, “Business Inventories in the 
War Period,” Survey of Current Bus., June, 1942, pp. 6-26. Note especially Table 2, p. ’ 
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n the expenditure in retail stores would drastically reduce the standard 
{ living of higher income earners to such an extent as seriously to 
mpair their morale and productive efficiency. Perhaps the higher 


view of Hjncome earners should be classified as those who earn an income in 
\ itself. H¥excess of $2,000 a year since less than 35 per cent of the population 
opment #N;; included in this classification. For purposes of illustration, however, 


to the HBR] will take that category of persons whose income is in excess of 
$5,000 and who comprise but 5 per cent of all families and individuals. 
The aggregate consumption expenditure of this group amounts to 


$12,295,000,000, and there are 2,153,000 individuals in this group so 


Peneral 
would 


ey had that the average annual expenditure on the main categories of consump- 
mpt to Htion for these individuals amounts to approximately $5,711.° This 
resent amounts to an average expenditure of $110 a week. After taking 


iccord- 
»ssible, 
emand 
ible to 


account of expenditures which are not made in retail stores, it would 
still be true that approximately $60 a week is spent in retail stores 
by the average individual in this group. Mr. Kalecki would limit his 
expenditure to 25 shillings or about $5.00. It should now be plain 


pendi- # why a limitation even remotely approximating that which Kalecki 
nction HM suggested for England would result in a drastic reduction of the 
mooth # standard of living of the higher income category in the United States. 
dicate HB Even after making allowances for a generally higher standard of 
_ living in the United States and a greater burden of taxation in England, 
cheme 


Kalecki’s scheme would call for a limitation of expenditures in the 
United States to about $9.00 a week. This amounts to an 85 per cent 
reduction in consumption to the higher income classes. 

Therefore, Kalecki’s scheme results in such a drastic reduction of 
consumption income to the higher income groups and stabilizes the 
level of consumable income at such a low level as to raise grave 
suspicion that individual productive efficiency would be reduced. The 
wiping out of income differentials in this fashion has never been 
successfully utilized by any modern economy in peacetime or wartime. 
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marized as follows: (1) because it would offer no means for industry to 
foresee necessary adjustments in plant capacity, since it would create 
a tremendous conversion problem, it is, therefore, economically in- 
efficient; (2) it is incompatible with the policy of a “general price 
freeze” because it would upset price equilibrium and destroy the 
allocative function of the price mechanism; (3) it is especially ill 
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Fa? * Revenue Revision of 1942, Hearings Before the Committee on Ways and Means, House 


of Representatives. (Rev.) Vol. I, Mar., 1942, Table 3, p. 364; Table 8b, p. 373. 
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adapted to the present stage of war industrial development in ¢}, 
United States, because it would result in the creation of large supplic 
of nonconsumable retail goods and thus would be destructive of morale: 
(4) Kalecki’s plan results in such a severe leveling of income dij. 
ferentials, in so far as a very considerable restriction in the use oj 
income is involved, that the productive efficiency of higher paid worker 
might be severely reduced. 

If, instead of establishing an absolute level of expenditure for 4j 
individuals, different individuals were allowed varying expenditure 
rations in accordance with the level of their income (people with large; 
incomes being allowed a smaller percentage of their income for cop. 
sumption than those with relatively small incomes), then my fourth 
objection to the Kalecki plan would be eliminated. The purpose oj 
expenditure rationing could as adequately be accomplished by allowing 
differentials in the absolute amounts of income permitted for expendi- 
ture as by fixing one absolute level of expenditure. The other objec 
tions, however, would still apply to this variation on the Kalecki plan. 


_ Specific Rationing 


The general expansion in the use of specific rationing in conjunction 
with more intensive taxation and public saving appears to be the most 
satisfactory method of controlling inflation in this country at the 
present time. The extensive application of specific rationing to com- 
modities (especially necessities) where shortages exist will accoraplish 
the following objectives: 

1. Assure the equitable distribution of limited supplies to the 
consuming public; 

2. Relieve pressures endangering the maintenance of price ceilings 
as such pressures arise; and 

3. Encourage voluntary saving as the possible uses of surplus 
money income become increasingly limited. 

Specific rationing involves none of the accompanying defects such 
as have been attributed to general expenditures rationing because: 

1. Through specific rationing it is possible to plan for the future 
the amount of any particular commodity which the civilian popula- 
tion will be allowed to consume. Since producers will know in 
advance how much of any particular commodity they may produce 
for civilian consumption, and since they also know that under war- 
time conditions there rarely will be any difficulty in selling the total 
supply of such goods,’ the problem of adjusting output to unpre- 


"The implicit assumption is made that money income held for purposes of consumption 
exceeds the value of available consumers’ goods at current prices. 
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dictable demand conditions, a phenomenon typical of general expen- 
ditures rationing, would not exist. Thus specific rationing, by allow- 
ing producers and distributors to have precise knowledge concerning 
output functions and demand conditions, will result in a maximum 
of efficiency in the conversion of plant facilities to the demands of 
a war economy. 

2. Specific rationing would in no way interfere with the main- 
tenance of a general price ceiling; in reality, specific rationing 
would be an excellent instrument for the relief of the pressure of 
demand on particular price ceilings when such pressure becomes 
intense. 

3. Specific rationing would avoid the parador of “scarcity amidst 
plenty” which has been pointed out as a fundamental defect of 
general expenditures rationing. Under specific rationing there would 
be little danger that supplies of consumable goods would accumulate 
in stores as unconsumable stocks, since it is possible to plan to 
ration the total of existing stocks equitably to the consuming public. 
Specific rationing also implies that goods will be rationed only when 
shortages create a real need; it can then assure consumers that no 
one need worry about getting a fair share of existing supplies. 

4. Finally, specific rationing allows higher income earners to 
enjoy the advantages of their higher income through the unlimited 
purchase of those commodities (especially luxury articles) which 
need not be rationed. Thus, specific rationing avoids the objection 
peculiar to Kalecki’s conception of general expenditure rationing, 
that of leveling the real standard of living of all income earners with 
respect to a large proportion of current consumption. 


The object of general expenditure rationing might be attained by a 
program of taxation and compulsory saving sufficiently extensive to 
close the gap. Unfortunately both of these measures have an inherent 
weakness previously alluded to, that is, the possibility of dissaving by 
higher income earners. Widespread dissaving would not only weaken 
the fiscal measures designed to close the gap, but would also result in 
an inequitable distribution of limited supplies by allowing high income 
earners to maintain their real consumption standard of living through 
capital consumption. While general expenditure rationing would avoid 
this difficulty, the already discussed weaknesses inherent in the plan 
render it unacceptable. Finally, even granted that a program of heavy 
taxation and compulsory saving could close the gap and would be 
politically acceptable, both very dubious assumptions, such a severe 
limitation on the use of money income would be subject to the first 
three major objections previously directed at the general expenditure 
rationing scheme. 
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It is, therefore, necessary today to follow the best possible cour 
of action in view of prevailing economic and social conditions. Th 
course of action calls for the extensive use of specific rationing tj 
rectify severe maladjustments of demand and supply as they aris 
in the case of particular commodities. Whereas it is desirable to reduc 
the size of the inflationary gap by means of fiscal measures to reliey, 
the pressure on price ceilings from the side of demand, it is probably 
neither possible politically nor desirable economically to close the gay 
during the present transition stage in the development of a full-fledge; 
war economy. 

The most serious objection that may be raised to specific rationiz: 
accompanied by a fiscal program that would narrow the gap but {ai 
to close it would be the inflationary pressure exerted on unratione; 
commodity prices. Such demand bulges, however, would endanger th: 
ceiling prices of only the less strategic commodities and would no 
offer a serious threat to the stability of the general price level. It is aly 
likely that such surplus money income available for consumption would 
be saved rather than be spent on unrationed goods that have a low 
marginal utility value to the consumer. 

It should not necessarily be the object of government price policy 
during wartime rigidly to maintain a given price level. Moderate 
increases in certain prices under the pressure of demand or rising 
costs could be sustained by the public without serious effects. One oj 
the primary objects of government control of prices during wartime is 
to prevent a serious reduction in the standard of living of those income 
receivers whose money income will not increase in proportion to 4 
general inflationary increase of prices. The general application o 
specific rationing to all the vital constituents of the cost of living index 
should assure the stability of the prices of such commodities and 
assure the basic living standard for the consuming public. The other 
primary object of government price control is to prevent precipitous 
price increases from causing a misdirection in the flow of investment 
funds which might endanger the maximization of wartime productive 
efficiency. In wartime it is essential that new investment be confined 
to those industries that are essential to the war effort. Such moderate 
price increases as have been alluded to would be insufficient, if they 
occurred at all, to effect any misdirection of investment, providing the 
government has adequate powers to control the distribution of raw 
materials through quota arrangements and priority controls. 

There is no utopian solution to the inflation problem created by 
modern warfare. The most desirable policy for handling this problem 
must be measured not only by the degree to which it stabilizes the 
price level, but also by the degree to which it facilitates a rapid and 
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fective conversion of American industry to a full-fledged peg 
basis. Thus, the inflation problem created by modern war is not om 
» problem of preventing a precipitous rise in the general price wo 
but also a problem of adjusting the price mechanism to the deman Is 
i wartime economic conditions in such a fashion that economic 
tea is maximized both in the production of war goods and in 
ae and utilization of the residual available for civilian 
gers rationing can contribute to a solution of the inflation 
Erte " defined, our government should continue in the intelligent 
application of specific rationing rather than make a radical porn 
“eet its present anti-inflation program by adopting a plan of genera 


expenditures rationing. 


Washington, D.C. 
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SUBSIDIES AND PRICE CONTROL 


By RAYMOND F. MIKESELL and C. EDWARD GALBREATH 


The establishment of comprehensive programs of price control jp 
the warring nations of the world has resulted in the widespread use of 
subsidies. Subsidies are being employed not simply for holding down 
the prices of a few cost-of-living commodities for the benefit of the 
lower income classes, but as an instrument of primary significance in 
the modern technique of price control. 

The earlier sections of this article will be devoted to a discussion 
of the use of subsidies as a fundamental technique of price control 
both in this country and abroad. The final section will be concerned 
with the economic justification of subsidies and an analysis of the 
effects of subsidy payments on inflationary pressure. 


British Experience 


Great Britain, although not having an over-all price ceiling, has 
substantially abandoned the practice of adjusting prices upward with 
increases in costs and has adopted the policy of insulating the prices 
of cost-of-living commodities, particularly food and clothing, from 
rising costs by direct government subsidy payments.’ The British 
government has been subsidizing the retail prices of basic food products 
since December 1939, when the policy was instituted in an effort to 
retard the increase in the cost of living. In January 1940, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer stated, “Our policy . . . is to make public money 
available . . . to hold retail prices of staple foods, or at any rate, to 
impose delay and check the abruptness of any rise.”* By limiting 
inflationary price rises, it was hoped also to facilitate wage stabilization 
and to sustain public morale. 

This program, however, was not extensive enough to hold down 
the cost of living. During 1940, living costs continued to increase and 
by April 1941, were almost 28 per cent above the pre-war level; the 
food component advanced 24 per cent.* At that time the Chancellor 


‘Great Britain, Parliamentary Debates (House of Commons), April 7, 1941, col. 152! 

* Great Britain, Parliamentary Debates (House of Commons), January 31, 1940, ol 
1155-6. 

* Great Britain, Bank of England, Statistical Summary (monthly), 1940-1941. Ministry 
of Labour indices. 
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announced the government’s determination “to prevent any further 
‘ise of the cost-of-living index number, apart from minor seasonal 
-hanges, above the present range of 125-130 in terms of the pre-war 
ievel.”* An important aspect of this program to stabilize living costs 
is the payment of subsidies not only for foods but also for transport, 
wool, hides, and coal. 

The British have adopted several methods of subsidizing cost-of- 
living commodities.° One procedure is to rebate customs duties, as in 


use the case of tea. A second method consists in direct subsidy payments 
down to producers, as in the case of the subsidy for bread and the milk 
of the subsidy early in 1940, A third technique is the purchase of a com- 


modity and its resale at a loss. Wheat, for example, is purchased by 
the Ministry of Food and sold to millers at a price sufficiently below 
the purchase price to keep the wholesale flour price from rising. A 
fourth technique is illustrated by the subsidy for cheese in the earlier 
months of the war. The Ministry of Food at that time did not fix 
prices but simply purchased certain quantities of imported cheese and 
sold them at lower prices to keep down domestic prices. As the subsidy 
had to be paid on only a small part of the supply, its cost was low. 
As a fifth method of subsidizing cost-of-living commodities, the British 
have been paying part of the increased cost involved in coastwise 
transport of food. 

By extensive use of subsidies and other price-control devices, the 
cost-of-living stabilization program has met with considerable success. 
This is evident in the report of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the cost-of-living index number remained virtually stationary between 
April 1941 and April 1942.° Although the total cost of the subsidy 
program has not been published, that for food alone is running at an 
annual rate of £127 million.’ 
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Canadian Experience 


The Canadian government and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
became convinced, after a thorough consideration of all the difficulties 
and conditions involved and after a reéxamination of the Canadian 


own 
ond experience with price control, that it was necessary to hold the over-all 
the price ceiling without a break. To hold prices firmly and pay subsidies 


when necessary were believed to be much less costly and more equitable 
than to permit upward adjustments of prices as costs rise. In a speech 


lor 


‘Great Britain, Parliamentary Debates (House of Commons), April 7, 1941, col. 1321. 

Great Britain, Fourth Report of the Select Committee on National Expenditure, p. 21. 
* Great Britain, Parliamentary Debates (House of Commons), April 14, 1942, col. 105. 
"The New York Times, July 19, 1942, Sec. 3, p. 2. 
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in the House of Commons, J. L. Isley, Minister of Finance, contendej 
that “Each increase in prices permitted by means of a flexible ceiling 
would be bound to lead directly to other movements. . . . This sort of 
process would gather momentum like a snowball rolling down hill.” 
He pointed out that an increase in price arising from the shortage 
of supplies of a particular commodity or service would prevent some 
people from obtaining it because they could not afford it, or would 
force them to do without other things. The Canadian governmen; 
wished to prevent price rationing of goods and services which would 
allow goods to go to the highest bidders. 

From the time of the institution of the over-all price-control policy, 
the government expected that subsidies would be necessary to hold 
the established ceiling.’ It was not long before this necessity became 
real. The need for subsidies arose from two main causes.”° First, some 
costs cannot be controlled. Import prices are determined by foreign 
exporters or by price-control authorities in foreign countries. Further. 
more, the scarcity of shipping and the submarine menace has shut off 
many usual sources of supply and necessitated shifting to more 
expensive sources. As these cost-prices go up, it becomes less profitable 
to import goods or to purchase the high-cost substitutes. Second, a 
squeeze developed at the wholesale and retail levels because under the 
ceiling the prices at the different levels were not in a balanced relation- 
ship. In many cases, sales reflected prices of inventories purchased at 
some time previous to the base period. Between the date of purchase 
of the inventories and the base-period date, prices of replacements 
had risen. 

If the ceiling prices were to be held, measures were necessary to 
absorb the increases in the uncontrolled costs and eliminate the squeeze. 
The squeeze was handled by a combination of methods.” The Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board adopted the policy of rolling back the costs 
from the retailer to the manufacturer. In some cases, however, the 
manufacturers and dealers together could not absorb all the squeeze. 
In such cases where supplies are regarded as essential, the government 
has undertaken to absorb a portion of the squeeze by means of a 
subsidy pending the working out of other methods to reduce costs. 

The most important cases of uncontrolled costs have been in the 
field of imports.** The Wartime Prices and Trade Board expected 

* Subsidies and Price Control, Excerpts from a speech by J. L. Ilsley, Minister of 
Finance, in the House of Commons, April 23, 1942, p. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 2. 

” Ibid., p. 4. 

Tbid., pp. 5, 8-9. 

* Ibid., p. 4. 
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TEMBER 


originally that the chief need for subsidies would be to compensate 
for increased import prices. It was assumed that the over-all ceiling 
covering prices of domestic commodities and services, as well as wages 


itended 
Ceiling 


Sort of 

| hill.” and salaries, would prevent increases in costs from those sources and 
hortage eliminate the need for price increases or subsidies except in special 
it some or temporary instances. The possibility that domestic subsidies may 


have to be granted on a broader scale than anticipated coupled with 
the institution of the over-all price ceiling in the United States may 
mean that the problem of subsidizing domestic production will become 
increasingly important while the necessity of large-scale subsidies for 
imports will decrease. 

The general principles of the Canadian subsidy may be summarized 
as follows:** (1) Subsidies are paid for the purpose of keeping down 


would 
hMent 
would 


olicy, 
hold 


ec 
=m the cost of living. They are paid to producers on condition that they 
reign maintain supplies and carry out the policy of the price ceiling by 
rther- supplying goods to others at ceiling prices. (2) Subsidies are paid to 
ut off maintain supplies of essential commodities only. Rather than subsidize 
more unessential or luxury goods the Canadian government is willing to 
table permit them to disappear from the market. (3) Under no circumstance 
nd, a is a subsidy permitted to constitute a special benefit to the subsidized 
r the industry or business firm. In order to qualify for a subsidy, an industry 
tion- is required to show that it has instituted all possible economies and 
ad at that its margin of profit is no more than reasonable or necessary. The 
hase industry receiving the subsidy must bear a part of the increased costs 
rents in respect of which the subsidy is paid. (4) The reduction of costs 
through standardization and simplification of the product and the 
y to elimination of unnecessary frills and services are expected to remove 
ene or greatly minimize the need for domestic subsidies. 
rime The general policy with regard to the payment of subsidies has 
osts been determined by the government on the advice of the Wartime 
the Prices and Trade Board.* Basic decisions needed to apply this policy 


are made by the board subject to the approval of the Minister of 
Finance. These decisions determine whether or not a particular com- 
modity should be subsidized and by what methods. Details of each 
particular case are worked out by the particular administrators of 
the board concerned with the commodities or trades, aided by the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation, the government-owned 
company which serves as the agent of the board for the payment of the 
subsidies. The corporation pays the subsidies directly to importers or 
others entitled thereto or subsidizes indirectly through bulk purchases 
of certain commodities. 

Ibid., pp. 4-6. 

Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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Subsidies have been paid on a wide range of imports including rice 
cotton, wool, hides, grapefruit juice, dried fruits, and cotton fabrics ™ 
Domestic subsidies are being or have been paid on milk, canned fryjts 
and vegetables, leather footwear and leather clothing, and a list oj 
about forty grocery items specified in Order No. 116 of the board 
dated March 23, 1942. The milk subsidy, however, was only , 
temporary measure and was discontinued at the end of April in fayo; 
of an adjustment of prices for milk products. 

The cost of the Canadian subsidy has been surprisingly small. From 
the date of the institution of the over-all ceiling to June 2, 1942, the 
total cost was about 4% million dollars.” 

The British and Canadian experiences, thus far, point to success{y| 
use of subsidies as an aid to wartime price control. Experience with 
adjusting prices upward with changes in costs led the price-control 
authorities of those countries to abandon that practice and adopt firm 
price-ceiling policies. Although the British and Canadian wartime 
price situations are not entirely comparable to that of the United 
States, subsidies have been used to meet many of the same price- 
control problems prevailing in this country. In two respects the 
Canadian situation is much different from our own as Canada has 
ceilings on both wages and farm prices. Consequently, the need for 
subsidies to meet rising wage costs and rising agricultural prices has 
not appeared. The British have controlled retail food prices but have 
had to meet the problem of higher transportation costs on shipments of 
food products on higher farm and imported food prices. 


The Need for Subsidies in the United States 


The General Maximum Price Regulation established price ceilings 
for the bulk of the commodities and services which consumers buy but 
left many of the costs of producing these commodities free to move 
upward. Certain prices that enter into costs are not yet under the 
ceiling or are not controllable under the Emergency Price Control act. 
The prices paid by importers for imported commodities, the prices 
of raw agricultural commodities and wages represent uncontrolled 
costs in the production of many commodities which are themselves 
subject to price ceilings. Even if it were possible to control all factor 
prices, unit costs and margins could not be held rigid. Unit costs are 
not only a function of factor prices but also depend upon the physical 

* Ibid., p. 10. 

* Ibid., pp. 7-8. 


" Office of Director of Public Information, Weekly Bulletin for United States News- 
papers, Vol. II, No. 22 (June 7-13, 1942), p. 2. 
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conditions of production and distribution. For example, cost increases 
may be occasioned by the necessity of producers resorting to less 
efficient labor and other resources; or higher transportation costs 
ray result from a shift from ocean freight to rail transportation. Thus 
any attempt to maintain a rigid ceiling on prices must provide for 
compensating producers and distributors for increases in unabsorbable 
costs if output is to be maintained. Subsidies need not, of course, com- 
pensate for every increase in the cost of production of commodities 
under the ceiling. But when these increased costs cannot be absorbed 
at one or more stages of production without losses or serious profit 
limitations, producers and distributors will not be able to continue to 
perform their functions; if the output of an essential commodity is to 
be maintained, the only alternative to raising retail prices is to sub- 
sidize the industry. 

Recent experience in the United States with maximum price ceilings 
has revealed five general types of subsidy cases classified according 
to the reason why the subsidy is required. 

1. The Unabsorbable Squeeze. By the unabsorbable squeeze is 
meant a reduction in margin resulting from the lag in adjustment 
between buying and selling prices that cannot be absorbed at one or 
more levels of production or distribution. A squeeze occurs when sellers 
set their prices at the time of the freeze on the basis of the average 
cost of their inventory rather than on the basis of replacement cost 
when the latter is higher. The squeeze can be rolled back to an earlier 
stage of production by requiring that stage to reduce its price to a 
lower level. If producers’ costs have not risen substantially, it may 
be possible to require them to absorb all or a part of the squeeze on 
wholesalers and retailers by means of a roll-back; if producers’ costs 
have also increased, it will be necessary to pay them a subsidy to 
enable them to reduce their prices to the dealers. 

2. Higher Import Prices. Import prices represent an important 
group of prices ordinarily not subject to control. Even if the control 
of the actual prices charged by foreign sellers could be achieved, 
increased shipping costs and the necessity of getting the commodity 
from new sources may be responsible for substantial rises in the cost 
of importation. Actually, increases in the prices charged by foreign 
sellers have been few in number since the beginning of the year.” 
The cost of imported commodities has risen largely because of the 
increased war risk insurance rates and ocean freight surcharges, and 
the additional rail transportation charges resulting from the diversion 


n 


‘The major increases in foreign sellers’ prices since January 1, 1942, have been in the 
Chilean nitrates and Australian wool. 
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of cargo from east coast ports to Gulf ports.’® A part of the increay 
in war risk insurance is being absorbed by the War Shipping Admip. 
istration which has been granting rates substantially lower than cop. 
mercial rates. To the extent that losses are incurred by the Wx 
Shipping Administration, this involves a subsidy on imports.”° 

3. Increases in Agricultural Prices. Probably the greatest thre, 
to the ceilings established under the General Maximum Price Regul;. 
tion lies in the possibility of further increases in raw agricultural 
commodity prices. Until the prices of those commodities reach the 
minimum ceiling levels established by the Emergency Price Contr) 
act, they cannot be controlled by the Office of Price Administration” 
Already breaks in the price ceilings for canned fruits have beep 
announced and other ceilings are being threatened unless funds are 
provided to subsidize processors for increases in farm prices. Processors 
may be subsidized directly or the Commodity Credit Corporation can, 
as it has in the case of certain commodities, buy the raw commoditie 
at market prices and sell them to processors at prices low enough for 
them to maintain their prices to the dealers. To subsidize agricultural 
commodities by an amount sufficient to allow farm prices to rise to the 
minimum ceiling prices established by the Emergency Price Control 
act without preventing a further break in OPA price ceilings would 
cost in excess of 3 billion dollars annually. It is yuite important to 
prevent by the use of subsidies or by some other means a rise in the 
cost of feed grains because of the effect of an increase in the cost of 
feed grains on the value of meats. Assuming no change in the feed- 
meat ratios, a rise in the prices of feed grains to the minimum price 
ceiling levels for agricultural commodities would increase the farm 
value of meats by more than 50 per cent. 

Assuming no change in the pattern of farm to retail price spreads,” 
a given increase in farm prices will result in a much greater increase 


’’ War risk insurance rates on cargo from Brazil have risen from 1 per cent of the value 
of cargo to 15 per cent since the beginning of the year. The rates on cargo from India 
have risen from 3 per cent to about 25 per cent of the value of the cargo over the same 
period. 

* The War Shipping Administration is also subsidizing the coastwise transportation of 
petroleum products. 

* According to the Emergency Price Control act of 1942, Sec. 3 (a): “No maximum 
price shall be established or maintained for any agricultural commodities below the 
highest of any of the following prices. . . . (1) 110 per centum of the parity price for 
such commodity . . .; (2) The market price prevailing for such commodity on October }, 
1941; (3) the market price prevailing for such commodity on December 15, 191; 0 
(4) the average price for such commodity during the period July 1, 1919 to June 30, 1929 

*See Richard O. Been and Frederick V. Waugh, Price Spreads Between the Farmer 
and the Consumer (1936) ; See also, Supplement to 1936 Report (Feb., 1941). 
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in the retail value of farm commodities. This initial increase in retail 
value will interact on the parity index or the index of prices paid by 
farmers to cause a still greater increase in the minimum price-ceiling 
levels below which OPA cannot control farm prices. 

4 Increased Transportation Costs. Transportation costs on several 
important commodities have increased sharply since the establishment 
of the general price ceiling in March 1942, These increases have 
resulted largely from the shift from water-borne to rail transportation, 
and the increases in the cost of shipping by water itself. Probably the 
most publicized case of an increase in transportation costs is the 
increased cost of shipping petroleum products to the east coast by 
rail instead of by tanker. This increase resulted in OPA’s raising the 
price ceiling on gasoline by 2/2 cents. Last August it became possible 
to rescind this price increase when the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration agreed to subsidize the increase in transportation costs. The 
RFC is also subsidizing the increased costs of shipping coal to New 
England by rail instead of by water as was formerly the case. 

5. Subsidizing High-Cost Output. Where higher than ceiling prices 
are necessary in order to obtain the output of high-cost firms or in 
order to obtain the marginal or high-cost output of efficient firms, it 
may be more desirable for the government to buy the marginal output 
at premium or above-ceiling prices and then resell at ceiling prices. 
For example, in the case of zinc, lead and copper, the Metals Reserve 
Corporation pays premium prices to firms for output above their 
assigned quotas, the quotas being established on the basis of that 
output which the firm can afford to sell at ceiling prices. Very efficient 


_ firms will have high quotas with very little of their output receiving the 


premium price; high-cost firms may have no assigned quotas but may 
be permitted to sell their entire output at the premium price. To the 
extent that the Metals Reserve Corporation resells the above-quota 
metal at the ceiling price it is subsidizing the high-cost output. Since 
the bulk of the metal is used for military production, the government 
itself saves many millions of dollars by paying a differential price for 
high-cost output as compared with the old bulk-line method in use 
during World War I. 

In addition to the above types of subsidy cases, subsidies might be 
used to cover increased wage costs resulting from wage rate increases 
granted by the mediation or arbitration authorities. It would of course 
be unwise from the standpoint of price control to grant subsidies in 
every case where wage increases occur. In the absence of direct controls 


over factor costs, price controls must be administered so as to put 
pressure on costs. 
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The Economic Justification of Subsidies 


The economic justification of a subsidy program designed as ap 
aid to price control must be concerned with two important questions: 
(1) How do subsidies affect the distribution of income? (2) Ar 
subsidies inflationary? 

In considering the first question, it should be pointed out that , 
properly administered subsidy program should not constitute a benefit 
to the industries or firms receiving the subsidies. Subsidies should be 
paid for the purpose of enabling producers to continue producing 
essential commodities and at the same time to hold down or to reduce 
their prices in the face of higher costs. They should compensate for 
at least no more than the reduction in profit for which the imposition 
of price control is responsible. Where margins are sufficient to absorb 
cost increases without an unreasonable reduction in profits, subsidies 
should not be paid. If this principle is adhered to, subsidies will not 
increase the net profits of the firms receiving them as compared with 


what they would be if prices were allowed to rise. a 
Holding down prices by means of subsidies paid out of public funds . 
makes for a more equitable distribution of essential commodities made . 


scarce and more costly by wartime demands. When prices are allowed 
to rise, limited supplies go to those whose incomes are greatest. 
Equitable distribution requires that lower income groups should be on 
an equal footing with the wealthy in obtaining the essential cost-of- 
living commodities. Where supplies are so limited that the demand 
cannot be satisfied at existing prices, rationing should be instituted. 
The question as to whether subsidy payments are inflationary has 
little meaning except in relation to the alternatives available, namely, 
either permitting the production of the commodities in question to be 
curtailed or perhaps eliminated entirely, or allowing a rise in prices. 
In some cases it may be better to permit production to fall or even to P 
cease entirely rather than to subsidize production. If the productive . 
resources of firms unable to continue operations without a subsidy were 
transferred to profitable firms, the value of their product would be at 
least equal to the income payments which they receive, while if these 
firms were maintained by means of subsidy payments, the income 
payments to the productive factors would exceed the value of their 
product. When the entire resources of firms can be transferred to 
more profitable use elsewhere, it is clearly not desirable to subsidize 
unless the particular output is critical. In such cases the payment of 
subsidies would be more inflationary than permitting the elimination 
of firms, since with subsidies, income payments to the productive 
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factors would be greater than the value of the output. Where resources 
are not transferable, subsidies will be more inflationary than allowing 
the firms to fail if the income payments to the productive factors 
amount to more than the value of the products. But in wartime, high 
cost production or the use of less efficient resources should not be 
eliminated simply because their employment adds to inflationary 
pressures. The primary objective must always be the maximization 
of production of war goods and essential consumers’ goods. 

Of greater significance for this discussion of subsidies and infla- 
tionary pressure is a consideration of subsidies as an alternative to a 
price rise for the commodity whose costs have increased. In one sense, 
a subsidy to keep prices down is less inflationary in so far as the 
subsidy program achieves its purpose, #.e., actually holding down the 
level of prices. But in the face of a level of consumer demand in excess 
of the volume of goods available for civilian consumption at a given 
level of prices, maintenance of the price level may be only a short-run 
achievement; perhaps even a Pyrrhic one if the subsidy payments 
constitute a net contribution to the sum total of inflationary pressures 
as compared with the situation under a price rise. 

The amount of inflationary pressure at any given time is used here 
to mean the excess of aggregate monetary expenditures on the part of 
consumers in any given period over the current production of goods 
available for civilian consumption during the same period valued at 
prices existing at the beginning of the period. Under rigid price control, 
inflationary pressure need not result in higher prices; it may simply 
deplete dealers’ stocks at a faster rate than they can be replaced and 
hasten the day when general rationing will have to be instituted. The 
following analysis of the effects of subsidies as an anti-inflationary 
device first takes account of the direct or immediate effects of subsidy 
payments on inflationary pressure; and second, and perhaps more 
important from the standpoint of judging the value of a subsidy 
program, the secondary effects of subsidies designed to keep prices 
down. 

Unless accompanied by increased taxation, government subsidies 
add to the total stock of purchasing power. There are, however, certain 
compensating factors in the use of the subsidy method as compared 
with that of permitting prices to rise, which should be explored before 
judgment can be passed even as to the direct inflationary effects of these 
two methods. In order to compare the inflationary effect of a subsidy 
payment with that of permitting a given price to rise, the total volume 
oi purchasing power in existence for each case must not be the sole 
basis of comparison; the disposition of the purchasing power in the 
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two circumstances must also be taken into account. Let us assume tha} 
the total production of goods available for civilian consumption over , 
given period of time is fixed, but that the rate of consumption can be 
varied by increments or decrements to dealers’ stocks. It will also be 
assumed that certain uncontrolled cost items have risen and that the 
government is faced with the alternative of either paying subsidies or 
permitting prices to rise. If by means of subsidy payments to the 
sellers, a given price is held down, consumers will be able to buy more 
goods with the same amount of money than they could if the price 
were allowed to rise. (If the demand for the commodity is elastic, 
consumers will buy more of that commodity at a lower price; if it is 
inelastic, they can buy more of other commodities.) If consumers main- 
tain the same volume of money expenditures in both cases, sellers’ 
aggregate receipts will be greater by the amount of the subsidy when 
the price is maintained than in the case where prices are allowed 
to rise. 

On the assumption that the rate of subsidy per unit of sales is 
equal to the rise in price if the subsidy is not paid, sellers’ gross 
margins will remain the same.** The bulk of the increase in sellers’ 
revenue will represent increased cash from the sale of stocks at a faster 
rate than they can be replaced and, therefore, will not represent a 
net addition to consumer purchasing power. Subsidies under price 
control, therefore, do not represent an increase in inflationary pressure 
as it has been defined. Subsidy payments allow existing inflationary 
pressures to take the form of depletion of inventories rather than 
increases in prices, since under the assumption stated above aggregate 
money expenditures of consumers are not increased. 

The above analysis makes certain assumptions which are open to 
question. First, there is the assumption that consumers will maintain 
the same volume of money expenditures out of a given level of money 
income regardless of the level of prices. But at a lower level of prices 
real income will be greater with the same money income. If the mar- 
ginal propensity to consume (in real terms) is less than the average 
propensity to consume, money expenditures out of a given level of 


24 


money income will be less at lower prices than at higher prices.’ 


* Since sellers will be selling more units at a lower price, aggregate net profits will 
actually be greater over a given period. But since sellers will be aware of the fact that 
they are depleting their stocks at a faster rate than they can replace them, they are 
likely to hold this increase as a reserve. 


“The proof of the above proposition is as follows: 
Let Ym = money income of consumers 
“ Yr = real income of consumers with rise in prices 
Cr = real consumption with price rise 
AYr = increase in real income if prices prevented from rising 
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le that Thus, if prices are prevented from rising by means of subsidy 
Over a payments, inflationary pressure will be less than it would be if prices 
an be rose, provided that the marginal propensity to consume (in real 
Iso be terms) is less than the average propensity to consume, i.e., provided 
at the that consumers tend to save a larger proportion of their real incomes 
lies or as real income rises. The difference between money expenditures by | 
10 the consumers out of a given level of money income at higher and at 
More lower prices will be larger the greater the difference between the 
price average and marginal (real) propensities to consume.” 
lastic, The assumption of a negatively sloped average (real) propensity 
f it is to consume function appears to be quite reasonable under present 
main- 
ellers’ ‘ ACr—increase in real consumption if prices prevented from rising 
when ‘ p= price level before price rise 
lowed \p = amount of rise in price level 
= “ Cm — money expenditures of consumers with price rise 
Cm’ = money expenditures of consumers without price rise 
les is Let k — k(Yr) = ACr, the marginal propensity to consume 
gTOss AYr 
Hers’ Cm’ = (Cr+ ACr)p 
: ers Cm = Cr(p + Ap) 
aster ACr = k.AYr 
nt a Cm’ — Cm = Cr.p + ACr.p + Cr.p — Cr.Ap 
= ACr.p — Cr.Ap 
price = k.AYr.p— Cr.Ap 
ssure Cm’ — Cm according to whether 
mary k.AYr.p _ 
than Cr.Ap 
AYr=Ym— Ym = ApYm 
74 
p p+Ap_ p(p+ Ap) 
Substituting, 
n to k.Ap Ym. Ym 
tain p (p+ Ap) ~ Cr(p + Ap) 
Cr.Ap 
oney 
k. Ym 
ces 
rice: 
nar- r, 
vege Let e=e(Yr) = vy 7 the average propensity to consume 
an 
1 of an Cm Ym Cm 
ps, p+Ap’ p+Ap Ym 
Cm =e Ym 
wil Substituting, 
k. Ym k. Ym 
are Cm ~ e. Ym 
Cm’ will be less than Cm, when the marginal propensity to consume is less than 


the average propensity to consume 
“The proof of this statement is as follows: 
From note 24 we have, ACr. pk 
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conditions. In a period of large money incomes and high rates oj 
saving, consumers will attempt, at least in the short run, to maintain 
the same level of consumption with a rise in prices, thereby increasing 
their rate of money expenditures. The advantages to be gained 
from the decrease in inflationary pressure through maintaining prices 
by means of subsidy payments must be weighed against the greater 
rate of inventory depletion and the hastening of the time whey 
rationing will have to be instituted. It should be pointed out, however. 
that whenever inflationary pressures exist, all efforts to maintain 
prices by direct price controls tend to channel existing pressures into 
a depletion of inventories as opposed to forcing a rise in prices. But as 
was shown above, the inflationary pressure accompanying a given level 
of income is likely to be less at lower than at higher prices. 

In the above analysis the assumption was made that the rate of 
subsidy was equal to the potential price rise. This will generally not 
be true, since subsidies can be scaled down by the amount by which 
sellers’ profits exceed a reasonable level. This means that under a 
subsidy program sellers’ margins, and hence their gross profits out of 
which they pay wages and profits, will be less than if prices are 
permitted to rise. Total revenues of sellers will, of course, be larger 
by the amount of the subsidy minus the reduction in consumers’ 
money expenditures over what they would be at higher prices; but 
with no increase in production, this increase in sellers’ revenues will 
represent, as pointed out before, stock liquidation and will ordinarily 
not be spent but will be held in the form of idle balances or used to pay 
debts. To the extent that sellers use their additional receipts for making 
consumption expenditures, inflationary pressures will be larger, but 
such expenditures will ordinarily not be large. 

Sellers’ revenues will also be less under a subsidy program to the 
extent that the subsidization of costs at the point where the cost 
increases have occurred prevents the pyramiding of costs and prices. 


ACr.p=k . Cr.Ap 


e 
Cm — Cm’ = Cr.Ap— ACr.p 
= Cr.Ap—k . Cr.Ap 
e 


e-k 
= Cr.Ap (—-) 
e 


Thus, money expenditures out of the same money income will be larger at higher 
prices than at lower prices according to the above relationship. This amount will be 
larger, the greater the difference between the average and marginal (real) propensities to 
consume. 


Cm.Ap ek 
Cm — Cm’ = (——— ) 
p+ Ap e 
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Subsidy payments, at most, compensate only for the absolute increases 
in costs, while if these costs are allowed to be reflected in higher prices, 
there is the danger that retail prices may rise by the same percentage 
as the rise in costs. 

Thus far only the direct or immediate effects of subsidies on infla- 
tionary pressures have been considered. But it is in their secondary 
effects that the dynamic possibilities of price controls reveal them- 
selves. The fact that consumers’ money expenditures out of a given 
level of money income are likely to be less if prices are prevented from 
rising, makes easier the essential function of closing the inflationary 
gap, unless one considers that a rise in prices constitutes a solution to 
the problem of the gap. To close the gap simply by permitting prices 
to rise not only defeats the purpose of an anti-inflationary program, 
but also generates forces which tend ex ante to widen the gap still 
further. To the extent that the rate of subsidy payments is smaller 
than the price rise which the subsidy program is designed to prevent, 
sellers’ gross profits will be larger under a price increase. This fact will 
result in higher income payments. Moreover, the increase in prices will 
lead to demands for higher wages which, when granted, will further 
increase income payments. Higher retail prices may also result in higher 
farm prices, since retail prices enter into the calculation of the index 
of prices paid by farmers, which is used in the determination of the 
parity index for agricultural prices. 

It has not been our purpose in this paper to present a complete dis- 
cussion of the concept of the inflationary gap or of the methods by 
which it might be closed. It is our conclusion, however, that a carefully 
planned subsidy program designed to prevent price increases on ac- 
count of increases in the cost of essential commodities is likely to be 
less inflationary than the alternative of allowing prices to rise. This 
conclusion may, of course, be readily disputed if one chooses to define 
inflationary pressure as any increase in real expenditures relative to the 
current supply of goods available for civilian consumption. But to hold 
to this definition of inflationary pressure would be to deny that closing 
the gap by means of a price rise is inflationary. 


Washington, D.C. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE DEMAND CURVE 


By SIDNEY WEINTRAUB 
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Modern economic analysis might be dated as beginning with the 
intensified study of the forces of demand. The use of the demand curve 
has accompanied this development almost from the start. Nevertheless, 
despite the impo.tance of this analytic tool there are few thorough- 
going discussions of the foundations on which the curve rests. Isolated 
remarks are found in abundance, especially so in recent years when the 
conventions of earlier practice have been called into question. It is 
probably time to integrate these remarks and to see where they lead: 
to contrast them to the older ideas and their end-results. 

In the discussion, attention will first be devoted to the older, and 
more usual, views of the demand curve. Actually this amounts to an 
examination of Marshall’s assumptions. For not only did he take the 
trouble to mention its grounding, in contrast to lesser luminaries, but 
he also did most to implant the curve in the general and professional 
consciousness, although not actually the first to use the concept.’ 

After surveying Marshall’s ideas, stress will be placed on the major 
theme of the article, namely, of the interrelations among demand curves. 
Then, after consideration of some supplementary matters, a restatement 
of the assumptions on which the demand curve rests will be offered. 


II. The Marshallian Demand Curve 


Turning through Marshall’s Principles for a statement of the assump- 
tions on which he draws the demand curve we find them to be fourfold: 
(1) given tastes of the consumer; (2) given income in the hands of the 
consumer; (3) prices (and quantities consumed?) of other commodities 
given and constant; (4) the marginal utility of money to consumers 


*Among those who antedated Marshall were Cournot, Jevons and Walras in content 
if not always in geometry. Yet I think the réle attributed to Marshall is merited. But 
see the use made of the curves by Fleeming Jenkins, The Graphic Representation of the 
Laws of Supply and Demand (London: Series of Reprints of the London School of 
Economics, No. 9, 1931). Despite the recent resuscitation of this work it does not seem 
ever to have had a wide audience. Marshall, however, does refer to it. See his Principles 
of Economics (London: Macmillan, 1920), eighth edition, p. 476n. 
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also constant.” The first three conditions, we shall see, fix the position 
of the curve in the chart field. The fourth serves to settle its shape. 
Needless to add, some definite time period is in mind: it is only for this 
interval that the curve is descriptive. Let us consider each of the Mar- 
shallian premises in turn. 

The first supposition, of given tastes on the part of consumers, can 
be readily appreciated and accepted without reservation. For only then 
can we draw the familiar downward sloping demand curve showing the 
various quantities that will be purchased at successive prices. Altera- 
tions in tastes imply a shift in the curve, a movement from one position 
to another. Decreased desire is thus always depicted by a leftward move- 
ment. Increased preference for the commodity will, on the other hand, 
move the curve to the right. 

Naturally enough we must presume a given income in the hands of 
consumers before the individual’s demand schedule for a commodity 
can be traced. No quarrel can be found with this premise either. In the 
vast majority of cases we should expect the demand curve to move to 
the right when income increases. Certain instances may be found, how- 
ever, where rising income leads to a diminution in demand. Yet these 
cases may be referred to as the more extraordinary occurrences. 

The third postulate of Marshall is that other prices are to be taken 
as constant while the full course of the demand curve for any specific 
product is sketched.* This, we shall find, leads to more vexatious issues 
and is the major interest of this article. 

Long ago, Marshall taught that the demand curve for tea will be of a 
certain order when a high price rules for coffee and, on the other hand, 
will contract when the price of coffee falls lower, other things the same. 
Marshall insisted, therefore, that the demand curve for closely rival 
products, or substitutes either in production or consumption, cannot 
be drawn unless the price of the related commodity is taken as constant 
throughout the curve tracing. 

Now this procedure does seem reasonable. At the same time the 
assumption must profoundly affect the use of the demand curve from 
the standpoint of problems of monopolistic competition. For these are 
the very instances in which sellers are competing by making ready for 
market exceedingly close substitutes.* Indeed, apart from a few highly 
Statements of these conditions may be found scattered through the following sections 
and pages of the Principles: Book III, chaps. III and IV, pp. 95, 100-101, 109 and 132; 
lso Mathematical Appendix, note VI, p. 842. Cf. also A. L. Bowley, The Mathematical 
Groundwork of Economics (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924), pp. 26, 50, 52, 54, 58. 
Bi wley is more explicit on the assumption of other quantities also constant. At the least 
tis implicit in Marshall’s fourth postulate. 

Marshall, op. cit., p. 100. 


_ See Chamberlin’s article “Monopolistic or Imperfect Competition?” Quart. Jour. of 
Econ., Aug 1937, vol. li, pp. 570-72. 
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restricted cases the demand curve, if it must be based on this assump- 
tion, would be useless. With rivals selling narrowly differentiate 
products it would only rarely be the case that their price will remaiy 
constant while the “price-innovating” seller varies his sales terms. The 
assumption must be viewed as unrealistic. 

Although the inadequacy of the third postulate would be enough to 
destroy the widespread use of the Marshallian demand curve for prob- 
lems of monopolistic competition—although not a family of curves as 
Chamberlin has shown’—we are not thereby released from analyzing 
the meaning and rationale of the final one, namely, the hypothesis of 
a constant marginal utility of money. We shall find, however, that it 
also requires the previous assumption along with it. This may be delved 
into further. 

As are all marginal utilities, the marginal utility of money is defined 
as the addition to total utility made by an increment or a further unit of 
money.® Inasmuch as at the margin the desire for money is equated to 
the desire for goods,’ the marginal utility of money can be measured by 
the additions to total utility made by the goods which a further incre- 
ment of it can purchase. 

In equilibrium, for all consumers, the marginal utilities of all goods 
purchased are proportionate to their respective prices. This is essen. 
tially the condition of equilibrium.* If one good sells for 10 cents and 
another for 20 cents and both are purchased, the latter must afford 
twice the satisfaction of the former. Otherwise, there would be the in- 
centive to switch purchases one way or the other.° 


MUx Mly 
Thus where commodities X, Y, Z . . . are purchased, = = > 
x 
MUz 


These ratios of the marginal utility of commodities to their respec- 
tive prices reflect the marginal utility of money, K. They indicate the 


° Edward Chamberlin, The Theory of Monopolistic Competition (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1938), 3rd ed., pp. 90-93. Also a recent article making use of the same 
device, A. Smithies, “Equilibrium in Monopolistic Competition,” Quart. Jour. of Econ 
Nov., 1940, vol. lv, no. 1, pp. 97-98. 

* Marshall, op. cit., pp. 95-96. 

"For a clear formulation of this, despite the fact that the thought is embraced today 
by the leading writers on monetary theory, see J. R. Hicks, “A Suggestion for Simplifying 
the Theory of Money,” Economica, Feb., 1935, N.S. vol. ii, no. 5. 

“See Marshall, op. cit., p. 95. Or any of the more thoroughgoing statements © 
Principles, e.g., Wicksteed, Wicksell, Hicks, Pigou, etc., neglecting the more mathematica 
writers. 

° This, of course, is not to say that the absolute amount of utility received by different 
consumers is the same. This would be a false deduction. 
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p- incremental importance that another unit of money would have." 
ed Holding K constant in drawing the demand curve for X, therefore, 


can be interpreted to mean any of the following things: (1) the total 
amounts consumed of all other commodities, Y, Z, . . . , and their prices, 
remain absolutely rigid as the price of X and its consumption varies 
along the course of the demand curve; (2) the marginal utility of the 
same stocks of other goods, Y, Z .. . , as formerly are affected when 
Px varies but offsetting movements in Py and Pz keep the ratios con- 
tant: (3) both quantities and prices of the other commodities vary 
while we move along the demand curve for X, but their variations are 
iust sufficient to keep the ratios constant.”* 
Any of these interpretations might be placed on the Marshallian 
supposition. But it is apparent that senses (2) and (3) conflict with the 
second demand postulate, of other prices constant. They cannot have 
heen intended. Furthermore, should either of them be the meaning at- 
tached, we would inevitably have to investigate intermarket relations 
as the price in one market varied. But these were the very problems 
that Marshall wished to avoid.” 
Even the first sense, Marshall unequivocally stated, was an appro- 
priate and serviceable one only when the amount spent in any one mar- 
ket formed a small part of the individual’s total expenditure. Repercus- 
sions in other markets could then be safely neglected, as “of the second 
order of smalls.” This would be the more true especially when, as he 
suggested, only minor deviations on one side or the other of the ruling 
price had to be considered.”* 
Let us see now the function performed by this hypothesis. Marshall 
wanted to exhibit the movement in the demand for X of a fall in its 
price. Thus as Px falls with Py constant, the consumption of X must 
This definition may be found in many writers: Marshall, op. cit., Mathematical 
\ppendix, p. 833; Bowley, op. cit., p. 55; J. R. Hicks, Value and Capital (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1939), Mathematical Appendix, p. 305; Henry Schultz, The Theory 
ind Measurement of Demand (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1938), p. 34; Vilfredo 
Pareto, Manuel d’Economie Politique (Paris: Marcel Giard, 1927), Mathematical Appendix, 
pp. 579, 585, to name but a few sources. It was this assumption of constancy in K that 
mished Pareto with a continual base for attack on Marshall. Through voiding it in 


his new, important contribution, Hicks has been able to widen the scope of modern 
4iue theory 

M. Friedman, “Professor Pigou’s Method for Measuring Elasticity of Demand from 
sudgetary Data,” Quart. Jour. of Econ., Nov., 1935, vol. 1, pp. 153-54, offers slightly 
llerent interpretations of a presumedly separate use of the idea of constancy in the 
rginal utility of money by Pigou. See, however, the latter’s reply and a note by 
\. Georgescu-Roegen, in the same journal, May, 1936, pp. 532-39. 

Cf. Hicks, op. cit., p. 12. For clearly Marshall’s assumption means a unity elasticity 
' demand in the market reviewed and no ramifications elsewhere; that was why he 
idopted it. See Schultz, op. cit., p. 48. 

See Marshall, op. cit., p. 133. 
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inevitably expand in order that the utility-price equilibrium ratios p, 
satisfied. 

Hence Marshall was able'to give a forthright explanation of the down. 
ward-sloping demand curve. There can be no gainsaying the fact that 
Marshall was always aware of the nature of his assumption even though 
it was not so discernible to many of his followers through the years, He 
suggests that only in a few practical cases, as the famous Giffen case 
and that of the supply of labor, would the hypothesis be inappropriate." 
Scientifically he could thus proceed directly to the final results withoy 
the mass of explanation that would be required in taking into account 
movements in the marginal utility of money. In the end either such 
movements would merely confirm the conclusion reached more immedi- 
ately or they would yield curiosa interesting solely to the theorist.’ 

Let us see what might happen if the marginal utility of money in. 
creased, or Y, Z. . . etc., increased in relative importance as the price 
of X fell. The income saved by the fall in price of X would leave a 
sizeable margin for expenditure. Subsequent rearrangement in the out- 
lay, the buying of more Y, Z... at constant prices might lead to less 
need for X: a decreasing amount might be purchased, despite the fall 
in price, in order to keep the utility-price ratios in line. Demand for X 
would decrease as its price fell. 

In case of a fall in the marginal utility of money as the price of X 
fell, there would be an excessive expansion in the demand for X. There 
would be a switch from Y, Z ... to X. Decidedly the demand curve 
would be of normal form. But at the same time repercussions in other 
markets would be important and could not be precluded. 

Believing both of these cases to be unusual, or a belief in the normal 
impotency of the income effect, as Hicks has recently dubbed the rear- 
rangement of expenditure consequent upon a change in real income," 
led to the Marshallian device and simplification. There is no reason why 
Marshall need be followed here. His demand curve follows readily 
enough from the first three postulates. This last one was designed merely 
to account for its normal shape. At the same time it avoided market 
interrelations. Seldom, we can admit, will the demand curves differ from 
the patterns sketched by Marshall. Since these anomalies do occur we 
need not a priori assume them away. 


“ Ibid., pp. 132, 335-36. Cf. also Hicks, op. cit., pp. 35-37. 

“As Marshall probably would regard preoccupation with anything other than the 
normal shaped demand curve. OP. cit., p. 132. 

* Hicks, op. cit., pp. 31-32, and passim. In indifference curve analysis the assumption 
of a constant marginal utility of money would mean a shift in demand to X from ‘\ 
and Z as the price of X fell, due to the substitution effect, while the income efiec' 
would work to restore the original demands for Y and Z. 
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On the other hand, there is absolutely no reason why we should accept 
‘he device in so far as it amounts to a refusal to recognize and deal with 
arket interrelatedness. For this must be handled in modern analysis. 


III. The Inadequacy of the Marshallian Construction 


Let us review the relevance of the Marshallian demand curve to a 
typical problem of current economic analysis, namely, the equilibrium 


wall of the firm, emphasizing its relation to the rest of the economic system. 
“0 Each firm is conceived to produce a commodity for which rivals can 
_ only offer substitutes of a near or remote degree. Differences among 
a commodities may be technical, geographic, or psychic; the latter dif- 
” ferences are those viewed by consumers, whether the basis be real or 
7 factitious. 

“ In the demand for the firm’s product, the first two assumptions of 
Marshall carry ready assent. Tastes and incomes must be postulated. 
my Of the remaining two postulates, that of the constant marginal utility 
1oney can be dispensed with immediately. 

~ This leaves us with the necessity of reconsidering solely the assump- 
X tion of other prices constant while drawing the demand curve for a 
" modity X. It has already been said that this is at the height of 
-y nreality for the world currently envisaged by the economic theorist. 

= Suppose all firms were adapted competitively to the existing demand, 
a therefore equating marginal costs and prices. Let us say that one firm 
- uddenly decides to raise its price to exploit what it now recognizes 


) be a monopolistic position. Let us sketch the consequences. 

Two possibilities emerge. Demand may be found inelastic. The rise 
in price will inflate the firm’s gross proceeds. Either the demand for 
ther goods will contract or consumer savings will diminish.’ As close 
substitutes of a good in inelastic demand are unlikely, prices of other 
roods should show a sagging tendency. 

In a world of close substitutes the more likely possibility is that de- 
mand will be found to be elastic.** The higher price charged for the 
irticle will stimulate a shift in demand to neighboring products. There 
should be a tendency for an immediate rise in prices, a tendency which 
ould be reinforced through time by mounting marginal costs. 
Converse movements would mark a fall in the price. Nearby sellers 
would have to lower their prices or see an excessive decrease in the 
quantity demanded. 


, T ere 1S a point of interest here for business cycle analysis. See N. Kaldor’s handling 
' kindred matters in “Speculation and Economic Stability,” Rev. of Econ, Studies, Oct., 
\ ll, no. 1, 

“Cf, A. C. Pigou, The Economic of Welfare (London: Macmillan, 1932), 4th ed., 
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In all of these cases the assumption of other prices constant js , 
gross misfit. To continue to use it would be to remain blind to the 
phenomena. 

Thus, if the demand curve is to be drawn on the assumption of othe 
prices constant, its usefulness for economic analysis is either negative 
or, at the least, seriously impaired. And the same criticism applies to the 
device of drawing a family of demand curves each attached to a separate 
price of the rival’s product. For only one point on each curve is cop. 
sistent with the rival’s price policy: to draw the full course of the curye 
is to intimate that all price-quantity points are possible adjustments 
when, as a matter of fact, they are not.” 

Unless a demand curve can be drawn on the assumption of other 
prices adjusted to compatibility with that named by the firm under 
review, it seems that this time-honored apparatus of economics must. if 
not disappear from the literature, play a role much subordinate to its 
position in the past. Ordinary ideas and topical treatment would have 
to be extensively revised. Simplified economics would be well-nigh im- 
possible. 

Now there are intimations in the literature that demand curves need 
not of necessity be drawn on the assumption of other prices constant. 
Indeed we need not go beyond Marshall himself to affirm it. In a foot- 
note—as is so often the case in his work*°—Marshall observed: “We 
must however remember that the character of the demand schedule for 
any commodity depends in a great measure on whether the prices of its 
rivals are taken to be fixed or to alter with it.”** The inescapable infer- 
ence is that the assumption of other prices constant is not strictly 
necessary.” 

Hicks apparently concurs in this view. In a passage which is seldom 
iterated he argues that the demand for any product may be examined 
under either of two assumptions: (1) that other prices are given, or 
(2) that other prices are adjusted as to preserve equilibrium in their 
markets, given the price in the market under review.”* Moreover, he 
affirms that the latter is the more important investigation. It should be 


See the previous reference to this construction of Chamberlin, n. 5 above. The 
criticism would have to be amended only for the very short run or “frictional” interval 
in which rival’s prices are constant. But then the appropriate contrast is that between 
the short- and long-run demand curves: only one curve is pertinent to a given time 
interval. 

” Cf. J. M. Keynes, “Alfred Marshall,” in Essays in Biography (New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1933), p. 205. 

** Marshall, op. cit., p. 105n. 

“ This is the sole time Marshall makes this point so far as I can see. 

* Hicks, op. cit., p. 66. 
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noted that the alternative formulations of demand are the very ones 
staked out by Marshall. 

Mrs. Robinson too was inclined to this second view of the demand 
curve. Yet she never pushed the argument very far. Instead, she asked 
that for her work we merely admit the demand curve can be drawn 
without passing on its ultimate nature.** On the other hand, Chamberlin 
actually gave a demonstration of how such a demand curve might be 
derived. Yet he recognizes it as contrary to usual ideas and refrains 
‘rom calling it a demand curve; he refers to it instead as a new type 
which stems from the “usual” demand curves in his parametric repre- 
sentation, the curve family drawn on the Marshallian condition of other 
prices constant.”° 

With these theorists apparently in agreement on the possibility of 
drawing a demand curve—or something very reminiscent of it—even 
on abandoning the hypothesis of other prices constant, the matter de- 
serves Closer scrutiny.”® Needless to say it jars the common workaday 


ideas.”" 
IV. Interrelations of Demand Curves 


Each monopolist with power to name the price for his product, 
despite the occasion of substitutes, and without fear that demand will 
suddenly contract to zero, will nevertheless continually bear in mind 
the resistances largely in the shape of the rival’s price policy to any 
price movement he makes. 

To illustrate the interdependence of demand and price for two closely 
related substitutes, A and B, let us suppose as before that both sellers 
are originally in competitive equilibrium, adjusting price and marginal 
costs. As a simplification we assume constant costs in both lines. 

*Joan Robinson, Economics of Imperfect Competition (London: Macmillan, 1933), 

On this basis she is able to proceed with her characteristic problem, the equilibrium 
the firm, without bothering with market interrelations. 

* Chamberlin, op. cit., p. 90. 

“Edgeworth states, without further explanation, that the postulate “might be dispensed 
with.” Oddly, he supports its retention so as to secure “that exact correlation between the 
demand curve .. . and ‘consumers rent.’ ”’ See his “Demand Curves,” Dictionary of Political 
Economy (Palgrave, ed.), vol. 1, p. 543. Likewise Professor Robbins argues that the curve 
is germane not to the static world of “other things unchanged” but to comparative 
tatic analysis. See “Remarks Upon Certain Aspects of the Theory of Costs,” Econ. Jour., 
Mar., 1934, vol. xliv, no. 173, pp. 8, 10. For more recent statements see P. M. Sweezy, 
Demand Under Conditions of Oligopoly,” Jour. of Pol. Econ., Aug., 1939, vol. xlvii, 

+ and M. Bronfenbrenner, “Applications of the Discontinuous Oligopoly Demand 


urve,” ibid., June, 1940, vol. xlviii, no. 3. 

Even as recent and modern a work as R. G. D. Allen’s Mathematical Analysis for 
Economi ts (London: Macmillan, 1938), p. 109, makes the assumption of constant prices 
juite explicit in drawing the demand curve, to mention only one of the more rigorous 


treatments of economics. 
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In Figure 1 the demand for A’s product is OM at the ruling price 
OL,. The demand for B’s commodity, shown in Figure 2, is Om, anq 
at the ruling price Ol,. The demand can thus be represented by a simple 
bar line at the pertinent price, extending out to the corresponding out. 
put. 
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Let us say that A comes suddenly to understand the nature of his 
control over price and decides to take advantage of it. He perceives 
greater profits by acting “monopolistically.” 

Price is raised to OL,. Now a full demand curve can be drawn for 
B, depending on the price OL, in A. This curve is lettered d, in Figure 
2. Quite clearly it is drawn on the usual principle of other prices, as that 
in A, being constant. Accepting the presence of constant costs in field 
B, and at the height Ol,, the expansion in demand there results solely 
in an enlargement of output, by mn to On, as B continues to adjust 
price and marginal cost. 

The demand for A cannot help but fall off: its price has risen rela- 
tively to B. With B’s price constant at Ol,, the demand for A comes to 
settle, say, at ON. 

And in this manner we can proceed. For prices higher than OL, in 
A, demand curves further extended than d, in B can be drawn. Output 
will expand there. A’s production, in contrast, will contract. 

To complete the illustration we can visualize the monopolist A actual- 
ly lowering his price below OL,, the original adjustment, say to OL. 

Demand in B would now fall back to d.. Continuing the assumption 
of constant costs there, and therefore a rigid price at Ol,, the quantity 
sold in B amounts to Oj. The amount sold by A, in contrast, is elongated 
to OJ. 

Thus for every price in A, there is a new adaptation in B. Separate 
demand curves can be drawn there for every new price in A. But let us 
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look meanwhile at what has been accomplished for the A firm. Running 
, smooth curve through the codrdinates at the end of each bar line 
showing the amounts that are wanted at various prices OL., OL.,, OL; 
we derive a locus suspiciously resemblant to the normal shaped 
demand curve. But now it is drawn not on the assumption of other fields 
ynaffected—the usual Marshallian assumption—but instead of full 
adjustment elsewhere. In this respect it is an innovation. 

Let us remove the hypothesis of constant costs in B. It has served 
its simplifying purpose. Its abandonment will hasten an extension of 
the argument. 

Suppose costs in B can be depicted by the rising cost curve S,. Thus 
when A’s price goes to OL,, and demand in B to d,, the expansion in 
demand will expend itself partly in raising the price in B and partly in 
extending output. The sharper the price rise—or the more inelastic are 
costs in B—the smaller will be the contraction in demand at firm A. In 
the contrary case, imagine the price in A lowered to OL;. The backward 
shift in demand for B to d, will engender a lower price there. The ex- 
pansion of sales in A will be damped. 

Once more, using the original codrdinates at OL, and OM as a pivot 
a smooth curve—the dashed line D,—can be traced out in Figure 1, 
showing the quantities of A’s product that will be taken off the market 
given the rising cost curve S, in B. It offers an obvious contrast to 
D, which conceived of only quantities, and not prices, being affected 
in B. 

Certain instances in which cost conditions in B are falling might also 
be described. Here an expanded demand will lead to a price fall. This 
would tend to make the demand for A at higher prices so elastic as to 
practically enforce the competitive (or previous) adaptation: monopoly 
power to raise prices would be practically nil. Should A lower his price, 
however, either B could be forced out of business by the losses imposed, 
or otherwise would have to raise his price. For the system as a whole 
this would act as a counterweight to the fall in A’s price. 

In all of these instances there is the one point which deserves very 
especial emphasis. It is this: Not until price and output adjustments 
elsewhere are known will the sales of the A firm be determined. The 


" quantity demanded is thus dependent upon the full general adaptation. 
Hon We have therefore derived a demand curve which relates each point 
tity on its locus to an entirely different total adaptation, to a separate and 
ted distinct general equilibrium. There is at least one further point to be 

touched upon before proceeding to give some samples of the versatility 
-" of the new assumption of full adjustment elsewhere to any price of the 
firm under review. 


It was assumed for the B firm, in Figure 2, that it merely accepted 
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the price ruling in A as a datum and then passively adjusted its ow, 
price and sales to the forthcoming demand. Indubitably this would }, 
descriptive if B signified a competitive industry. But let us examine the 
consequences if it does not permit itself to be led in this way. 

One way of resolving the problem would be by drawing “price reac. 
tion” curves and then considering whether there is a point of mutually 
satisfactory price relations.** And only that price could rule for any 
extended period: it alone would offer hopes of a stable equilibrium, 
Yet we are still not precluded from drawing a demand curve for each 
firm on the principle suggested, namely, each codrdinate apposite to g 
distinct price and output elsewhere. With this in view, let us look at 
some demonstrative problems, some applications of the idea developed 
above. 

Imagine first that, as our firm A varied its price, nearby sellers did 
likewise, lifting their prices proportionately. Should they have left their 
prices unchanged the demand for A would have been, say, the dashed 
line D,D,’ in Figure 3. However, with A’s price movement met by the 
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other sellers, the demand curve for A is now D,D,’, the solid line 
More than before can be sold at the higher prices, above OL, inasmuch 
as B’s prices (rival sellers), are also higher. The converse is true of 
prices in the lower regions below OL. 

Suppose now that for prices above OL no reactions from rivals are 
encountered. However, for prices below OL, A’s price oscillations are 
met. The demand curve to describe this would run from D, to P ané 
then to D,’ or D,PD,’, with the sharp corner at P.” 

Or it may be that rivals are opposed to a price cut by A and take steps 
to counter it, lowering prices by 10 per cent for every 1 per cent fall at 
A. The demand curve would thus bend backward at P to D,PD. 


** See Smithies, op. cit., pp. 107-15. 
* Cf. P. M. Sweezy, op. cit., pp. 569, 571. 
” Cf. Bronfenbrenner, op. cit., p. 420-27. 
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Perhaps no reaction will be found for a price above OL, but for a 
price below this a large rival will not only meet it, but will also engage 
in an advertising and product variation campaign. A may either be 
unwilling or unable to undertake counter measures. Demand for A’s 
product would take the queer form traced out by D,D.D,D, in Figure 4. 

For conventionally priced commodities a demand curve as in Figure 
5 might be applicable. At prices above the customary figure of OL, 
demand falls severely: at prices below this figure rivals again counter 
by advertising or by a product variation favorable to consumers. For 
example, the weight of the product might be increased, though the price 
remains constant. Commodity A at the lower price may receive a 
reputation for “cheapness” or inferiority. An odd shaped demand curve 
like D,D,D;,D,D; in Figure 5 can be traced. 

And so we can proceed to draw demand curves of any shape what- 
ever. The sole limitation seems to lie in the ingenuity of the analyst and 
the facts and reaction patterns of the real world. At the same time the 
normal Marshallian demand curve emerges as a special case, an exceed- 
ingly simple one in which rival reactions are of a single form: it pertains 
to the world of competition and constant costs. This, therefore, becomes 
the relevancy of the mass of demand curves drawn in economic litera- 
ture. To continue the restriction is needlessly to hamper further analytic 
development. 

If we are in the habit of calling the schedule drawn on the assump- 
tion of other prices constant the “demand” curve, there remains the 
terminological matter of referring to the new curve of final adjustment. 
Probably it would be simplest, and conform most to what will be done 
in any event, to continue to call it the demand curve, while emphasizing 
that no longer is it drawn on the Marshallian ceteris paribus but rather 
on a mutatis mutandis basis for the rest of the economic system.” 


V. Subjective and Objective Demand Curves 


Recently certain writers have argued that the demand curve had to 
be conceived as a subjective or imagined phenomenon. Its existence was 
supposed to reside in the seller’s mind. Hence, it was argued, it could 
attain any form, be based on any premises. It could be postulated with- 
out further ado. So long as the seller thinks things are so, the curve 
reflects his mental state. 

Now the foregoing argument has tended to confirm the view that the 
curve can partake of any shape whatever. Yet all along, discussion has 
proceeded as if the demand curve was an objective affair, the epitome 


D 
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nfenbrenner refers to the curves in this way in a footnote. 
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of reality. This apparent contradiction had better be resolved.** B 
Ostensibly, it is the subjective or ex-ante demand curve that is the Je ©! 
basis for the producer’s adaptation. Output hinges upon it. However fe ‘2°! 
irrationally it be conceived, however illogical its foundations, it is op cunt 
the basis of this curve that the entrepreneur makes his price and outpy: i ?"' 
decision under monopolistic competition. The curve itself requires no sigh 
further analysis. Furthermore, however inconsistent they be, separate [ee | °° 
curves can exist simultaneously in each producer’s mind. now 
Nevertheless, in order that market equilibrium persist, that tie HB °° 
ex-ante or planned price-output adaptation be a determinate one and _ 
able to continue through time, it must conform to and be consistent with fee °° 
certain objective conditions. Briefly, for the planned adaptation to fe °!" 
eventuate, the position chosen must be compatible with a point on the 
objective, or actual, market demand curve. Otherwise the planned 
output will finally turn out to be too large or too small; price will be " 
too high or too low. For expectations to be fulfilled correctly, at the out- does 
put of ex-ante equality of marginal revenue and marginal costs the the 
imagined or prospective demand curve must be identical to, tangent to ses 
or intersected by the market or objective demand curve. For full equi- we 
librium, moreover, at the same planned output, average realized costs "ae 
must be equal to those expected, to the ex-ante costs.** a 
Thus there are the two demand curves, and the conditions of com- a 
patibility between them are those stressed. Admittedly our discussion Con 
has been directed to the objective curve, the one that could be known ore: 
at market time or from a retrospective view of the market state. It is lone 
this curve which entrepreneurs try to prognosticate, however imperfect- a 
ly they do so. It is this curve which would be duplicated in their minds y 
under conditions of perfect foresight. Unless entrepreneurs do fore- ail 
shadow its course their adaptation will yield them less than maximum fel 
profits. inde 
“For a fuller argument, see my article, “Demand Anticipations and Monopoly Equi wer 
librium,” Jour. of Pol. Econ., Vol. L (June, 1942). late 
* Planned price and sales will thus depend upon the equation of prospective or ex-anie aid 


marginal revenue and costs. For the plans to be fulfilled the following equalities must hold 
AR, = AR, and AC, = AC,. 
where AR refers to average revenue, AC to average cost and the subscript . to anticipations 
and - to realized conditions. For the position to be fully stable, for a movement above 
or below equilibrium output, the following inequalities must hold: 
AR, > AR, and AC; > ACs. 
That is to say, in revenue and in costs disappointments must be encountered in order 
to drive the monopolist back to the original equilibrium. Or, if there is a pleasant surprise 
in one respect, it must be counterbalanced by disappointment in the other. In the latter 
event the stability condition might be stated as dependent upon whether: 
AR, — AR, = AC; — ACz,. 
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Both concepts of demand have their place in economic analysis. One 
calls for little explanation, the other for an extended statement. Still, 
should entrepreneurial plans be at all broadly conceived, the subjective 
curve would have to include the same fundamental elements as com- 
prise the objective curve. The former curve is appropriate for an in- 
sight into the motives or forces determining entrepreneurial behavior. 
The market or actual curves would be relevant for propositions on eco- 
nomical activity, on how far it has deviated from the competitive norm 
as a fact, and on how well or poor a job the entrepreneur has done in 
forecasting market conditions.** Finally the two curves must be con- 
sidered concomitantly in matters concerning the determinacy and sta- 
bility of equilibrium. 


VI. The Foundations of the Demand Curve 


We may now offer a more positive statement of the bases on which the 
demand curve rests. We saw already that of the Marshallian postulates 
he first two went unquestioned. Now, as before, the assumption of 
viven tastes must be admitted. Any alteration in tastes will shift the 
demand curve one way or the other.*° Again, with respect to consumer’s 
income, this too must be postulated. We turn now to the more difficult 
matter of the assumptions which must be made with respect to prices. 

At the outset, we might acknowledge a point unmentioned until now. 
Consumer views on future prices must be part of the components of 
present tastes or desires. In the expectation of higher prices present 
demand will be enlarged; and vice versa.** For this study, this bare- 
faced mention will suffice. 

We have already seen that with each price named by our seller, a new 
and distinct curve of demand would confront every other firm in the 
field. The output that could be sold by the price-innovating firm was 
indeterminate until the final price and output adaptations of the others 
were known. Each point on a firm’s demand curve was effectually re- 
lated to an entirely distinct set of prices in the rest of the economic 
system. Each price was therefore related to an entirely separate general 
equilibrium. 


Cf. J. R. Hicks, “The Foundations of Welfare Economics,” Econ. Jour., Dec., 1939, 


vol. xix, no. 196, p. 708. 
* The advertising policy of the firm is also a factor in shaping current tastes. 
On the other hand, entrepreneurial expec.ations of the effect of present prices on 


ture demand will determine their present output and price policies. Cf. A. Marshall, 
?. cit., p. 317, and for the more recent restatements and extensions of his ideas, see 
C. Roos, Dynamic Economics (Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, 1934), chap. viii; 
Allen, op. cit., pp. 434-38, 533-36; Mrs. Robinson, op. cit., pp. 22-23; R. H. Coase, “Some 
Notes on Monopoly Price,” Rev. of Econ. Stud., 1937-38, vol. v, pp. 22-25. 
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On this view the hypothesis of constant prices in the rest of indys. 
try becomes peculiarly relevant to the simple world of perfect competi. 
tion and constant costs. Should other sellers react with price policie; 
of their own, or should costs be other than constant, it is no use to work 
the fiction that their prices are “unchanged.” In so far as their prices 
are changed, the quantities demanded of a seller will be quite differen; 
than if their prices were actually constant. 

Not alone need we include the price and output adaptations of othe; 
sellers as part of the total forces shaping the demand curve for each 
firm, but it is also necessary to include their advertising and product 
variation policies as the price of our one firm alters. For, in so far as 
these elements do vary with movements in the price of the firm under 
review, demand for the latter’s product will be either extended or con. 
tracted. Reaction of other sellers with respect to these two variables 
must also be premised along with their ordinary price reactions. 

Based on these factors, demand curves no longer remain simple affairs 
and no longer evidence simple, straightforward forms. Restrictions on 
their shape become practically nil. Almost any drawing will suffice so 
long as it is accompanied by an adequate description of the factors 
responsible. We should expect that normally the Marshallian drawing 
will serve. However, we should not be surprised when, in investigating 
a particular market, something totally different eventuated. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Saving, Investment, and Technological Unemployment 


Two papers in American economic journals of the past eleven years have 
addressed themselves exclusively to the correction of errors in the prevailing 
analysis of technological unemployment. It is unfortunate that the second,’ 
which makes a definite contribution, should have ignored the contribution 
of the first.2 It is also unfortunate that the second, written in the post- 
Keynesian period, should have failed to apply to the problem at hand the 
theory of saving and investment as determinants of employment. 

Technological advance which permits production of a given quantity of 
goods with the use of a reduced quantity of some productive agent or agents 
say, labor) concentrates a given flow of purchasing power* into fewer hands. 
Where this results in an increase in the volume of saving—which we may 
take to be the general but by no means necessary case—an increased volume 
of investment will be necessary to maintain even the new lower level of em- 
ployment. A still larger increase in investment will be needed to restore the old 
eve of employment. Surely here, and not in any consideration of fixed capi- 
i] as parameter‘ or circulating capital as sustaining force,” lies “the key” to 
ae of technological unemployment. (To this “key,” of course, must 
be added the clue, adequately exposed by Neisser, that increased demand for 


‘Hans P. Neisser, “ ‘Permanent’ Technological Unemployment,” Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. 
XXXII (Mar., 1942), pp. 50-71. 

* Alvin H. Hansen, “Institutional Frictions and Technological Unemployment,” Quart. 
Jour. of Econ., Vol. XLV (Aug., 1931), pp. 684-97. Reprinted as chap. X of Hansen’s Eco- 
nomic Stabilization in an Unbalanced World. 

\ given number of monetary units, that is. If prices are reduced, their real value will be 


*Neisser’s argument that the quantity of fixed capital is of peculiar importance (given 


the state of techniques existing at the moment) in limiting employment seems totally un- 
tenable. See op. cit., p. 61 and Section VII. Certainly the most that can be said is that 


vottlenecks may develop in one type or another of fixed capital as well as in one type 


another of circulating capital or of human skills. Fixed capital is not a special genus. 
*Neisser attacks the argument that so long as the wage fund is maintained technical 
ance will not cause unemployment. However, this section of his paper (Section IV) 


is both illuminating and confusing, the latter because he uses the same term in different 
senses. He refutes classical theory by a discussion concerning working capital which uses 


he term at successive moments to refer to a stock of wage goods, to technical equipment, 
and to money costs. Thus the argument (pp. 61 and 62) that working capital (wage goods) 

ll not be set free by technical advance even if laborers are displaced, because if output in- 
reases more working capital will be needed. Nevertheless, its value may fall because the 


enterpriser will pay out smaller sums to factors! 
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goods may result in higher prices of goods or greater demand for other factors 
rather than in reémployment of labor.) 

If the technical advance results in price reduction, purchasing power of the 
existing monetary flow will be increased. However, since the addition is only 
a single injection its effect will taper off, and the system, barring secondary 
effects of the shift in price relationships, will approach a new level of employ. 
ment and income lower than the original one. 

This theory of technological unemployment may be applied not merely ty 
labor but to any factor or group of factors. For any one factor out of ; 
group displaced, a further elaboration is necessary. The shift in purchasing 
power between individuals implies both a change in the volume of saving anj 
a shift in demand. This shift in demand will cause a change in the employment 
of the agents displaced, in addition to that caused (1) by the original techno. 
logical displacement and (2) by the change in the volume of saving. The 
change associated with the shift in demand will be positive, zero, or negative 
for any one factor, depending on whether that factor is employed in greater 
equal, or smaller proportion in producing the good for which demand has 
increased than in producing the good for which demand has decreased’ 
(This statement may be generalized to include the effect of a shift from spending 
to saving or from saving to spending by regarding saving as a commodity in 
whose production a zero proportion of every factor is employed.) 

Thus for any given factor, but not for the group, there may be complete 
reémployment without increase in investment in the system. 

The only hope of avoiding unemployment when factor-economizing technical 
advance occurs is that the technical change may induce investment, say, in a 
plant to make a machine which the newly invented process requires.’ Barring 
a “pump-priming” effect, the favorable effect will be only temporary. 

Three conclusions of considerable significance may be drawn at this stage 
in the discussion: 

1. The Moulton and Bell arguments that price reduction prevents or tends 
to prevent technical unemployment need qualification.® 

2. It must not be assumed that, given no change in consumption and saving 
functions, a constant level of investment will maintain full employment.’ 


* As a special case: if only one factor is displaced it will suffer added unemployment if 
the new demand is for goods produced in any degree whatever by any other factor. Note 
Neisser’s error, op. cit., pp. 54-56. 

" Of course I do not mean investment in the machine itself. In an open system, reduction 
in price of a commodity may stimulate export or check import of that commodity In 
crease in domestic employment secured in this way, however, is not true reémployment, but 
only a means of shifting the unemployment to foreign countries. 

*H. G. Moulton, Income and Economic Progress (Washington, Brookings Inst., 1935 
119. My criticism is of course directed at this remark only, not at other observ ations 
Mr. Moulton concerning the effects of price reduction. 

Spurgeon Bell, Productivity, Wages, and National Income (Washington, Brookings Inst 
1940), p. 182. 

"Cf. Saving, Investment, and National Income, T.N.E.C. monog. no. 37, p. 68; 
of current investment equal to the current rate of saving leaves the flow of pur 
power unbroken, and maintains the level of employment, consumption, and national income. 
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The analysis of a model in which the state of the arts is taken for granted 
must not be applied to a system in which the state of the arts is changing. 

;. It follows that technological advance during a prosperity period may be 
4 deflationary force which ushers in a recession, 

As a final word, it should be noted that, in discussing the historical problem 
¥ technological change and the maintenance of employment, emphasis must 
not be directed exclusively—or even primarily—to the expansion of invest- 
ment, Either an increase in investment, with a given consumption function, 
an increase in consumption (a shift in the function) with a given propensity 
to invest, will increase employment. Surely historically, in the United States 
and elsewhere, it has been by a rise in the standard of living even more than by 
increase in the rate of investment that the effect of technological advance upon 
employment has been counteracted.*° 
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EVERETT E. HAGEN 
Washington, D.C. 


The Concept of Technological Unemployment: 
A Reply to Mr. Hagen’s Criticism 


There is no basic theoretical quarrel between Mr. Hagen and me. He shows 
that the replacement of labor by the machine may reduce the utilization 
of existing equipment, because it may increase the volume of speculative 


nplete 


hnical balances and lower the size of the current money flow. Throughout my paper 
, ma I assumed, in accordance with most of the former writers on the subject 
arring of technological unemployment and for the sake of the argument, that “Say’s 


Law” was in force, i.e., that an appropriate money flow was maintained. Since 


Stage Mr. Hagen admits that this is possible (second paragraph, second sentence of 
his note), my analysis seems to cover wider grounds than his. Moreover, one 
tends fundamental proposition of short-run price theory, viz., that supply curves 
are positively inclined, is needed by Mr. Hagen as well as by me, although Mr. 
aving Hagen seems to dispute that. Were the supply curves horizontal, then total 
nent.’ unemployment (voluntary and involuntary) in the Keynesian system (which 
-_ underlies Mr. Hagen’s argument) could be eliminated by the simple device 
Note of increasing the stock of money. Surely, unemployment existing solely because 
of the inadequacy of the monetary institutions could not be called technologi- 
uction cal according to customary terminology. 
y. > Mr. Hagen misjudges the relative positions of our theoretical arguments 
ie because he seems to have difficulty in recognizing a theoretical idea if it is 
, couched in terms he is not accustomed to. Witness his footnote 4: ‘“Neisser’s 
a argument that the quantity of fixed capital is of peculiar importance . 
in limiting employment, seems totally untenable. . . . Certainly the most 
Inst that can be said is that bottlenecks may develop in one type or another of fixed 
\ rate “The importance of giving shifts in the consumption function a place in one’s analysis 


has been insisted upon by Paul A. Samuelson. 
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capital as well as one type or another of circulating capital or of humay 
skills. . . .” Of course, I do not deny that bottlenecks can develop also in the 
field of human labor, in which case we experience “technological unemployment 
of machinery.” But why does it follow that the limitations of the stock of fixes 
capital are unimportant? Or does Mr. Hagen conclude that, because bot} 
bottlenecks in fixed capital and bottlenecks in labor are theoretically possihj. 
cases, the former cannot be of significance for explaining unemployment o/ 
labor? As pointed out in my article (pp. 64-65) the original Walras system 
with fixed technical coefficients has meaningful solutions only if these coeff. 
cients are “adjusted” to each other; otherwise unemployed surpluses of som, 
factors of production may arise. Changes in the size of such coefficients are 
likely to throw them out of gear. Since such changes (if pertaining to equip- 
ment) and “technological progress” are synonyms, it seems appropriate to cali 
unemployment resulting from them “technological unemployment.” 

The real difference between Mr. Hagen and me originates in the difference 
in our mental pictures of the present economic system. Whether one deals with 
an economy of the type of the Chinese economy around 1900, where the 
peasant worked a small plot with a hoe, or with a modern industrial system, 
the volume of employment, according to Mr. Hagen, would always be governed 
by the same factor: the current volume of investment per time unit. But sup. 
pose the American economy could be suddenly converted into a system of semi- 
automatic plants, similar to a modern electricity plant based on water power 
and made of material of practically unlimited durability, would the numter 
and size of these plants (the “quantity of fixed capital”) be unimportant for 
the volume of employment? Could a given number of such plants, of a given 
size and operating with a given technique, absorb any supply of labor, how- 
ever large, provided only the current volume of investment is sufficiently in- 
creased?! I cannot but answer this question in the negative. It seems to me 
that movement toward such an industrial state has been the main feature 
of the capitalist development during the last 150 years. 

Two further criticisms of Mr, Hagen’s, in footnotes 5 and 6, do not bear on 
the general argument and are based on misunderstandings. As to footnote 
5: my concept of working capital is the usual one, stock of wage goods, ex- 
panded to “stock of all goods in process.” At no place do I identify it with 
technical equipment. And when, to avoid injustice to Carnes and Sidgwick, | 
discussed the consequence of a fall in the value of working capital, | con- 
sidered the terminological distinction between working capital and value of 
working capital sufficiently clear. I am sorry to learn that it has confused Mr 
Hagen. 

As to footnote 6: Mr. Hagen overlooks that I discussed differences in the 
proportion of factors employed under the explicit assumption, introduced 
for the sake of the argument, that the supply curves are horizontal over 4 


‘This investment would, in subsequent periods, increase the number and size of plants; 
see Section VII of my article. For Mr. Hagen’s argument this is irrelevant. 
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certain range. This implies an unutilized surplus of the “other factor” while 
Hagen in his approach assumes the absence of such a surplus. 

HANs NEISSER 


Washington, D.C. 


The Introductory Course: Comment 


Experience has led me to agree with many of the comments of Messrs. 
Richard Clemence and Francis S. Doody, in the June issue,’ as to the diffi- 
culty of teaching theoretical economics to beginning students who are uncon- 
vinced of its value and whose economic studies are confined to a single semes- 
ter or academic year. I should suggest, however, that this objection holds not 
only against the type of theoretical presentation normally given freshmen 
and sophomores, but also against the Keynesianized presentation advocated 
by Messrs. Clemence and Doody and embodied to a considerable extent in 
the excellent text of Messrs. Meade and Hitch. The propositions of Mr. 
Keynes and his followers appear to the typical college sophomore—and I 
think I speak from experience—as difficult and as abstract as do the rami- 
fications of comparative advantage, marginal utility, or monopolistic com- 
petition. Students with business experience are frequently dissatisfied with 
the stress laid by Mr. Keynes on interest as a causative factor in determining 
the level of income and employment. Others refuse to accept the savings- 
investment equality without a great deal of highly involved and elaborate 
argument along Robertsonian lines. A smaller and more select group regularly 
objects to the treatment of all labor as homogeneous. Disentanglings and 
modifications are of course possible, but they take more time than they are 
worth, except to a tiny minority of potential economics “majors.” 

In attacking the essentially institutional introductory course, Messrs 
Clemence and Doody do not lay sufficient stress, it seems to me, on three of 
the most telling objections to it: First, the inclusion of so wide a range of 
topics and problems as is included in any of the institutionalist texts, or even 
the inclusion of any profuse selection therefrom, makes the discussion of any 
single topic, be it banking or war economics or social security legislation, 
so sketchy as to add little but memorized facts to the student’s preéxisting 
knowledge as obtainable from the daily press. Second, this sketchiness of 
reatment, plus the absence of any standards of theoretical reasoning, serves 
to strengthen the student’s initial appraisal of economics as a branch of the 
forensic arts, in which any opinion is as good as any other, and in which 
acceptance is dependent on oratory and authority. The effect of this belief 
on the prestige and usefulness of professional economists requires no com- 

; ‘Modern Economics and the Introductory Course,” Am. Econ. Rev., Vol. XXXII 

June, 1942), pp. 334-47, 
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ment. Third, the average student’s interest in economic institutions ang 
problems, in so far as it exists at all, is centered in a very few such ing. 
tutions and problems. Without any slur on the catholicity of the academic 
mind, I may suggest that the instructor’s interest is occasionally so centere; 
as well. As a result, the institutional introductory course becomes a matter 
of sheer drudgery for both instructor and student for 80 or 90 per cen; 
of its length. 

All college teachers who have graduated from the “section-hand” stage to 
teach one or more advanced courses have encountered the uselessness 9/ 
the “principles” prerequisite for these courses. In teaching government contro} 
of business, or labor problems, or transportation, or war economics, it js 
necessary either to omit theoretical points altogether or else to present the 
relevant ones completely de novo. This circumstance, perhaps, is not an 
unmixed curse; my own belief would classify it rather as a blessing in 
disguise. If the “principles” prerequisite is meaningless, why not eliminate 
it altogether? Why not put most if not all undergraduate economics courses 
on a par with each other, permitting the victim to enter at the most inviting 
gate? 

In view of the impasse with which we seem to be confronted in the first 
course, and the impracticability of assuming theoretical background in the 
advanced courses, I venture the following proposals: 

1. Students may begin their study of economics with whatever field appeals 
to their special interests, be it theory or any other. In courses in each field, 
pertinent theoretical material should be presented along with institutional 
description, historical background, and current problems. 

2. The present principles course should be transformed into a semester 
or a year’s concentrated course in theory. Some such textual material as 
Meyers, or Boulding, or Meade and Hitch, or McIsaac and Smith, or Benham 
and Lutz, should be used. Some discussion of the Keynesian “revolution” 
should certainly be included. The course should cease, however, to be a sine 
qua non to institutional work in special fields of economics. It should contain 
only a minimum of institutional material, on the assumption that students 
electing it will be primarily those who have become convinced of its value 
by their experience in applied courses. It should remain an optional first 
course, but neither it nor any other single course should be set up as the 
first course in economics. 

M. BRONFENBRENNER 


Chicago 


The New Economic Warfare: A Reply 


In the June 1942 issue of this Review (pp. 390-93), there appeared a review 
of my book, The New Economic Warfare, by Mr. Horst Mendershausen. ! 
shall not discuss his critical remarks concerning economic problems, some 0! 
which suggest a not too careful reading; nor shall I deal with his surprising 
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piection that several topics are not covered in my small book, a series of 
ix lectures, the scope of which was plainly stated in the Preface. Mr. Men- 
jershausen devoted a better half of his review to some problems, more political 
‘han economic, centered mainly around the questions of the Versailles Treaty 
and Germany, the nazi scheme of a New Order, and post-war planning. Since 
they are presented rather one-sidedly, I feel that these arguments should not 
remain without answer. 

As others have so often done, Mr. Mendershausen brings the present 
war in close relation to the Treaty of Versailles, considering even the nazi 
plan of world conquest as a logical development of the policies after the Treaty 
of Versailles. While it was not my task to deal with the whole post-war period, 
I should like to suggest an answer. We have nowadays a large literature about 
the origin of nazism, about the consequences of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
also about the nature of German aggression. No Versailles Treaty preceded 
the Great-German plan in 1870 and Germany’s push toward the East in 1914. 
Many of what Mr. Mendershausen calls the “‘satellite states” around Germany 
could tell the story of the older German plans of conquest in no way connected 
with the Versailles Treaty. 

The reviewer finds my criticism of the nazi scheme of the New Order 
extremely weak. He does not, however, discuss my analysis but quotes only 
some general conclusions separated from their context. But even such a con- 
clusion as “a world in which the principle of legality must be made to prevail 
again” has definite significance to anybody who acquired some economic and 
political experience in post-war Europe. The reviewer finds in my book little 
about the problem of the compatibility of the nazi scheme with trends in the 
world economy. Does he mean the scheme of a big economic unit directed by 
Berlin? Does he mean the principle of the utmost self-sufficiency and the sub- 
ordination of the economy of other nations to the needs of the German people; 
or does he also include in it the enslavement of other nations, exploitation and 
looting, resettlement of populations, and so on? Much has been written about 
these problems, but nobody as far as I know has examined them from the 
point of view of compatibility with the trends of the world economy. Before 
the war such a blueprint examination was perhaps possible or may have been 
appropriate, but once the New Order has been put in operation such a specu- 
lative analysis can not be dissociated from the events going on. For further 
reference I may recommend the book by Thomas Reveille, The Spoil of 
Europe, Simon Segal’s The New Order in Poland, and perhaps my pamphlet, 
Germany's Economic Conquest of Czechoslovakia. 

As regards the future program for Europe, the reviewer rejects the idea 
of a federation of the Danubian countries mainly because it does not provide 
a solution of the basic European problem which, according to him, is the 
problem of Germany, I wonder whether Mr. Mendershausen wants to say 
that only a solution satisfying the German ambitions in the Danubian valley 
is a real solution. Is the problem of the biggest European state, Russia, not at 
least as important as the problem of Germany? Besides that, do not the 120 
million people of “these satellite states,” living from the Baltic to the Black 
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Sea, have the same rights as the Germans? If Mr. Mendershausen would Joo} 
at the population statistics and the estimates of population in Central ap, 
Eastern Europe 20 or 30 years from now, he might agree that those nation; 
and Russia will achieve automatically the position belonging to them ap; 
the world will then no longer speak only of Germany as the basic Europea, 
problem. 

Mr. Mendershausen does not enter into a discussion of the problem oj 
democracy and planned economy and does not accept any kind of com. 
promise between state control and free economy. I hope that he will explain 
in his next book how to maintain a democratic system in a complete); 
planned and controlled economy. I also hope that he will state in more deta 
what his sentence, “the fundamental economic changes of our time which 
form the framework of the present experiments in war economics,” really 
means. I am sure that I will then have an opportunity to take issue with him 
on these various political and economic questions so vaguely sketched in his 
review. 

ANTONIN Bascu 
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lem of 
Com- Economic Theory; General Works 
xplain 
dletel; 
deta The Theory of Prices. By ARTHUR W. Marcet. Vol. II. (New York: Prentice- 
which Hall. 1942. Pp. xxv, 802. $6.00.) 
really Professor Marget continues his efforts in this, the second volume of The 
h him Theory of Prices “to integrate ‘monetary theory,’ in the narrower sense of the 
in his term, with the ‘general’ Theory of Value.” As in the case of the first volume 


the structure of the argument is largely determined by the nature of the 
assaults of the Keynesian followers against many of the basic tenets of re- 
ceived doctrine. The large degree of attention that is devoted to Keynes, even 
though the main task is that of weaving a “comprehensive organon” between 
the theory of value and the theory of money, is justified on the ground of 
the uniqueness of the Keynesian episode, “one of the greatest . . . of the 
nternecine controversies that have ever split the ranks of economic theorists” 
p. 768). In the first place this assault against the accepted body of doctrine 
was delivered from within the professional fraternity and not by a scoffer at 
economic theory; and, secondly, none of the previous internecine conflicts 
‘can compare in scope or consequences with the struggle inaugurated by Mr. 
Keynes’s attack” (p. xi). 

The single quotation from Keynes that more than any other provides an 
opening for Marget’s thrusts is the following passage from the General Theory 
p. 292): “So long as economists are concerned with what is called the Theory 
of Value, they have been accustomed to teach that prices are governed by the 
conditions of supply and demand. . . . But when they pass . . . to the Theory 
{ Prices, we hear no more of these homely but intelligible concepts. . . .” 

\ny such careless generalization is of course grist for Marget who probably 
has no near rival in the field of knowledge of the literary development of 
our subject. Marget examines general value and money theory, as expounded 
by the acknowledged masters; first, from Aristotle to Cantillon; secondly, 
irom Adam Smith to J. S. Mill; thence, from the revolution of the 1870’s to 
\lfred Marshall; all in a way that must produce decided discomfiture for the 
Keynesians. From this study certain “lessons of doctrinal history” emerge, 
such as the fact that there never has been a period in which there has been 
any appreciable lag between developments in the general theory of value and 
ellorts of the masters to incorporate the theory of money in the improved 
doctrine, Often, moreover, the results of such efforts have been decidedly 
untortunate. Sometimes monetary theory has been compressed into a renegade 
value theory; at other times the results have been distinctly inferior to those 
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otherwise available; and in still other instances they have crystallized in th 
twin vices of “excessive formalism” and ‘“‘unreasonable exclusivism” (p, 128) 
Then, again, the fruit may have been only the posing of purely factitious issys 
On the other hand, the work of such distinguished dissenters as Wicks} 
Fisher, Schumpeter, and Hawtrey has helped to build our knowledge to , 
point at which we know that a special money theory is required to supple. 
ment the devices of the general theory of value. Stream equations of th 
Fisherian type can be amplified and modified; they cannot be displaced 
Even Keynes, so Marget asserts in the last chapter, after wandering from the 
right path eventually regains the “high road.” For when “Mr. Keynes pre. 
sents an algebraic formula for ‘the elasticity of prices in response to changes 
in the quantity of money’. . . he must be regarded as accepting the type of 
framework for the study of the Theory of Money and Prices which is repre. 
sented by these familiar Quantity Equations . . .” (p. 741). Elsewhere , 
variety of passages toilfully demonstrate the utility of these equations (when 
properly set up and not confused with crude versions of the Quantity Theory 
of Money) in such problems as structural changes in the price level, equi- 
librium and period analysis, and the mechanics of economic continuity. 


Wherein do the tools of general value theory enter into the synthesis? 
Elasticity of demand, in the Marshallian sense of the term, cannot be dis- 
pensed with (p. 139) if we are to explain how certain changes within the 
structure of prices may occur during periods of general price change. “Mone. 
tary theory” (p. 138) can add to the theory of the determination of relative 
prices . . . it [however] cannot displace that theory.” Similarly, economists 
cannot neglect the study of individual supply schedules and their shapes 
(elasticities). In attempting to substitute for these concepts “an aggregate 
supply function for a given firm or industry,” Keynes, so Marget argues 
(p. 544), has projected into the field of macroeconomic analysis “categories 
proper only to certain types of microeconomic analysis.” The whole effort 
spells “analytical nihilism” (p. 546). 

Let us agree with Marget that our ultimate goal is “the prediction of eco- 
nomic processes as those processes are realized in the world we know” (p. 404 
What part in prediction is then to be played by stream analysis which deals 
with realized processes and what part by ex ante supply and demand sched- 
ules? Herein a series of propositions are outlined in five chapters for the 
purpose of determining their mutual consistency and complementary charac- 
ter. MV may be written formally as 2D = pq. It is here, however, that 
readers subject to the limitations of the reviewer require more help than they 
are provided with by the author. It is not entirely clear how we may deter- 
mine for “heuristic” purposes the extent to which money payments, MV, 
influenced by the particular supply and demand schedules that happen | 
prevail. On the other hand, the reviewer is left in a state of muddlement when 
he tries to determine by the use of the propositions that are presented the 
degree to which the individual schedules are resultants of an independently 
determined MV. Irving Fisher’s well-known passages distinguishing between 
the movement of the swarm and of individual bees, and between the ripples 
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and the depth of the lake, are cited with approval. But these figures seem to 
be suggested only by observational procedure, Something more is required, 
+ would seem, in order that the author’s system may justify itself in the 
jatistical investigations that are planned. Thus, “an analytical system of the 
type here outlined lends itself to statistical ‘application’ in much greater de- 
sree, and with much greater hope of success, than many of its rivals” (p. 505). 
It is precisely at this point, I suspect, that the controversy will be the 
hottest. Lf I may be permitted to speak frankly, although I hope not roughly, 
I do not think anything Marget has yet done in “practical” investigations 
justifies his putting into the evidence his hopes of future success. Precisely 
the opposite might of course be conceded Keynes. Until we are face to face 
with specific problems we cannot know the nature of the tools we shall be 
bliged to apply. Often we are required to be satisfied with crude instru- 
ais The disparaged concepts of the multiplier and income velocity (p. 476) 
to be sure are short cuts that do not explain much about the nature of economic 
processes. They merely apply inductively determined ratios to significant 
economic variables. It is admitted that these ratios may change for reasons 
hidden from view. Nevertheless, it is not impossible that much may be gained 
by partial analysis and by careful observation of the external conditions that 
accompany changes in the magnitude of these ratios. I would not want to 
disregard such fine work as has been achieved by Angeli in the field of “multi- 
plier analysis.” It is only fair to observe, however, that Marget’s disparage- 
ment specifies the “unsupplemented” use of such tools, But the question is 
how far supplementation must proceed. Few users of the multiplier would 
admit they have pulled their ratios out of a hat. 

Marget himself in his chapters dealing with doctrinal history perhaps sup- 
plies a case in point. Can we say that the mere fact of the failure of certain 
efforts to fructify in the past in such matters as reducing money theory to the 
concepts of general value theory proves that such attempts must always be 
unsuccessful? If, however, we argue that the results of such efforts are evi- 
} dence, may we not look forward to the refinement of multiplier analysis as 
' the lessons of experience unfold? Doctrinal history must observe the same 
tests as any other discipline. 

It is thus not quite fair to castigate as analytical nihilism prediction pro- 
cedures that do not make full use of the basic tools of money and value 
; theory. It is admitted that empiricism and induction have their limitations. 
But process-describing theory has its limitations also. Such theory cannot 
get behind utilities, but must take these as data for analysis. The economist 
has to assume perhaps untrue hypotheses when he draws ex ante supply and 
demand schedules. He can obtain objective data only in the form of realized 
processes, and the forces lying behind the factors of the exchange equation are 
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ne of terrifying complexity. Although algebraic exchange equations have been 
fen in process of refinement for decades economists still cannot agree as to the 
d the fm sredients of M (I should say C) for ex ante purposes. There is the current 
‘ently (ge ‘OBtroversy about the inclusion of time deposits as well as about demand 
tween fa deposits of particular types of financial institutions. The perplexity, in short, 
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analyses in situations in which the nature of the data does not lend itself j, 
the employment of such tools. 
The proof of the pudding must then rest on the success that is realizes 
in future statistical investigations in which one or the other type of analysis 
is employed. In the meanwhile there is nothing to do except to tell Marget we 
hope he succeeds and to congratulate him on his literary achievement, —. 
really deserves the title he indirectly bestows upon himself as (p, yij) 
writer of “exactitude,” “solidity,” and “exhaustive scholarship.” His wor 
represents a type of research that is extremely rare in America. It is ap 
education in itself to read painstakingly so well documented a volume. (op. 
gratulations are also due the author for his style unless the reader flinche; 
before the parade of combative phrases heavily charged with lethal decors. 
tives, such as: “the younger Mill followed both his own pernicious slogan 
and the equally pernicious example of Ricardo” (p. 49); “bizarre proposi- 
tions with respect to the control of realized prices” (p. 589); “ludicrous mis. 
representation” [of Keynes] (p. 613). 
I wish economists would cease using the expression “to abstract from” 
(reference is not to the main text but to a quotation) in the sense of “to 
eliminate from the area of consideration.” Could they not have it mean only 
“to distill out of”? 
HAROLD L. Reep 

Cornell University 


The Politics of Mercantilism. By Purtrp W. Buck. (New York: Holt. 194? 
Pp. viii, 240. $2.00.) 
Quarrelling with titles is a chronic vice of reviewers, but I must insist that 
this book should have been called The Political Theories of Some British Mer- 
cantilists. Politics implies a great deal more than political theory; it deals 
with the behavior of groups of people operating selfishly or altruistically 
through sanctioned governmental processes. This aspect of the Age of Mer- 
cantilism has long needed study, and hence I began my reading of Mr. Buck’ 
book with great expectations, The prolegomenary chapters on the historia! 
background and on economic doctrine are adequate. They summarize bullion- 
istic, industrial, demographic, agricultural, sumptuary, and colonial policies 
judiciously. The penchant for planning, for regulation, for conducting the 
affairs of a nation with the authoritarian solicitude of the head of a household 
is quite properly emphasized. 
But because mercantilist writers did emphasize this absolutistic recipe 
for solidarity, it does not follow that the politics can be explained by citing 
passages from mercantilist writers. Mr. Buck should, I think, have chosen 4 
methodology appropriate to his task. If he really meant to study the politics 
of mercantilism, he should have looked into the history of lobbying; but 0! 
this exciting interplay, there is no mention. Indeed, studies like Miss Friis: 
Alderman Cockayne’s Project are not mentioned either in text or bibliography. 
There is no evidence whatever that Mr. Buck intended to deal with the 
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‘cs of mercantilism, since he says quite unambiguously in the Preface 


‘hat he proposes “to analyse the political doctrines of the English mer- 
s would be quite unnecessary to upbraid Mr. Buck further for choos- 
‘ng the wrong title for the book, if that were all that is wrong. But I 
am going to argue that Mr. Buck should have dealt with the politics of 
mercantilism in order to discuss adequately “the political doctrine of the 
English mercantilists.” For doctrines then as now are reflections of interests, 
and the true nature of the pluralistic elements of the Age of Mercantilism 
can only be discovered by seeking the purposes which inspired their little 
books. In the language of Durkheim,’ a beginning trend toward “restitutive 
law” is discernible in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; occupational 
segments were coalescing, becoming conscious of the possibilities of shaping 
legislation to their benefit. The praise of the Prince, of which Mr. Buck 
makes so much, was mostly flattery; while the emphasis on the harmony of 
interests served very frequently as the smoke screen behind which shrewd 
propagandists were operating. Had Mr. Buck dissipated this smoke screen with 
strong blasts of doubt, he would have found little harmony and less unanimity 
of mercantilist political intentions. For actually a violent segmentation of 
pamphleteer opinion is to be found; a radical theory of business enterprise 
is challenging the old doctrine of occupational “governance,” and both radicals 
and conservatives are courting royal favor, hence outwardly uniting in political 
ideas which belied their true beliefs. 

Moreover, the two major camps were each composed of muttering groups. 
Consequently, even the harmony in either one was deceptive. It was this 
factiousness which begot the demands for “stability” which Mr. Buck assumes 
to have been a sheer preference of all mercantilists for executive authority. 
And it was the extent of constitutional liberty in England which made possible 
the lobbying success of English business groups, with the consequent molding 
of legislation and administration in ways designed to promote business vitality. 
Herein lies a major difference between British and French mercantilism.? 
The proposals for councils of trade, which Mr. Buck calls “meager sug- 
gestions,” were not so naive as they seemed. Merchants did advise the govern- 
ment; indeed, governmental consultation of business men was typical. On 
problems of coinage, of foreign exchange, or trade depression, business opinion 
was not merely proffered; it was listened to, even solicited. 

Out of these events came slowly the formulation of nationalist policies. 
More than that, these policies had pluralistic sanction, and the tracts must be 
viewed as a part of this process. Naive proposals are often the first intimation 
of much more particularized lobbying purposes, carping diatribes very often 
the lamentations of a defeated bloc. Had Mr. Buck gone behind the printed 
assertions, I suspect he would have found a very different political theory 
irom the one he derives from the texts alone. Moreover, if he had dealt with 
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the “politics of mercantilism,” his comparison of mercantilism with modem 
totalitarianism would have been more accurate and more instructive, fo, 
Mr. Buck realizes full well that the totalitarian tracts do not tell the whol 
story or even any major part; he has, therefore, gone behind the literature oj 
flattery and of promise to totalitarian action, There is, however, limites 
utility to a comparison of British mercantilism and modern totalitarianism, 
For actually these two forces move in opposite directions: one was ap 
historical force making for pluralism; the other is a resurgence of tribalism 
driving frantically toward an illusory monism. 
E. A. J. Jounson 
New York University 


Studies in Mathematical Economics and Econometrics in Memory of Henry 
Schultz. By Oscar Lancr, Francis McIntyre and Tueopore 0. 
YNTEMA, editors. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1942. Pp. 29). 
$2.50.) 

Back in the halcyon days when German scholars believed in the brain and 
not the blood as the seat of the intellect, the famous chemist Nernst remarked 
that the more scientific a subject becomes, the greater is its use of mathematics, 
Judged in the light of Nernst’s criterion, many of the sixteen independent 
essays constituting the technical portion of the Schultz memorial volume indi- 
cate a near coming of age. Illustrative of their scope are Lange’s observation 
that monetary theory must start with a rejection of Say’s Law, Samuelson’s 
demonstration of the inconsistency of the constancy of the marginal utility of 
income with utility theory, and Tinbergen’s derivation of cycles from an 
acceleration principle for commodity stockholding. Characterized briefly, the 
book is a rich anthology of economic topics rather competently treated. 

To descend to detail, the volume is divided into four sections: the first is 
devoted to an appreciation of Schultz’s life and work, the second to economic 
theory, the third to statistics, and the fourth to econometrics. Professor Lange 
contributes to the theory section a significant article on Say’s Law, distinguish- 
ing it at the start from Walras’s Law. Walras’s Law states that total money 
demand and total money supply—.e., the sums of the arithmetical products 
of the quantities of all goods (1) demanded and (2) supplied by their respec- 
tive prices—are equal; Say’s Law, that the total money demand for and 
total money supply of commodities exclusive of money are identically equal 
Walras’s Law holds invariably; Say’s Law if, and only if, the demand for and 
supply of money are identically equal; that is, the desire to change cash 
balances is identically zero. Lange simplifies his economy into one containing 
only four representative nonmonetary commodities: “primary factors,” “in- 
termediate products,” “final products,” and “direct services.” Terming the 
excess of money demand for over money supply of a commodity excess de- 
mand (with a parallel definition for excess supply), he notes, on application 
of Walras’s Law, that the algebraic sum of the excess demands for (supplies 
of) the four representative commodities and cash balances is zero. Requiring 
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the excess demand for cash balances to be zero, Say’s Law implies the can- 
cellation of an excess supply of any of these four representative commodities 
by an excess demand for one or more of the others. It is in this narrow sense 
that the law precludes a universal productive glut in the economy. Dropping 
“intermediate products” as a self-eliminating entity in our calculations and 
recalling the definition of excess demand, we observe that, inasmuch as there 
are no “direct services” in a “purely capitalistic economy,” Say’s Law indi- 
cates the equality of the net streams of money demanded by and offered to 
entrepreneurs in such an economy. Say’s Law is independent of Walras’s Law 
and the number of independent equilibrium equations is two less than the 
number of commodities (inclusive of money) when it obtains. Accordingly, we 


may determine the prices of all but two of the commodities in terms of the 
price of the remaining nonmonetary commodity. It was formerly held that this 
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— remaining price could be determined from the equation of exchange. Lange 
. 297 brands the notion false, emphasizing that the equation of exchange is simply 
a Say’s identity in another guise and, consequently, satisfied by all values of the 
;, remaining price. He concludes with Wicksell that Say’s Law implies an in- 
“4 and determinate velocity of money circulation and indeterminate money prices 
earked and that monetary theory must, therefore, start with a rejection of the law. 
wre Economists habitually simplify their verbal arguments with assumptions 
ndent whose consistency it is difficult to establish or confute without careful mathe- 
devel matical analysis. Of this sort is the Marshallian notion of the constancy of 
— marginal utility of income which Professor Samuelson proves incompatible 
son's with general utility theory in an illuminating contribution to the second sec- 
ity of tion. The marginal utility of income of an individual with a specified indif- 
ine ference map is a chameleonic quantity varying with the utility index used. 
y» the Samuelson is therefore compelled to interpret the Marshallian notion to mean 
the existence of a (single) utility index for which the marginal utility of 
coe income is constant with respect to (1) prices and income, (2) prices only, or 
segs 3) all prices but one and income. The first interpretation is shown to con- 
0 tradict a fundamental identity in utility theory. The second is rejected because 
areal it leads to demand functions rendering the consumption of every commodity 
— proportional to the individual’s income, a result flatly contradicting all empiri- 
pacts cal evidence on the subject. The third gives rise to demand functions in the 
— light of which every increase in income is spent wholly on the excluded good— 
a : again a result incompatible with available budgetary data. Finally, Samuel- 
ve son examines and rejects consumers’ surplus and allied concepts depending 
sath for their validity on the constancy of marginal utility of income. 
a Professors Tintner and Hart contribute essays on nonstatic production 
Un. under conditions of subjective risk and uncertainty. Their common subject 


is the entrepreneur planning a production schedule for a future series of 
temporal points at every one of which the magnitudes of designated (uncon- 
trollable) factors are uncertain. Single and multiple valued probability distri- 
butions of the future values of the uncontrollable factors express respectively 
the subjective risk and uncertainty anticipations of the entrepreneur. The 
reviewer sees little logical need for the distinction between subjective risk and 
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uncertainty; since parameters, as well as variates, are uncontrollable economic 
factors, multiplication of the multivalued distribution by the likelihood gj. 
tribution of the parameters yields the single valued distribution of an aug. 
mented set of uncontrollable factors. Hart correctly points out that an entr.. 
preneur may sacrifice a portion of his possible current profits in order ty 
retain a flexibility of production assuring higher long-run returns. 

Retracing our steps, we find Professor Jaffé opening the section unde, 
review with an essay exposing the inadequacies of Walras’s theory of prody. 
tion. Later on, Dr. Mosak reconciles Slutzky’s and Hicks’s seemingly differen; 
interpretations of the so-called “fundamental equation of the theory of value” 
Bringing down the curtain on the theory section with an awkward piece o{ 
analysis, Dr. Bronfenbrenner derives a set of inequalities giving the direction 
of shift of the terms of trade between two countries that includes an earlier 
set by Pigou as a special case. 

Professor Marschak ushers in the third section (economic statistics) with 
an article on economic interdependence. Among other things, he recommend: 
the partial inversion of Tinbergen’s sequence for the verification of busines 
cycle theories: the parameters in the cycle equation, resulting from the 
elimination of variables from the primitive equation system, are complicated 
functions of the parameters in the primitive system and it is statistically 
simpler to estimate the former. Marschak reviews the answer given by Work- 
ing and Frisch as to whether a curve fitted to series of price and quantity 
points represents demand or supply: the fitted curve approximates that of 
the two theoretical curves that has been more stable during the observation 
period. The essay closes with a discussion of the as yet imperfectly under. 
stood problems of lost dimensions and spurious correlation. 

In another essay in the statistical section Dr. Smith enlightens us with a 
long and absorbing discussion on weighted regressions. Through the use of 
higher-order interactions in the analysis of variance, Professor Hartkemeier 
concludes that, although countrywide interest rates differ, they fluctuate in 
similar fashion about their respective levels, confirming the existence of a 
national money market. 

Perhaps the most vital contribution to the fourth and final section on 
econometrics is Professor Tinbergen’s on an acceleration principle for com- 
modity stockholding. It is plausible to assume that the demand for stock- 
holding is proportional to the rate of increase in production (imports) or 

consumption just as the demand for durable investment goods is assumed to 
be proportional to the rate of increase in production of consumers’ goods. In 
the case of stocking proportional to consumption, any sudden jump in c»n- 
sumption leads to a wavelike change in imports—evidence of cyclic behavior. 
The assumption that stocking is proportional to imports gives rise to an 
endless series of import cycles even in the absence of changes in consumption. 
The period of the latter is two time units and Tinbergen speculates on the 
possibility that such import cycles are examples of crop cycles also character- 
ized by a two-year period. His answer is in the negative since a contrary 
relationship subsists between price and quautity in the case of crop cycles 
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and data reveal the two-year fluctuations in imports not to be inversely 
correlated with similar price cycles. 
Detailed discussion of the other contributions to the fourth section would 

occupy more space than this review may appropriate. Briefly, Dr. Roos 
discloses some of the devices that have enabled him to predict variations in 
eneral price indices with distinctly better than average success. Careful and 
- inst taki ng, though pragmatic rather than rigorously scientific, his methods 
could be copied with advantage by some of the more flamboyant prognosticat- 
ing outfits. (Strangely enough, the leads of some of his series would vanish 
; his enlightened devices were adopted universally.) Stressing the obstacles 
interposed by indifference map theory to quantification, Dr. Wallis and Dr. 
dyes an suggest a search for an alternative theoretical framework to facili- 
tate empirical budgetary investigations. Mr. R. G. D. Allen contributes an 
anal) “ ot the expenditure patterns of six types of families in five representa- 
tive \merican cities. Dr. Whitman describes the analytical tools he has 
ved in investigating the dernand for retail merchandise at Macy’s 
few of the results of his study on department store cost functions. 
Warm and sympathetic accounts of the life and work of Professor Schultz 
are given by Professors Link, Yntema, and Roy in the initial section. Thought 
of Dr. Link’s poetic story recalls the words that Shakespeare put into the 
mouth of Queen Katharine when, sick and weary of her earthly turmoil, she 
listened patiently to Griffith’s defense of Wolsey’s character: 

After my death I wish no other herald, 

No other speaker of my living actions, 

To keep mine honor from corruption, 

But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 

Louis M. Court 


York 


Introduction to Social Science: A Survey of Social Problems. By G. C. ATTE- 
BERRY, J. L. AuBLE and E. F. Hunt. Vols. I and II. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1941-42. Pp. 668; 800. $3.00; $4.00.) 

This two-volume work of almost 1,500 pages is intended as an introductory 
text for a general course in the social sciences on a collegiate level. The ma- 
terials are organized in four parts: Basic Factors in Social Problems; Social 
Relations and Social Problems; the Competitive System and Social Problems; 
Government and Social Problems. As these subdivisions suggest, the authors 
have selected materials from three social sciences—sociology, economics and 
government. In sum, there are forty-nine chapters, each with frequent sub- 
headings, a selected list of “terms to be understood,” “questions for discus- 
sion,” and a selected bibliography. 

\ttention should be called to the legible type, the good illustrations, and 
the well-constructed tables and graphs. The style, although somewhat self- 
conscious because of the author’s efforts to communicate with the American 
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collegian on his own terms, is distinctly readable. So much for form; what of 
plan and execution? 

Louis Wirth points out in his Foreword that the authors seek to substitute 
the problem approach for abstract patterns of analysis and to stress the com. 
mon elements which bind the social sciences together, rather than to deal 
with each discipline as a separable subject. 

This is the authors’ plan; but like many plans it is breached almost as 
frequently as it is observed. The “problem approach” is really a misnomer. 
for the chapters are not constructed around contemporary problems such as 
war, unemployment, occupational stratification, inequalities in income, mo- 
nopoly. The following are a few of the authors’ chapter headings: Housing 
Education, The Family, Agriculture, Political Parties. There is much interest. 
ing material in these chapters. Facts and figures in large quantities, usually 
of good quality, have been pulled together from a variety of sources and 
have been condensed into usable form for discussion. But it is the facts and 
the figures which are discussed, not the problems. 

If the authors fail substantially to carry out their first objective of a 
“problem approach,” their lack of success is even more noticeable in seeking 
to treat the several social sciences in an integrated fashion. A sequential 
ordering of conventional chapters on sociology, economics and government 
does not insure integration, in fact, does not even approach it. 

It is easy to find fault with this text. On a competitive basis it ranks high. 
But no text can be fairly assessed unless one comes to grips with the funda- 
mental question of the alternative opportunities open to teachers of the 
social sciences in introducing their subjects to college students. 

What are the real alternatives? Either an “introduction to social science” 
or an introduction to one of the social sciences. If the authors had carried 
through their plan of an integrated approach to the social sciences through 
the use of the problem approach, nobody could find fault. Surely it is better 
for students to have a broad, rather than a restricted knowledge of the 
social sciences; and it is certainly desirable that their thinking be focused 
on real problems rather than on abstract theories of human behavior. 

But the authors offer the student only a large number of discrete facts in 
attractive dress. In the few instances where the authors pursue the analysis 
of a complicated set of variables (i.e., money, pricing policy), their treatment 
is too condensed to be serviceable. Hence alternative approaches must be 
evaluated. 

A course in economic, social or political theory leaves much to be desired, 
for, as every teacher knows, the student is likely to mistake abstract formula- 
tions for descriptions of reality. But a theoretical course has something to 
be said for it, since it introduces the student to a specific technique of analysis 
which enables him to dig below the surface. The fact that he soon learns that 
he cannot dig very deeply is also an important lesson. 

Atteberry et al. do two jobs well: they present many facts and figures about 
important contemporary institutions that should be at the command of every 
educated citizen; and they discuss these facts in a stimulating manner. Hence 
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the work should find favor in adult educational classes and in finishing schools. 
But it is inadequate for the training of college students. 
GINZBERG 
Columbia University 


Economic History 


The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World. By MicHAEL 
RostovTzEFF. 3 vols. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1941, Pp. xxxii, 
1779. $30.) 

It is not long since the Hellenistic Age ceased to be the stepchild of ancient 
historians. Droysen’s pioneer work, Die Geschichte des Hellenismus was, it is 
true, published as far back as 1836-43 and the last decades of the nineteenth 
century saw more and more attention being given to Greek history after the 
death of Alexander the Great. Yet your reviewer can remember that at his 
school the period was ignored; while in the university one read Theocritus, 
the Argonautica, and Herondas, then a very recent discovery. One might even 
dip into one or more of Mahaffy’s books; but, in the main, Hellenistic history, 
save those political aspects which were closely related to the history of Rome, 
remained a closed book. Nowadays even the briefest sketch of Greek history or 
civilization will include some account of those long-neglected centuries. The 
reasons for this changed outlook are well known. Many ancient sites have now 
been partly or wholly excavated on scientific lines and have yielded a rich 
harvest of archaeological material, Innumerable inscriptions of most varied 
content and importance have been recovered and published, while Egypt has 
rendered up thousands of papyri which have revolutionized our knowledge of 
that country under the rule of the Ptolemies. 

But there is another side to the picture. Abundant as is the available ma- 
terial, it can never make up wholly for the loss of most of the formal histories 
written in the Hellenistic period. The archaeological remains and inscriptions 
are scattered over a wide area; material may be abundant for some regions 
and extremely scanty for others; it may also be abundant for one period of 
time and virtually nonexistent for another. In Egypt, too, the wealth of 
papyri has raised almost as many problems as it has solved, and their distri- 
bution in time is uneven, so that there is, for instance, much fuller information 
about the economic organization and life of that country in the third century 
p.c. than in the second. Finally, many of the excavated sites continued to be 
inhabited for centuries after Rome had gained control over the whole eastern 
Mediterranean, and usually the evidence for the Roman Imperial Age is far 
more ample and far better preserved than the Hellenistic material. We see 
this very clearly when we try to reconstruct the trade-routes and to estimate 
the volume of traffic between the countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
and the Middle and Far East. The story of Hellenistic trade has been to a 
great extent obliterated by the better attested story of Roman commerce; 
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and to argue back from the later period to the earlier is always hazardous anq 
sometimes positively wrong. 

The publication of Professor Rostovtzeff’s long-awaited work is an even; 
of the first importance, These three finely printed and magnificently illustrated 
volumes are the fruit of many years of laborious study, involving all the 
ancient evidence and a vast modern literature as well, to which he himsei; 
has from time to time made notable contributions. Not without justice he 
criticizes earlier attempts to reconstruct the economic history of the Hellenistic 
Age for treating the whole period as a single whole; for, as he points oy. 
what is true of Egypt or the Seleucid Empire in the third century is no 
necessarily so for the second or the first. He has therefore divided his subject 
into several broad periods and has sought to define and illustrate the peculiar 
character of each in the various countries concerned. The only drawback ty 
this method is that it leads to a good deal of repetition; and even Mr, Rox. 
tovtzeff, though he warns against the danger of the practice, cannot always 
avoid using the evidence from one period to fill up gaps in our knowledge of 
another. 

He begins by tracing briefly the political history of the Greek world from 
323 to 30 B.c. and also gives his readers a useful apercu of the ancient sources 
from 323 to 301, from 301 to 221, and from 221 onwards. Chapter II also is 
still of an introductory character and sketches the economic organization of 
the Persian empire and the Greek city-states in the fourth century. He 
stresses certain broad factors, such as the extensive trade relations between 
Persia and parts of Greece, and the dependence of European Greece on other 
regions both for food and for raw materials; he also shows the growth of 
economic independence which characterized the western Greeks at this time, 
as well as outlying areas like Thrace and South Russia. He concludes (p. 125 
that the foreign commerce of Greece, “which defrayed the cost of its imported 
foodstuffs and raw materials, gradually declined and there was no hope oj 
restoring the balance.” 

With chapter III, which covers the years from 323 to 281, the main sub- 
ject of the book begins. The author discusses the policy of Alexander's suc- 
cessors within their own kingdoms and toward their Greek allies and subjects 
the influence of the “wandering” armies on the economic and social life o/ 
the civil population, and the coinage. Chapter IV, which extends over near! 
400 pages and chronologically deals with the period from 281 to 221, is 
divided into three sections—Greece and the islands, the major monarchies 
(i.e., Macedonia, Egypt, and the Seleucid empire), and the minor monarchies 
This chapter in a sense forms the very heart and marrow of the book, cover- 
ing as it does what was by all odds the most prosperous part of the Hellenistic 
Age. A clear indication of how unevenly the surviving evidence is distributed 
is the fact that, while 167 pages are devoted to Egypt and 120 to the realm 
of the Seleucids, 4 suffice for Macedonia! The material for the Greek cities 
also is tantalizing, being relatively full only for a few—Delos, Delphi, Athens 
and certain islands, especially Rhodes, The author, unlike other recent writers, 
both here and later minimizes the effect of various institutions tending to 
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make war more humane and its results less catastrophic than in the Classical 
Age. Conversely, he lays great, indeed exaggerated, emphasis on the extent 
of piracy and generally on the insecurity of life during these decades. 

The section on Egypt under the first three Ptolemies is perhaps the most 
brilliant passage in the book. It describes the most complete, and for a time 
the most successful, planned economy of the ancient world, embracing alike 
acriculture, manufactures, and commerce. Even for Egypt it is still impossible 
to define with certainty every aspect of economic life. But, as the author 
points out, on the available evidence one can say that there was no branch 
of production which was not to some extent at least under royal control. The 
aim of the kings was to make Egypt and their overseas possessions, which at 
this date were considerable, as far as possible self-sufficient and also to secure 
a favorable balance in international trade and “thereby to secure a good 
uncertainties. What was the population of Egypt, or indeed of any larger area 
n the Hellenistic world? What was the exact status of the foreign population 
in Egypt, which was so vastly important for carrying on the work of govern- 
ment, as well as in industry and commerce? How did Egypt pay for her con- 
siderable imports from the South? And what was the balance of trade between 
Egypt and Greece? Certainly, in spite of high tariffs, much was imported into 
Egypt from various areas, both essential raw materials, like metals, and non- 
essential goods for which the well-to-do were prepared to pay highly. Mr. 
Rostovtzeff, who offers at least a partial answer to most of these controversial 
questions, also very properly warns against the danger of drawing general 
conclusions from prices mentioned in papyri, since there was no standard 
measurement in use but the size of the artaba varied. Even so, one may 
mention in passing, weights and measures in modern India vary from district 
to district. 

Information about Egypt is ample and detailed when compared with what 
is known about the Seleucid empire at the same date. Its rulers had a far 
less homogeneous territory to administer and, as the third century progressed, 
they steadily lost ground in the eastern parts of their dominions. They were 
also constantly at war with Egypt, and this circumstance Mr. Rostovtzeff 
would attribute in part to economic causes. He argues cogently for a rivalry 
between the two empires for the effective control through their respective 
territories of the trade from the Far East. It is certainly significant that the 
Ptolemaic currency, struck on the Phoenician standard, was seemingly ex- 
cluded from the Seleucid empire, and that in Egypt and her dependencies no 
coins of Attic standard, which had been adopted by Alexander and continued 
by his successors in Asia, have been found. Still, after examining all the avail- 
able data, the author is forced to admit that very little is known about the 
general fiscal policy of the Seleucids and he thus summarizes his conclu- 
sions (p. 517): “The principal achievements of Seleucid policy were these: 
the establishment of a uniform administration, the introduction of a systematic 
and, as far as possible, uniform taxation, the formation of a well organized 
royal army and navy, the construction and maintenance of a network of good 
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roads between the various satrapies, the adoption of measures designed ¢, 
provide a single abundant and trustworthy currency, a certain contro] oj 
weights and measures, and, finally, the introduction of a uniform dating (th. 
Seleucid era) and calendar, which were not only valid within the empire by 
were adopted by many of its neighbours and are still in use in some parts o/ 
the Near East.”’ The last section of this chapter surveys conditions so far a: 
known in Pergamum, Bithynia, Galatia, Pontus, the communities on the Black 
Sea, and the Bosporan kingdom. 

The three chapters that follow (V-VII) deal in a similar regional way wit} 
the periods from 221 to 168, from 168 to c.88, and from 88 to 30 B.c. Th 
first of these was on the whole an age of depression and poverty in European 
Greece, even though the author’s picture seems too lurid and overdrawn ani 
the remarks of Polybius on the Greek passion for show, money, and a life oj 
ease (cf. p. 624) smack too much of the philosophical schools to be valuable 
as evidence. The Greek cities of Asia Minor, however, were in spite of heay, 
taxation prosperous, while Rhodes during these fifty years reached the zenith 
of her political power and economic influence in the Near East. The power 
of the Seleucids suffered a marked decline which was only temporaril) 
arrested by Antiochus III and there was a corresponding growth in the 
political and economic importance of Pergamum. One of Mr. Rostovtzeff’s 
most interesting suggestions, based primarily on a study of extant coin. 
hoards, is the existence of a kind of economic entente cordiale between the 
Seleucids and the Attalids at this time (cf. pp. 656-57). His arguments for 
continued great prosperity in the Seleucid kingdom after Antiochus III's 
defeat by Rome and even under his two successors are far less convincing. | 
should myself hesitate to have much faith in Athenaeus’s stories of royal 
magnificence; nor does great building activity on the part of kings prove 
general prosperity in their realms. At that rate the ages of Septimius Severus 
and of Diocletian could also be interpreted as times of rude plenty. 

In Egypt this period marked the beginning of a steady economic decline 
which its rulers tried to arrest in various ways. Riots and even civil war 
caused a fall in revenues, and the difficulty of collecting taxes and arrears led 
to harsh compulsory measures and their attendant evils. Finally concessions 
were made, the main purpose of which was “the emancipation of private 
initiative from the heavy burden of state control”; in other words, a system 
which had worked efficiently during a large part of the third century, when 
Egypt controlled extensive areas outside Egypt, broke down badly when most 
of that extra-Egyptian territory was lost. A significant innovation, to which 
Mr. Rostovtzeff gives considerable attention, although its full purpose and 
effects are far from clear, is found in the matter of currency. The ear) 
Ptolemies, like other Hellenistic rulers, had operated on a bimetallic system 
In the late third century, according to our author and others, this was changed 
to a trimetallic system, since the heavy copper coinage that was now increas 
ingly used was not token money but represented its value in metal. Egypt als 
provides the only example of a serious currency inflation in the Hellenistic 
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\oe. This has quite recently been investigated afresh by A. Segré,’ who is 
«eptical about the real metallic value of the earlier copper coins but concludes 
that three types of drachma, one of silver and two of copper, were distinguished 
the rulers of Egypt. 
“Brief mention must suffice for chapters VI and VII which tell the story of, 
arst. the growing, and then the complete, domination of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean by Rome, a story which for that very reason is more familiar, at least 
in outline, to most readers. Again political changes brought drastic economic 
changes in their train—the partial decline of Rhodes and of Pergamum 
simultaneously with a general recovery in parts of Greece and especially in 
\thens, and the emergence of Delos as a leading emporium. Finally, there is the 
depressing tale of Rome’s wars with Mithridates and her ruthless exploitation 
the Near East in the first century. 

[he author ends his work with an eighth chapter of nearly two hundred 
nages, entitled Summary and Epilogue, which brings Volume II to a close. 
Readers who are not specialists in ancient history may do well to peruse this 
chapter before studying the rest of the book, which is not easy to read or to 
assimilate. Primarily this is due to the often intractable nature of the evi- 
dence, but at times one also feels that even the learned author is partially 
submerged by the mass of material which he is handling. There are, for example, 


| avoidable repetitions. Was it necessary to devote two pages (74-75) to the 


pseudo-Aristotelian Oeconomica, which are fully discussed on pages 440-46? 
Such repetitions are not infrequent and sometimes extend even to individual 
sentences (cf. pp. 340 and 344). Again, the author, perhaps because his work 
was being composed over a long period, is not always consistent in his conclu- 
sions; nor are his data always fully codrdinated, as the following instance 
will show, On page 242 he says of a medical tax (tatrikon) recorded in Cos 
that “it was probably a personal tax paid by the inhabitants of Cos for the 
maintenance of the public health service (hardly a tax paid by the doctors). 
On page 1092 he refers to the iatrikon in Egypt and remarks, “the tax has the 
same name as that levied in the Greek cities to finance the public medical 
service, and it could hardly have had another meaning in Egypt.” But he has 
nowhere given any authority for the assertion that a public medical service 
was a regular feature in Greek cities, nor does he mention the most unequivocal 
evidence for the nature of the iatrikon. A Delphic inscription (S.J.G.* 437) of 
the early third century records that one Philistion, a metic, received exemption 
irom a liturgy (the choragia) and the iatrikon. Even so the assumption that a 
medical service was a usual institution in the city-states is unwarranted. In the 
third place Mr. Rostovtzeff is sometimes very diffuse and pauses to discuss 
topics but remotely connected with the real subject of the book. A good 
example of this weakness will be found on pages 430 to 440. 

rhe third volume is made up of nearly 350 pages of notes which provide 
ample references to the ancient sources and to the modern literature; they 


also contain a good deal of discussion of controversial matters. There follow 


1m. Jour. Philol., Vol. 63 (1942), pp. 174-92. 
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four short excursuses on special topics by J. G. Milne, R. P. Blake, E. s, ¢ 
Robinson, and F. O. Waage, and two elaborate indexes. The notes are of the 
utmost value—indeed, they will be indispensable to any future investigator— 
but they also show certain unsatisfactory features. The author has a weakness; 
for accumulating references which are superfluous, both in the occasiora) 
notes at the foot of the text and in the body of annotations in Volume [I] 
Thus, the allusion to O.G.J. 10 is appropriate in connection with the text op 
page 463; it is pointless in note 42 on page 173. Again, on page 610 we lear 
that Rhodes and Eumenes II entered into close relations with Crete in orde 
to check piracy, the authority for this being S./.G.* 581 and 627. The former , 
treaty between Rhodes and Hierapytna containing an antipiracy clause. i: 
wholly to the point; but the other, an agreement between Eumenes and all the 
Cretan cities save one, is very fragmentary, and what survives is insufficient 
to support Mr. Rostovtzeff’s inference. The same modern work is referred «; 
again and again, and often eight or ten books are listed, half of which haye 
no independent value because they merely repeat what is to be found in the 
others. Judicious selection would have made much of Volume III far more 
serviceable to the student. The author is not always critical in his selections 
Suhr’s monograph is neither accurate nor original (cf. pp. 28 and 34), while 
Stanley Casson’s book on Cyprus is so bad in the earlier parts (cf. Gjerstadt’s 
devastating review in Jour. Hell. Stud., Vol. 59 [1939], pp. 142 ff.) that no 
wise reader will trust any portion of it. There was no need to refer to Jaeger’s 
book on page 1321 or to Bilabel’s article on page 1451, which is concerned 
only with the Roman period. Mr. Rostovtzeff’s astonishing erudition will be 
patent to every reader of his book; it was unnecessary to parade his biblio- 
graphical knowledge at the cost of clarity and serviceableness. 

A few doubts on general questions or criticisms of details may here find a 
place. On page 89 we read, “we know that in the fourth century Syria and 
Cyprus supplied Athens with grain.” The author gives no references to the 
ancient authorities, for his note (p. 1326, n. 19) only indicates some archaeo- 
logical evidence for general trade relations between Athens and Syria. There 
is in fact very little basis for the statement. The statement (p. 183; cf. p. 189 
that Alexander’s empire remained a political unit for about fifty years is to 
me utterly incomprehensible, since any such unity had disappeared at latest 
after the death of Antigonus I in 301. Even stranger, indeed positively wrong, 
is the assertion (pp. 530 and 533) that the Syrian Wars between the Seleucid 
and the Ptolemies were mainly fought in Asia Minor. The truth is that only in 
the second was Asia Minor the main scene of operations. On page 481 the 
author hazards the suggestion that the 10,000 cleroi owned by Syrian Antioch 
in the time of Julian the Apostate may “have been an inheritance of the 
remote past,” that is, may have already been a part of that city in early 
Seleucid times. Even in the unchanging East such a survival through 600 
years is more than unlikely; and Mr. Rostovtzeff himself knows better. Un 
page 499, writing about Apamea, he points out that the cities of Seleucid 
Syria never ceased growing, and therefore it must be assumed that Apamea was 
smaller in the third century than in a.p. 6-7, when its population was 117,000. 
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kes full use of Josephus and pseudo-Aristeas for economic conditions in 
but strangely enough ignores the invaluable testimony of Sirach 
lesiasticus) 38, 24-34. This passage is interesting in two ways: it portrays 
the daily work of the peasant, the signet engraver, the smith, and the 

‘er, and it contrasts these manual workers with the superior caste of scribes. 


‘All these are deft with their hands, and each is wise in his handiwork. 
Without them a city cannot be inhabited, and wherever they dwell they linger 


t. But they shall not be inquired of for public counsel, and in the assembly 
enjoy no precedence. On the seat of the judge they do not sit, and law and 


stice they understand not. They do not expound the instruction of wisdom, 


nderstand the proverbs of the wise; but they understand the work they 
wrought, and their thought is on the practice of their craft.” Then Sirach 
the ideal scribe, “who serveth among great men and appeareth 


ru 


re print es.’ 
On page 777 we are told that the Rhodians in 163 were confirmed in their 
hts to private property situated in the former Rhodian dominions on the 
land, and Polybius 31, 4 is cited in proof of this statement. But Polybius 
that the Rhodians made two requests to the Roman senate: (1) that 


thes should be allowed to recover Calynda; and (2) that Rhodians who had 


yned property in Lycia and Caria be permitted to enjoy that property as 
e., before 168). A little later Polybius says briefly that the senate 
to Rhodes the possession of Calynda but there is not a word about 
ther request; the natural inference is that the senate rejected it. Mr. 
tzeff (p. 927 ff.) accepts the conclusions of Otto and Bengtson regarding 


he date of Hippalus, discoverer of the monsoons in the Indian ocean. Or- 


narily I distrust the argumentum ex silentio as much as the author, but in 
ise I find Strabo’s silence inexplicable. Strabo had a keen interest in 
ration and explorers, many of whom he mentions. Is it likely that he 
ignore Hippalus, if the discovery had been made before Strabo’s time? 


esides, as Tarn has pointed out,? Otto and Bengtson’s theory involves the 


tright rejection of the Elder Pliny’s explicit statement that the discovery 
made in or near his lifetime (nunc). 
he author’s observation that anti-Roman sentiments in the Greek world 
the first century reach us “only very faintly” (p. 933) is an understatement, 


s has been shown by Harald Fuchs in his monograph, Der geistige Widerstand 


Rom in der antiken Welt (Berlin, 1938), notes 42 and 43 on pages 
13-44. Of Rome’s “colonial” government in the first century Mr. Rostovtzeff 


marks: “Such a government may be sometimes just and efficient, but it is 
ways arrogant, arbitrary, selfish, and often ruthless and cruel.”’ There is here 
ntradiction: If a government is just, it cannot according to any reasonable 


use of words be arbitrary. The truth is that the author’s own political bias 


‘times affects his historical judgment. We see this in his observations on 
wer classes and wise aristocrats (pp. 611-12), but the most striking in- 


‘ance occurs in his analysis (pp. 1115-34) of the bourgeoisie and the politi- 


y and socially less prominent “proletariat” in the Greek cities. The extreme 
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tud., Vol. 59 (1939), p. 324. 
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contrast between them drawn by our author seems to me to go far beyon; 
either the existing evidence or historical probability. Cicero’s reference (see 
1526, n. 92) to sutores and zonarii does not testify to the importance of the 
textile, but to that of the leather industry in Pergamum. Mr. Rostovtzeff cop. 
fuses sutor (cobbler) with sartor (tailor), and the belts made by the zonarii were 
certainly of leather, not of wool or linen. Finally, I have noted a number o 
places in the annotations where Mr. Rostovtzeff’s criticism of others not on) 
lacks urbanity but is positively unfair. One example must suffice. On pag 
1534, note 126, he refers to two inscriptions and continues: “None of thes 
documents nor the autonomy of Tyre are mentioned in the book by W. 3 
Fleming, The History of Tyre, 1915, pp. 65 ff.” But the two inscriptions were 
first published in 1918 and 1925 respectively! 

Once or twice in a generation a book on some large topic appears and imme. 
diately becomes a standard work. It will be criticized and, as time passes and 
fresh evidence accumulates, it will be corrected on this point and on that, but its 
basic value will endure for many years. Such was Mommsen’s Rémischy 
Stattsrecht or the late T. F, Tout’s book on administration in medieval 
England. Such, if I am not mistaken, is Mr. Rostovtzeff’s latest and greatest 
work. 

M. L. W. Laistner 


Cornell University 


The Tennessee Yeomen, 1840-1860. By BLANCHE HENRY CLARK. Nashville 
Vanderbilt Univ. Press. 1942. Pp. xxiv, 200.) 

This excellent little study of Tennessee farmers is one of a series planned 
by Dr. F. L. Owsley of Vanderbilt University. Studies which cover the late 
ante-bellum period in Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia have been finished or are in progress. That they maj 
reach the high plane of research set by Dr. Clark should be the hope of all 
historians. 

Southern society previous to 1860 consisted of more than three classes 
slaveholding planters, poor whites, and slaves. It contained, contrary to the 
belief of many people, a large group of middle-class farmers who did not own 
slaves. In East Tennessee in some counties more than nine-tenths of the heads 
of families were nonslaveholders, whereas in West Tennessee, among the 
cotton planters, the proportion descended to about one-third. The percentage i" 
the counties studied by Dr. Clark varied from 93.32 in Fentress County in 
1860 to 34.40 in Fayette County. In 1850 about 65 per cent of all heads 
farming families owned their land, but in 1860, the percentage approximatec 
70. In eighteen counties, chosen as representative of the commonly accepted 
divisions of East Tennessee, Middle Tennessee, and West Tennessee, abou! 
two-thirds of the heads of land-owning families were nonslaveholders, and the 
tendency was to increase. 

Of course, Dr. Clark used the published census reports in her research 
work, but she also used manuscript census schedules, an uncommon procedure 
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Von She used Schedule IV, “Productions of Agriculture,” for 1850 and 1860, in 
ee th riginal, the bound volumes having been borrowed from Duke University. 
f the HIE From this schedule she developed master charts which included people in the 
"con. unties studied, their land holdings, livestock, agricultural implements, and 
were .rm products. She examined on a projector in the Vanderbilt University Library 
er of schedule I, “An Enumeration of Free Inhabitants,” and Schedule IT, “An Enu- 
onl meration of Slave Population,” for 1850 and 1860 in the microphotographic form 
page supplied by the Department of Commerce. To her master charts based on 
these Schedule IV she added more information: the number of slaves held by each 
V.B vner, the number of slave houses, the number of farm laborers living within 
were he family, the literacy or illiteracy of the head of the family, other occupa- 
ns followed by the farmers, and in some cases the place of nativity for the 
nme- head of the family. The separation of slavehoiders and nonslaveholders was 
an possible by checking Schedule IV with Schedule II. Dr. Clark’s monograph 

ut it emphasizes especially the nonslaveholders in the counties studied. 
sch [he discrepancies found in the schedules, omissions, occasional illegibility, 
ieval arelessness, and ignorance on the part of enumerators increased the stupendous 
ate fficulty of Dr, Clark’s task. As an example of ignorance she quotes one enu- 
erator: ‘“F. F. Cooper no, shoudl ha Bin at 20 But Threw mistake it was left 
ER ght and put at 26.” Dr. Clark’s judgment, however, seems to have been 
nd, and although absolute accuracy was impossible, her conclusions seem to 
lo be sure, she could not study every farmer in Tennessee. She divided the 
inties of the state into groups based upon the proportion of slaveholders and 
nonslaveholders contained. She then made comparisons and contrasts of the 
agricultural life of the farmers in counties in which nonslaveholders were in the 


iajority and in counties in which they were in the minority. She selected 18 
inties as the basis for the consideration of land tenure and cultivated acreage. 
For more detailed study she selected 10 counties representing East, Middle, and 
West Tennessee. She divided slaveholders and nonslaveholders into the land- 
less and landholding groups. She classified landholders in 9 groups according 
the acres held, varying from 1 to 50 acres to the comparatively few holders 
{ more than 5000 acres, She also made some comparisons between slave- 
ders and nonslaveholders. She applied the conclusions concerning the 10 
sampled counties to the entire state. She likewise sampled 15 slaveholders and 
15 nonslaveholders in each land group for each county. She studied these pairs 
irom numerous angles and insured accuracy through the accepted mechanical 
\ reader can realize only a little of the careful labor required by the use 
i the unpublished census reports. Yet Dr. Clark also employed other materials. 
She used both state and local records. The State Comptroller’s reports gave 
niormation concerning cultivated acreage, average value per acre, and amount 
and kind of personal property taxable in each county. County tax records 
ted individuals and taxable property, thus making possible the distinction 
een slaveholders and nonslaveholders. Records of inventories and wills 
ave some insight into standards of living. Newspapers and magazines, espe- 
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cially the agricultural press, supplied information on the changes in progres 
Travel books, discriminatingly used, also furnished insight into the life of the 
period. General memoirs likewise contributed to Dr. Clark’s work. The author 
furthermore, cautiously used answers to a questionnaire prepared by the lat, 
John Trotwood Moore, former Tennessee State Librarian, and sent to all Ciy 
War veterans in that state with the idea of obtaining material for a sociai 
history. 

This extensive comment on methods and sources is intended to show tha; 
the book under review is the product of much laborious and discriminating 
research and careful judgment. The work contains three maps, thirteen tables 
eighteen appendices, more than three hundred footnotes, an extensive an; 
somewhat critical bibliography and an analytical index. Seldom does a typo. 
graphical error or an unsubstantiated statement appear. The maps are rather 
difficult to read because of the smallness of the lettering, and proportion jx 
discussion may not always be observed. For instance, the discussion of silk 
is given too much attention if value is to be the criterion but the proper amount 
if the probable interest of the reader is considered. On the whole, the book js 
an outstanding example of patient and discriminating economic and historical 
research. 

Chapter I is entitled “The Status of the Non-Slaveholding Farmer in Ten- 
nessee.”’ Dr. Clark comments on the large group not classifiable as rich slave. 
holders or “poor whites” and proves that social distinctions were of an 
economic nature and not determined by slave ownership, and that groups o 
the same economic status mingled freely. 

Chapter II is entitled, “The Tennessee Farmer and His Landholdings.” The 
largest group of farmers in Tennessee cultivated 50 acres or less. That group 
totaled 53 per cent in 1850 and 46 per cent in 1860. In East Tennessee in 1860 
about three-fourths fell in this group, in Middle Tennessee about one-hali 
and in West Tennessee about one-fourth. The slaveholders invariably farmed 
the larger acreages in Middle and West Tennessee, and the size of their hold- 
ings tended to increase between 1850 and 1860. Nonslaveholding predominated 
where land values were lowest. The census figures do not bear out the state- 
ment that nonslaveholders were pushed off the good lands, but the better 
lands, Dr. Clark admits, may have been usurped by slaveholders. 

Chapter III, “Agricultural Organizations in Tennessee,”’ gives an interesting 
discussion of agricultural education. Naturally Dr. Clark places most emphasis 
on organizations and fairs, but she also discusses agricultural periodicals anc 
schools. Leaders came largely from the ranks of the wealthy landholders wa 
were the slaveholders, but Dr. Clark regards the leadership as unselfish an 
the dues of the county societies, often $1.00 yearly, as not prohibitive to the 
yeomen. “If they failed to profit thereby,” she concludes, “it was due to their 
own negligence.” 

Chapter IV, “The Agricultural Awakening in Tennessee,” discusses the ear!y 
emphasis on such money crops as cotton and tobacco, the beginning of the 
agricultural reforms, livestock husbandry, the improvement of farm implements 
and silk culture. She notes, nonetheless, that more than one-half of the counties 
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failed to organize agricultural societies, that periodicals enjoyed only a brief 
existence, that agricultural schools came and went, and that soil-depleting crops 
continued. Yet, as she observes, some of the cotton and tobacco counties 
continued prosperous. 

The last chapter, “Agricultural Production,” emphasizes cotton and tobacco 
‘n West Tennessee and notes the decline in tobacco and rice. The agitation for 
diversification affected West Tennessee little. No marked difference existed 
between the slaveholder and the nonslaveholder of approximately equal acreage. 
The same statement will hold true of Middle Tennessee, but in most cases the 
slaveholders slightly outranked the nonslaveholders in average value of land, 
stock, and implements, at least in 1850. In East Tennessee also the slaveholder 
had more unimproved land and greater land value than the nonslaveholder 
who cultivated the same number of acres. Owning of slaves, Dr. Clark thinks, 
did not make the owner more prosperous. He could buy a few slaves because 

he was a bit more prosperous.” In agricultural changes in the entire state, 
she holds, the nonslaveholders had “the same share that any farming group 
would have had,” and made the same proportionate advance as the slave- 
holders made, She concludes her judicious and well-balanced discussion with 
this sentence: “In West Tennessee only was there any evidence of a widening 
sap, while in Middle Tennessee and East Tennessee the nonslaveholder retained 
his place or advanced nearer parity with his slaveholding neighbor.” 

WALTER W. JENNINGS 
ersity of Kentucky 


The Economic Development of the American Nation. By R. C. McGRANE. 
(Boston: Ginn. 1942. Pp. xii, 691. $3.75.) 

This book is described with fair accuracy as a “straightforward account of 
the economic influences on our nation life.” Designed as a text for college 
undergraduates, it has three claims to distinctiveness: (1) arrangement of 31 
chapters in more strictly chronological sequence than is the rule; (2) emphasis 
upon cyclical fluctuations throughout the course of American history; and (3) 
insertion of fresh illustrative material, particularly contemporary cartoons 
depicting important economic events or tendencies. 

\ctually, Professor McGrane has hit upon a compromise between chrono- 
logical and topical arrangement which is not greatly different from that reached 
by other writers. It is only in the last six chapters—those covering the twentieth 
century—that time sequence is the rule. On the whole, the familiar classifica- 
tion into major periods or epochs could be inserted without any adjustment. 
Furthermore, the author has in numerous instances assembled in one place data 
which followed trends of comparatively long duration. This fortunate device, 
though it involves repetition, helps to knit the book together. However, there 
still remains a certain degree of disjointedness: e.g., the reader will find colonial 
“media of exchange” and “paper money” discussed in different places; and the 
same is true of colonial commerce and the Navigation acts. between which a 

mplete chapter intervenes. 
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The emphasis upon business cycles is likely to appeal to historically. 
minded economists. Six chapters are devoted wholly or in large part to varioy: 
panics between 1819 and 1907; and several cartoons illustrate the attitude o; 
the man in the street at these critical junctures. Unfortunately, financia) 
crises receive primary attention; and there is a recurrent tendency to trea) 
isolated events as “causes” or “effects” of each panic. Other phases of the 
early cycles, particularly the depressions, are submerged in the text. On the 
other hand, an entire chapter is well spent upon “The Great Depression.” This 
is not inconsistent with Colonel Ayres’s oft-cited opinion that the most recen; 
depression was “far more severe than any of the twenty major depressions that 
we have experienced in this country since 1790.”’ However, the reader wonders 
whether the farmers, manufacturers, and wage-earners who suffered through 
the years 1819-23, 1839-43, or 1893-97 (to name a few) would agree with 
this dictum. 

The general scope is broad enough to include a chapter on “Adventures in 
Imperialism” which presents an excellent summary of our relations with Latin 
America during the present century. Both the discussion and illustrations deal- 
ing with technological advance, moreover, go considerably further than is 
customary in books of this kind. Compared with earlier texts, a more penetrat- 
ing account is offered of conditions in the United States between 1914 and 
1917, which is of special interest at the present time. The last chapter (‘The 
New Deal”) gives a judicious and compact appraisal of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration and carries the narrative up through Pearl Harbor. 

Teachers who like to ‘‘quarrel with the text” will welcome McGrane. Although 
the book is authoritative for most part, it is not free from passages which are 
open to amplification, qualification, or correction. One notes a strain of Marxist 
pessimism or depression psychology in the treatment of the epochs 1834-37 
and 1922-29 which is revealed by the frequent use of such terms as “apparent,” 
“illusory,” or “so-called prosperity.” These naive catchwords are belied by 
the evidence in the book itself as to the behavior of employment, wages, and 
production. It is true that the prosperity in each case was impermanent and 
overcapitalized, and affected some regions or industries to a smaller extent 
than others. This has been characteristic of all prosperous eras; but it has been 
equally characteristic of the depressions which came along later. 

The discussion of the crises of the 1830’s leaves much to be desired. Econo- 
mists will note that the analysis of foreign trade for the years 1830-37 con- 
cludes with a lament that “in the face of this unfavorable balance of trade, 
large debts were incurred abroad.” Again, the increased sale of lands is ascribec 
to a bank expansion which, in turn, is traced to Jackson’s veto of the bill t 
recharter the Second Bank of the United States. Is it not true that the sale o' 
lands had been steadily increasing long before the veto, and that the bank itsel! 
expanded credit to a great degree after that event? It would seem that agricu- 
tural price trends and the westward tide of immigrants and fresh capital 
should have received more emphasis at this point, As for 1839 and later years, 
it appears that the suspension of specie payments throughout the West is 
overlooked. It was only in New England and New York that the banks were 
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able to pay coin throughout the miserable interval between the autumn of 
1930 and the spring of 1842. 

Qn various detailed points of fact and interpretation, this reviewer would 
-aise queries. For example, he is not familiar with authorities who state that the 
atroduction of sea-island cotton was the first factor in the revival of interest 
, slave labor on the part of southern planters after the Revolutionary War 

292): and he does not understand the statement (p. 529) that the sinking 

i the Lusitania and the Sussex “materially improved the cause of the Allies 

by raising the issue of ‘property rights’ versus ‘human rights.’” He prefers 

chner” to “Lockner” (p. 439) and “Benner” to “Brenner” (p. 361). 
Contemporary writers invariably allude to Henry Shreve’s first flat-bottomed 
teamboat as the Washington (p. 183). The map of 1840 (p. 187) shows the 
Wabash and Erie Canal and the Miami Canal Extension in use at an earlier 


the accompanying discussion are vague on the federal land grants to the 
Southern Pacific and the Texas Pacific. One other detail is perhaps worthy 
{ mention: the propensity to mention commodity prices without reference to 
the markets in which they were quoted. This procedure, which is probably 

tated by exigencies of space, is regrettable in view of wide regional differ- 
nees, particularly before the Civil War. Historians have long treated prices 
n cavalier fashion: only in this way can we explain a quotation of $60 a 
arrel for flour in 1818 (p. 173), and the shift of complaints in the West 
iring the extreme depression of 1821 back to the year 1819—a year of high 
prices in the interior (p. 175). 

Professor McGrane has apparently adopted a “middle-of-the-road”’ position 

th respect to events of the past decade; but his general attitude is several 
shades more conservative toward similar efforts exerted for recovery in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Thus, the terms “sound” and “unsound” 
are frequently employed in connection with early money, public debt, or agri- 
cultural relief. To quote from the Preface: “There are many incidents in the 
past history of the United States which bear a striking resemblance to those 
{ more recent years. . . . Frequently in the past the American people have 
enjoyed years of great prosperity, and then, in the subsequent years of depres- 

n, they have paid dearly for the follies of overoptimism; and during these 
periods of distress and hardship prophets have arisen in their midst, offering 
fanciful schemes as a cure-all for their economic troubles. These schemes 
ultimately proved both costly and disastrous.” 

THoMAs S. BERRY 


Duke University 


in Economic History of Athens under Roman Domination. By JoHN Day. 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1942. Pp. xi, 300. $3.50.) 

An economic history of Athens dedicated to both Westermann and Rostovt- 

zeit raises great expectations, and these expectations are not disappointed. 

Although one could wish that the book were easier reading: that it did not at 
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times lose itself in detail, that the nonspecialist were aided by more eyiden; 
organization, and that the chronological approach did not prevent the unified 
treatment of such main topics as slavery, imports, and grain supply; never. 
theless, this account of the fortunes of Athens from the fourth century x. 
to the fourth a.D. is thorough, scholarly, and well documented—with copioys 
notes on the latest archaeological evidence. 

The first section, in the main historical, traces fluctuations in the prosperity 
of Athens from the period of its great maritime empire, through disastroy; 
wars, lean years, and illusory renaissances, to the revival that preceded the 
advent of the Romans. The rise and fall of prices through the Mediterranean 
world following Alexander’s conquest—a study begun by Glotz, reéxamined 
by Heichelheim, and more recently by Larsen—is presented with care, and 
the evidence from Delos placed in its proper setting. The brisk trade tha 
sprang up betwen Athens and northern Greece, as well as the Black Se 
ports, is revealed by Day’s analysis of foreign names on Athenian tombstones 
and in honorary decrees. Mass production in the ceramic industry, the use o 
slaves, and the difficulty of importing adequate grain and other foodstuffs are 
also considered in this section. 

As interest rates indicate, no large amount of capital was removed from 
Greece by her conquerors; further, the stability of temple accounts at Delos 
shows that no great economic upheaval resulted from the coming of the 
Romans. On the contrary, foreign trade revived and Athens became the 
center of such a flourishing transit trade that, according to Day, Hellenistic 
kings made gifts to the city to further the commerce of their own realms 
This ingenious suggestion is supported by inscriptional evidence revealing 
rather clearly the direction of trade at this time. A competent analysis of a 
decree honoring a rich trader carrying oil to the Pontus (J.G., II,? 903) also 
lends weight to the preceding argument. 

The chief problem in the treatment of Athens in the years after 166 is 
whether the acquistion of Delos proved a burden or an asset. Delos now 
crowded Athens from the economic picture, in much the same way as Putedli 
was to crowd Delos: trade routes had shifted and Athens was no longer on 
the main line. This part of the study suffers the blight of all histories of 
ancient economics, since the records from Delos, rich in the preceding century, 
are unusually scanty for the time of prosperity. Evidence from the Piraeus, 
however, shows that Athens shared in this prosperity, becoming the center ior 
Delian agents engaged in trade with central and northern Greece. Some 0! 
the evidence (for example, C.J.L., V, 7350) is unimpressive; other (such as 
the discussion of the New Style coinage) is overwhelming; yet, all in all, it 
is certainly clear that a cosmopolitan crowd of traders had once again settle 
at Athens. This chapter, like most of the others, concludes with a list o! 
articles of trade, and here is retold the delightful story of the discovery 0! 
that ancient ship which foundered off Tunisia, laden with works of art for the 
new Italian customers. 

The sack of the city by Sulla was not the end, for, in spite of the rhetorical 
exaggeration of many an ancient author who speaks of the desert that once was 
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Athens, Day is able to show from archaeological evidence that the city 
enjoyed something of a renaissance under Augustus. In accord with his 
practice at Rome and throughout the empire, Julius Caesar attempied to 
further commerce at Athens by building the so-called Roman market, and 
here too, as at Rome, the peace that came with Augustus resulted in a revival 
‘ building. Yet this renaissance, which the author pictures in detail in chapter 
IV. has another aspect: Athens produced less and less for export, the silver 
mines at Laurium were exhausted, and the problem of securing grain for the 
populace became so acute that the emperor intervened with sporadic gifts and 
anally with the establishment of a special treasury. From the time of 


Augustus on, the city began to live more and more in the past; it became a 
university center and a resort for tourists, a city which balanced its budget 
nly by the sale of its citizenship and by the gifts of wealthy patrons. 

The section which deals with Athens under the emperors shows vividly the 
ver the essential poverty beneath. With the loss of empire, the absence of 
natural resources, and the shifting of trade routes, the only industries of any 
mportance to remain were the production of objects of art and, if we may call 
it such, the training of foreign youths at the university of Athens. A specious 
prosperity bloomed under Hadrian. The discussion of his building program, 
including an analysis of materials used, their source, and amount, as well 
as a complete bibliography on the archaeological reports, is very useful. Two 
economic inscriptions of importance (/.G., II,? 110 and 2776), one dealing 


| with the forced sale of olive oil to the state, the other with mortgages on 


property in support of an alimentation project, are interpreted with precision. 
The concluding examination of the wealth of Athens’ millionaire sophist, 
Herodes Atticus, reémphasizes and summarizes the gap that existed between 
the small class of rich men and the great mass of the very poor who rioted 
for bread and were given shows. 

In the third century the paucity of evidence does not permit the author to 
link the fate of Athens with that of the rest of the empire, for in these years 
\thens clearly turned its face from the West to the Orient. Before the raid of 
the Heruli in 267, the university continued to attract students, agriculture 
suffered no decline, and industry enjoyed a brief prosperity. After this 
disaster, not even the ruins in the center of the city were rebuilt. Day differs 
from other authorities who speak of the stimulating effect of the clash with 
the barbarians. If there was a revival in the fourth century, he believes 
rightly that it was extremely modest, for, with the founding of Constantine’s 
new capital with its own university, Athens’ one remaining source of fame 
and revenue disappeared. 

Some minor questions on detail might be raised: Augustus’ short-lived 
‘nmity to Athens was hardly “pique” (pp. 135-36) ; Strabo’s validity deserves 
more kindly treatment (p. 124); the existence of declamations and “readings” 
at Rome in the time of Augustus (p. 140) rests on no proof; Magie’s article 
in J.R.S. (Vol. XXIX, 1939) might be cited on page 27; the “mel Atticum” 
n the Roman mosaic (p. 203) probably permits another interpretation. 
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A substantial Appendix on the population of Athens, although it adds » 
new conclusions to the important publication of Gomme, conveniently reyjey; 
all the ancient evidence and evaluates the results of modern studies. 

HELEN J. Loanz 

Baltimore 


Economic Systems; National Economies 


V. I, Lenin, Collected Works. By ALEXANDER TRACHTENBERG, editor. Trans. 
lated by Motssaye J. Otcrn. Vol. XIX. (New York: International Pyp. 
lishers. 1942. Pp. 463.) 

With this volume International Publishers resume, after a considerable 
interruption, the important task of making available in English the Collected 
Works of Lenin. The complete Russian edition runs to thirty volumes; of this 
number six (Vols. IV, XIII, XVIII, XIX, XX, XXI) have now been made 
available in English. This, however, does not represent the full extent 
English translations of Lenin since twelve volumes of Selected Works have 
also been issued by International Publishers. The present volume contains 
all the writings of the year 1916 and the first quarter of 1917, that is to say 
the middle period of the First World War and the fifteen months imme. 
diately preceding the downfall of Tsarism in Russia. 

The longest single piece, occupying a quarter of the whole volume, is Lenin’ 
well-known booklet on Imperialism, written in Switzerland in the spring oj 
1916. This work has already been presented in several versions in English 
The present translation appears to be a new one, or at least a revision | 
earlier translations. For one unable to read the original, it is impossible t 
say more than that the text reads well and seems to be entirely adequate. The 
work itself, of course, is of enormous historical and theoretical interest; it is 
probably correct to say that no book by a socialist since Marx’s Capital has 
had so profound an influence as /mperialism. In studying it economists shou! 
bear in mind two points: first, that Imperialism is a direct continuation an 
application of Part VII of Volume I of Capital; but, second, that Lenin wa: 
writing an essentially popular work so that underlying theoretical issues con- 
cerning the structure and functioning of capitalist economy are either taken 
for granted or formulated very briefly and without supporting discussion. The 
result is that one who has mastered the fundamentals of Marxian politica 
economy finds in J/mperialism a beautifully compact and coherent structure 
while to one who has never seriously studied Capital it is likely to appear 
dogmatic and theoretically unsophisticated. 

The remainder of the volume, made up of articles, reviews, speeches and 
letters, deals with burning issues of the day and is primarily polemical in ton‘ 
Several themes continually recur: the character of the war; the chief tencen- 
cies within the international socialist movement; the question of subject né 
tions; militarism and pacifism. A careful reading of these clear and impas 
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oned anelyses will do much to dispel misunderstandings concerning the gen- 
ral attitude of Marxists toward war, misunderstandings which are specially 
unfortunate at a time when we in the United States are allied with the Soviet 
I'pion in a life-and-death struggle against the Axis powers. For example, it is 
<ometimes argued that, because Lenin denounced the war of 1914-18 as an 
nperialist war, therefore to be consistent he and his followers would have to 
‘enounce all wars in the present historical period as imperialist. This, indeed, 
; yery much the way Rosa Luxemburg argued in her Junius pamphlets. It is 
therefore interesting to see that Lenin, in a generally sympathetic review (pp. 
199-214), took issue with precisely this point. Progressive national wars, Lenin 
maintained, are inevitable in the colonial countries in the period of imperialism, 
and they are far from being impossible even in Europe: 


v 


the European proletariat [he wrote] were to remain impotent for another twenty years; 
‘the present war were to end in victories similar to those achieved by Napoleon, in the 
ga of a number of virile national states; if imperialism outside Europe (primarily 
\merican and Japanese) were to remain in power, say, as a result of a Japanese-American 
) a great national war in Europe would be possible. This means that Europe 
e thrown back for several decades. This is improbable, but it is mot impossible, 
picture world history as advancing smoothly and steadily without taking gigantic 
backward is undialectical, unscientific and theoretically wrong (pp. 203-04). 


Naturally Lenin did not foresee the precise course of events in the coming 
decades, but it would be difficult to maintain, with this illuminating passage 
in mind, that he would have been surprised or discouraged or baffled by what 
has actually taken place. 

Another problem of supreme importance today was stressed again and again 
by Lenin in these writings of 1916-17, namely, the question of self-determina- 
tion for the subjugated nations. He insisted that self-determination was a 
vital and valid cause which all socialists ought to support to the full. Naturally 
this does not mean that he favored a world political order of numerous sov- 
ereign states; on the contrary, his ideal was a world federation of socialist so- 
cieties, But he insisted that such a federation could be achieved only by the 
voluntary accession of the member nations, and that the first pre-condition for 
this is the right of each to self-determination. Those who look forward to a 
post-war world “policed” by the United Nations, including the Soviet Union, 
would do well to ponder this fundamental principle of Lenin’s teaching. 

There is much else in this volume which throws light not only on the past 
but also on the present and the future. Now that the Soviet Union is fighting as 
our ally and bearing the main brunt of the struggle against fascism, it is 
obviously of enormous importance for Americans to understand the ideas of 
the man who has always been, and seems likely to remain, the guiding spirit of 
Soviet policy. For this reason it is no exaggeration to say that this book is one 
i the most important to appear since the present war began. Those who take 
their responsibilities as social scientists seriously should certainly study it with 
care. 

There is no indication in the Editor’s Foreword as to when we may expect 


add 


litional volumes of Lenin’s Collected Works; nor as to which volumes they 
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will be when they do appear. Speaking as an economist, one would like t) note 
urge the desirability of bringing out as soon as possible Volumes II and [jy enliv 
Large sections of the latter, on the development of capitalism in Russia, haye the 
already appeared in Volume I of the Selected Works, but almost all of the char 
extremely interesting and important introductory theoretical chapter is omit. In 
ted. This chapter deals with the Marxian theory of the reproduction proces quit 
and constitutes in itself one of the classics of socialist economic theory. It js the 
available in the German edition of the Collected Works, and a section of it js oni 
reproduced in an appendix to Volume II of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Instityt He 
edition of Das Kapital. This same appendix contains also excerpts from Volume only 
II of the Collected Works which otherwise is available only in Russian. The peti 
nature of these excerpts is such as to make one impatient to see the rest o{ lam 
the volume. 

PAUL M. Sweezy 

Harvard University 


Latin America: A Descriptive Survey. By Wi1LL1AM LYTLE Scuurz. (New 
York: Dutton. 1941. Pp. 378. $3.75.) ! 


The author of this book is a veteran in the field of Latin American history 
and contemporary affairs. His special competence lies in the field of Latin 
American commerce, past and present, but in this book he ranges over the 
whole Latin American field. Dealing successively in seven sections with the 
land, the history, the people, the government, the economy, the international 
relations, and the way of life of our neighbors to the south, this book might 
well be called “Latin American Omnibus.” Yet all this is packed into 350 pages 
of text. 

The ambitious plan of his book made Mr. Schurz’s task an extremely 
difficult one. To describe adequately so many phases of the life of even a 
single nation at one moment of history would tax the powers of any writer; 
but Mr. Schurz has undertaken to do this for the twenty highly diversified 
nations of Latin America over a period of several centuries reaching back into 
the period before the discovery and conquest of America by the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. The difficulty of his task was aggravated by the fact that in 
many important respects the development of Latin America has been shaped by 
foreign influences to a greater degree than that of any other “civilized” region 
in the world. These facts should be kept in mind in striking a balance of the 
merits and defects of this book, both of which are numerous and important. 

Among the best features of the book are the clarity with which the author 
brings out the unity as well as the diversity of Latin America, the shrewdness 
and sanity that characterize his judgments on many of the problems on which 
he has chosen to focus his attention, and the vitality that he has given to his r 
discussion of general themes by the frequent use of concrete illustrations. Some 
of these are drawn from his large stock of quaint and curious lore; for example, 
his statement that “Tex” Rickard, “the well-known prize-fighting impressario, 
was one of the pioneers of the Paraguayan meat-packing industry (p. 17/, 
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.. It should be added, however, that he has missed an opportunity to 
n his narrative still further by including thumbnail sketches of some of 
‘he many colorful personalities of Latin America, which has always been 
haract te erized by a high degree of personalism in its public life. 

In discussing the economic development of Latin America, Mr. Schurz 

te properly brings out a point which many oservers have missed, namely, 
“ ‘act that a reorientation of the economic life of Latin America occurred 
about 1880, partly under the influence of new, large-scale foreign investments. 
He also stresses, though not unduly, the fact that the United States is the 
only country that possesses all the facilities necessary to sustain its com- 
é itive position in Latin American trade (“‘well-established commercial houses 

liar with the field . . . its own banks, ocean shipping lines, airlines, cable 

c mmunications, local organizations of its businessmen . . . and official trade- 
promotion services”). His sketch of airways in Latin America is excellent, 
‘hough on this subject the interested reader will wish to consult the far more 
detailed and thorough account contained in Oliver J. Lissitzyn’s /nternational 
iir Transport,+ which appeared several months after the publication of Mr. 
Schurz’s book. 

In the political and cultural fields, too, Mr. Schurz makes many observa- 
ions that show good judgment as well as an extensive knowledge of the vast 
bject matter; for example, the statements that Brazil has been a powerful 
influence for continental peace and that the United States has missed an 
pportunity to use Puerto Rico as a natural bond with Latin America. 
‘Realistic” critics of Pan Americanism would do well to note his conclusion 
that ‘‘after all, nowhere else in the world is there such a concerted structure 
{ international understanding and good will based on the principle of live 

| let live’ as the Americas enjoy under the Pan American system. There 
are also good, though necessarily extremely brief, accounts of such topics as 
Indianism, labor, social legislation, and public health. 

On the other side of the ledger Mr. Schurz’s book suffers from many defects 
which it is hoped will be corrected in future editions. His treatment of the 
itt important question of foreign investments in Latin America is frag- 


n detail, fails to bring out clearly either the fact that the ‘combined trade 
the European countries with Latin America is normally larger than that 
of the United States or that the statistics of the foreign trade of Latin America 
have to be analyzed on a regional basis if we are to appreciate either their 
economic or political significance. The section entitled “History” stops with- 
out explanation at the end of the wars of independence in the 1820’s and the 
subsequent history of Latin America is nowhere discussed systematically. 

It is in his handling of international relations that Mr. Schurz’s book is 
least satisfactory. It is not true that, as he asserts, the Monroe Doctrine in 
the nineteenth century was “made effective by the tacit support of English 
seapower” or that the Doctrine was the basis of an “undeclared partnership” 
between the United States and Britain (pp. 61, 270-71). These assertions are 
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true only of the twentieth century and even when so restricted they require rhe 
extensive qualification. A similar lack of sureness of touch is noticeable jp 
Mr. Schurz’s handling of the Good Neighbor policy and the recent history 9; 
Pan Americanism. For example, his statement that “‘for all practical purposes 
the Monroe Doctrine has become a phase of Pan-Americanism” (p. 274) j, 
quite misleading. Again, by erroneously dating the Pan American “Neutralis, \m 
Conference” of Panama in 1940 instead of 1939 (p. 307), he has confuse 
the whole story of the development of inter-American relations in the firs 
eighteen months of the present war. 

While the footnote citations of authorities are copious, this reviewer found 
no mention of the important works of Percy W. Bidwell on Latin American 
trade, Cleona Lewis on United States foreign investments, Kelchner on Latin 
America and the League of Nations, Luis Alberto Sanchez on Spanish Americap 
literature, and Lawrence Schmeckebier on Mexican painting. The Handboo} 
of Latin American Studies is by no means exclusively devoted to historical 
studies, and the quarterly Foreign Affairs is published not by the Foreign 
Policy Association but by the Council on Foreign Relations (cf. p. 295). Thy 
Index is very poor; the only map is a small end-paper map (both front and 
back end-papers) showing the whole of Latin America; and there aie n 
illustrations. 

Mr. Schurz’s book needs extensive revision, but it also deserves it: for 
with all its shortcomings, it is one of the best of the many general books about 
Latin America published in recent years. 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 

University of Pennsylvania 


The Philippines: A Study in National Development. By JosEPH Ratston 
HAYDEN. (New York: Macmillan. 1942. Pp. xxvi, 805. $9.00.) g 
Whatever kinds of post-war organizations are set up in Southeastern Asia P 
it is reasonably certain that the Philippines will be recognized as an independ: 
ent nation. The country had made real progress toward that goal; its peopl 
had demonstrated a capacity for self-government; the majority of the enlight- 
ened Filipinos and of their leaders were prepared to pay more than lip servic 
to the democratic ideal, as the record of the war has shown. Adequate testimony 
to the country’s progress up to the time of the outbreak of the war in the 
Pacific is contained in Professor Hayden’s new book, which was in press when 
hostilities began. It is an outstanding contribution to the literature on the 
country, and the author’s knowledge is illumined by wisdom and sympathetic 
understanding. 

This Study in National Development is devoted largely to the structure 0! 
the Philippine Commonwealth Government and its accomplishments during 
the six years of its existence. Enough of the country’s former history is given 
so that the threads of the pattern are seen: three and a half decades 0! 
American control; three and a half centuries of Spanish rule; and the earlier 
institutions of the Filipino peoples before they felt the impact of the West 
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The author is keenly aware of the influence these widely differing cultures 
have had upon the peoples and institutions of the islands. Yet his general 
hcervation is that “‘. . . the Spanish-trained Filipino leaders . . . have carried 
» their municipal, provincial and insular governments in general accordance 
with American principles. . . . the surprising thing is not that divergence from 
\merican standards has been so great, but that it has been so slight.” 

Professor Hayden presents thorough, carefully-documented studies of the 
Philippine constitution, the various departments and services of the Common- 

ealth Government, and the country’s social services. His conclusions with 
regard to each one of these are significant, adding up to a generally favorable 

ture of the country’s progress. The constitution “. . . reveals the possession 
ia high degree of political capacity by those who drafted it... . It is a 
Filipino and not a foreign instrument, and provides the constitutional founda- 
‘on for a genuinely Filipino government. . . . Careful study of the Philippine 
Constitution shows that the Philippine President was deliberately given a 
position of predominance which was not accorded to the President of the 
United States and has never been attained by that official, save, perhaps, in the 
mergency of war. This position seems to be in harmony with that of the 
national leader’ as developed between 1907 and 1935, and with the native 
Filipino conception of the role which the President should play.” 

With regard to the civil service record, the author states: “In no field of 
covernmental activity have the Filipinos more energetically and wisely exer- 

sed their newly acquired autonomy than in this one. . . . This body of 
permanent public servants, working under conditions such as now exist, is 

tirely capable of administering the Filipino Government in a manner which 
ntribute to its future stability and progress.” Similarly, “The Philippine 
gislative record of the past 34 years seems to justify the conclusion that 
Filipinos are developing a lawmaking body which, like the other parts of their 
government, will be well qualified to perform its proper functions in the Philip- 
pine state.” The judicial system is likewise commended. 

Local government in the Philippines Hayden considers perhaps not wholly 
democratic, as Americans conceive democracy, but “genuinely representative 
of the ideas and the other forces which dominate Filipino life.” Its weaknesses 
he attributes not to the form of government but to the composition and or- 

ization of Filipino society. 
‘ story of the struggle for independence from the United States is told 
largely in terms of the leading figures on the Philippine political scene and in 
terms of political parties—parties which were “instruments of liberty rather 
than of government.” The consequent growth of the one-party system and 
something closely akin to one-man rule,” justified temporarily by its sup- 

tters upon grounds of efficiency and stability in government, is in the author’s 
pinion only a step removed from the acceptance of this kind of rule in prin- 
ciple. In such ways, Hayden points out trends which have serious implications 
for the future. 

In the hundred pages devoted to the educational system of the Philippines, 
tribute is paid to both Americans and Filipinos for their high purpose and 
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great courage in undertaking the broad system of education, progressive j, 
concept, upon which they embarked in the early days of American rule. Th, 
complexity of the problem is well presented, involving the geography of ¢h, 
country; social and linguistic differences among the various ethnic groups— 
Hayden devotes much attention to the language problem; insufficient funds jo, 
the mammoth task; difficulties of securing teachers; and the dangers inherey; 
in highly centralized control of the system. The commonwealth, ambitioys ; 
broaden the base of education, erred on the side of sacrificing quality ; 
quantity, but has sought to remedy this deficiency in the Educational act, 
1940. But it will take some time for the new nation, with its limited incom, 
to attain the goal of an educated citizenry. 

Professor Hayden states, at the conclusion of the chapters on public hea!) 
that in the present century “the way of living has been greatly improved jp 
the Philippines, with a corresponding betterment in the health of the people 
and there is evidence that the rate of betterment has been accelerated during 
the period of the Commonwealth.” Neverthless, he feels that the question , 
the Filipinos’ physical vigor has received too little consideration in the tot, 
question of their ability to assume the burdens of statehood. 

Philippine relations with China and Japan will be of enormous importance 
in the post-war period, although the results of Japanese occupation of the 
islands are bound to be felt in ways not entirely calculable at the present 
moment. The attempts of the commonwealth to safeguard its natural resources 
to nationalize its retail trade, to limit the immigration from its two great 
neighbors, are analyzed fully and in a way which demonstrates that the evic- 
tion of the Japanese conqueror will not solve all the delicate problems that 
exist. 

Less attention than one could wish has been devoted to economic conditions 
The section on relations with the United States deals almost entirely with 
the legal and political aspects of the country’s changing status; the find 
chapter considers in some detail the economic effects of the Independence act 
A few pages give a broad analysis of the country’s national resources which 
unquestionably furnish ‘“‘a substantial base for a Filipino state.” Yet we find 
no consideration of the basic reasons why the Filipinos are poor in an w- 
developed country of large potentialities, or why there is so great a ga 
between the 15 per cent of the population making up the group of wealth 
influential citizens, and the other 85 per cent, for the most part poor ané 
underprivileged. How they live, what wages they earn, how their country 
might be better developed economically are questions that are barely hinted at 

Although little detailed attention is given to economic problems, the author 
makes clear on numerous occasions his own convictions with regard to th 
country’s economic future: “. . . despite the remarkable accomplishments 0! 
the past four decades the Philippines still need the protection and economic 
support of the United States. A careful study of every major problem with 
which the Commonwealth has been confronted . . . raises grave question as ( 
whether it could be solved were the Philippines actually left to stand alone anc 
to be treated by the United States as any other foreign state after 1940... 
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every particular advance which has been made in the Philippines . . . can be 
maintained and carried further only if the basic conditions which have made 
progress possible can be continued for an indefinite future period.” 

~ In the main, therefore, although Hayden does not gloss over inadequacies 
and shortcomings in the commonwealth, the total picture which he presents is 
one that reflects credit upon Americans and Filipinos alike. The misgivings 
which he entertains with regard to the future will apply to many if not all 
parts of the world when the present conflict is ended. The interdependence of 
nations, in terms of security and prosperity, can hardly be argued. 

CATHERINE PORTER 


Veu York 


‘-Var Worlds. By P. E. Corpetr. I.P.R. inquiry series. (New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart. 1942. Pp. ix, 208. $2.00.) 
This is a timely and useful book. The world is filled with the hope for an 
terly new order which will come after this war, but public opinion faces 
very inadequately the problems and issues which should be solved by the new 
id more just world society. In lack of precise aims the thinking of most men, 
statesmen and politicians included, is turned toward certain slogans such as 
The World State, Socialism, Communism, and before all Federalism. Even 
me great experts, with an authoritative pose, do not go farther than the 
assertion that “a certain form of federalism must be established in the post- 
war world.” One recalls in this connection the often quoted words of Goethe in 
Faust: “Denn eben, wo Begriffe fehlen, da stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit 


In this situation of vague thinking and sentimental generalization the author 
has undertaken the important task of analyzing the more significant plans 
fered since the First World War concerning a more stable world order. He 
does it in the light of the practical experiences developed in different fields and 
especially through the work of the League of Nations. 

In doing this he shows acumen and a praiseworthy effort to emancipate him- 
elf from the usual unwarranted assumptions of the sentimental peacemakers. 
His leading ideas and criticisms are mostly clear and pertinent. There are only 
two points in which this reviewer does not share the fundamental anticipation 
f the book. One is the exaggerated confidence of the author in so-called ex- 
perts. He thinks that the disaster of the peace settlement after the First World 
War was due to the nonexistence of well excogitated peace plans which could 
have been submitted to the peace-making leaders and diplomats. Therefore 
he would like to mobilize now competent experts to do this job and, as a kind 
of prolegomena, he offers to them his present book. 

But one cannot see who those experts are and where they are. Of course 
there exist a few excellent specialists who have emphasized certain weaknesses 
in the present international relations. There are even fewer able minds who 
have tried to synthesize the causes of our present tragedy. But the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the so-called experts was that loud and uncritical group which 
worshiped the League of Nations even in a time when it was already evident 
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that this organization was headed toward catastrophe due to its fundamenta| 
frailties and faults. These so-called experts are to a large extent responsibje 
for creating the false feeling of security which lulled the democracies jpy, 
inertia and which was the chief cause of the appeasement policy. It is highly 
undesirable that the future peace should be based on their blueprints. Wha; 
we need are really creative statesmen who know exactly what they want t 
achieve, that is, who know the possibilities and limitations of their power 
These statesmen (unfortunately the greatest rarity in our period!) will as 
real experts on special points which they might know better, but they wij 
staunchly refuse to accept the complaisant dreams of the professional peace. 
makers. 

The other point in which this writer disagrees with the author is that |; 
Corbett is too much inclined to regard the establishment of new institution: 
as the essence of our problem, whereas, this reviewer believes, we must first 
envisage the problem of ow to generate the moral will which alone can give rea] 
life to those institutions. In other words, the League of Nations collapsed noi 
because its Covenant had certain loopholes and its mechanism was not efficient 
enough, but it collapsed because that vague institution was organically im- 
potent to produce a common moral will, that is, the driving force for the ac. 
complishments of its aims. 

it would be unjust, however, to say that the author has neglected entirely 
this point of view. For instance, he fully realizes that the idea of Federalism 
cannot be accomplished as a general formula, neither in its bourgeois temper 
of the United States of Europe, nor in the socialistic revolutionism of H. 6 
Wells. Without a certain unity in their political, economic, and social struc- 
ture, it is idle to hope that states can adopt any serious form of Federalism 
which may vary from codperation in a few common interests to a full-fledged 
federal union. However, when he describes the minimum requirements of a 
World Commonwealth which he considers as a necessary superstructure over 
the various forms of federal coéperations (pp. 191-92), he does not show how 
these various institutions could function in a world such as ours will be after 
this war. One has the feeling that this World Commonwealth in the form con- 
templated by the author would reintroduce all or most of the infirmities of 
the League of Nations. 

Be it as it may, the present book will be useful to all who are seriously pon- 
dering the plans for a future world order. It is a wholesome counterweight 
against the sentimental blueprints of the propagandists of a “perpetual peace 
immediately achieved after this war.” 

Oscar JAsz1 


Oberlin College 


Strategy for Democracy. By J. DoNALD KINGLEY and Davin W. PETEGORSK’ 
and others. (New York: Longmans Green. 1°42. Pp. ix, 342. $3.00.) 


This volume grew out of the Conference on Progressive Action and Post: 
War Reconstruction held at Antioch College in June, 1941. The general thesis 
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that private profit capitalism contains the seeds of its own destruction. 
are concentration and monopoly with the collectivization of industry 
the individualization of control; i.e., the owners (stockholders) are no 


imental 
ONsible 


es int al 
highly nger the managers of their own property (cf. Berle and Means, and T.N.E.C. 
. What nog. no, 11). The resultiug inequality in distribution of wealth and income, 
vant ti ack of mass purchasing power, multiplied productivity, ever-decreasing em- 
power loyment, the decline of the expanding, or exploiting, economy both at home 
vill ask and abroad (which kept capitalism from bogging down even sooner than it 
ey wil has), have brought the present economic system to an impossible impasse. 
peace. ntensified nationalism, economic imperialism, and international war for 
exploitable markets and raw materials are inevitable results of the effort to 
at Mr ep profit-motived capitalism going, but these days are gone forever. The 
tutions nresent conflict must eventuate in a going forward to economic and all other 
st first forms of democracy, or a going back to force, special privilege for the few, 
ve real ind insecurity and discontent for the many, with some kind of autarchy 
ed not replacing the current anarchy. 
fficient In discussing “Union How?” the position is taken that an international 
ly im. “overnment limiting the sovereignty of the constituent states is a sine qua non 
the ac { world order, but that such an external federation is impossible unless the 
nation-states revise their internal economic order so as to make the needs and 
ntirely f the masses, rather than secure profits for the few, the objective of 
ralisn mic activity. Production for use, not for profit, would enable countries 
emper consume at home most of what they can produce and thus make possible 
H. G itually beneficial international exchange both of raw materials and finished 
struc- roducts 
‘alism Not all the contributors develop the main theme materially. Pierre Cot’s 
edged Framework of International Organization” is purely political and is based on 
3 of a 1 dubious concept of “regionalism.” He says nothing whatever about the 
€ over idealistic economic dream of Kingsley and Petegorsky. Max Werner’s “‘Master- 
w how ng the Military Machine” goes little beyond suggesting that, after the Ger- 
» after man and Japanese warlords are destroyed, Britain, the United States, and 
n con just police the world and then agree to disarm after a workable world 
ies federation has been evolved. Albert Guérard shows why “‘self-determination” 
minorities cannot work; what can work is the complete divorce of “‘senti- 
y pon ment” from “territory.” Nationalism as a sentiment does no harm, but when 
veight ent and soil are coercively joined, we get the “crude fallacy of the 
peace ational state,” and disaster results. His idea is familiar to Americans in the 
phrase “liberty under law” but he emphasizes the necessity for its international 
\SZ pplication. Oscar I. Janowsky says essentially the same thing in discussing 
the “Minorities Problem.” 
Section III, “Campaigning for Plenty,” is a more detailed discussion of the 
nomic equalitarianism which is the main thesis of the book. This section, 
RSK which asserts that the basic post-war problems are economic, not political, will 
) doubtless evoke the most heated approval and disapproval among economists, 
Post not because of their scientific economic knowledge, but because of the varying 
thesi social philosophies which they espouse. To the reviewer, a mere sociologist 
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supposed to know nothing about economics, the summary of the moder 
productive system seems very obvious, viz., that it is collective, large-seaj. 
world-wide, involves great fixed costs (heavy capitalization), is geared to mas 
consumption and a future market—all of which demands social stability, |; 
also seems obvious that such an economic system cannot continue to operate 
unless the great mass of the people are “sold” on it and they cannot be so soli 
unless the system gives them “a say” and “a chance,” with a decent standar 
of living and a reasonable expectation of security. In other words, it must be 
democratized, socialized, and stabilized domestically and internationally, The 
vested interests of the few cannot forever defeat the aspirations of the many 
This means a chance to work for an ever-increasing real wage to the utter upper 
limits permitted by natural resources and the state of the industrial arts. 

This has been obvious at least since Veblen, but to assume that the transition 
to economic utopia is as easy, sure, and certain as the authors imply and a 
Mr. Ezekiel assumes in his short chapter on a planned economy seems highly 
doubtful. I do not think they or anyone else knows very clearly how it can 
be done in this year of disgrace, 1942. In the prophet Ezekiel’s inspired 
paragraphs, it sounds almost as simple as a dime-store shopping tour t 
convert our war economy to undiminished or increased peace production 
Consider some of his simple little proposals: a tax system to increase mas 
consumption—but at the same time to stimulate investment; to change all 
taxes, federal, state, and local, so as to reduce the burden on low income classes 
(which are about 90 per cent of us), but at the same time to provide for 
enormous government expenditures—on top of the 300-billion-dollar (?) war 
debt; and so on. He suggests many ways to spend government funds. What 
funds? one might ask, if his tax schemes ever become more than pious hopes 
It is much easier to think of ways to spend money than it is to justify them or 
to get the cash—or the consent of our “practical politician” lawmakers. Perhaps 
my error is in assuming that you need money; he mentions fiat money, the 
Fisher Dollar, and government obligations that bear no interest, all of which 
smells like inflation rampant. What becomes of the social stability which “s 
modern productive system requires”? 

The remainder of the book repeats the aspirations and hopes of the authors 
Section IV attempts to show how we can realize them. It emphasizes the rile 
the “intellectuals” can play but it does not tell us who these gentry are. There 
is also considerable talk about “progressives” and “reactionaries’”—but 1 
definitions. These are epithetic, not descriptive, terms. To win the technicians 
to the “progressive” cause, our authors think, will be relatively easy. (In this 
section, they give a good criticism of Burnham’s “managerial revolution’ 
which they regard as essentially fascist in ideology. The authors must know 4 
different set of “intellectuals,” technicians, and middle-class people from those 
I do. 

This, I think, suggests the basic criticism of the book. None of the authors 
knows enough sociology to be really “realistic.”” They still are in bondage to 


‘For another good criticism of Burnham, see W. T. Stead, “Democracy and Social 
Controls in Industry,” Am. Soc. Rev., Apr., 1942, pp. 176-84. 
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he magic of eloquent words; they think men are reasonable and that good 
iJ] and good sense are synonymous; they do not know the glacial qualities 
‘ the capitalistic mores, five or six hundred years in the making; they have 
not properly considered the monstrous phenomenon of the Democratic South 
nor the absurdity of Iowa farmers voting for protective tariffs for a hundred 
vears: they haven’t read Pareto or talked to many men on the street. Perhaps 
these are the stigmata of intellectuals. 

If we win security from future wars, we will win the chance to achieve the 
kind of social and economic democracy our authors envision, but it will take 
longer than they think. If the Millennial Dawn comes, it will come through 
the cloud-rack of blood, sweat, and tears—slowly, painfully, and with plenty 
; stumbling and blundering. The simple sociological fact is that the mores of 
the utopia of which they dream do not now exist in the minds and actions of 
a sufficient proportion of the population to make possible any quick and easy 
achievement of their “New Order.” A New Order certainly is emerging, but 

s likely to follow the slow unconscious piecemeal pattern which characterized 
the transition from agrarian Rome to military imperial Rome to theocratic 
Rome to secular feudalism to dynastic state to capitalistic national imperialism. 
These “new world-order revolutions” require centuries, not decades, and they 
are not “revolutions” except in retrospect. 

Of course, this is not a scientific treatise. It is a youthful hope in the pro- 
phetic vein, but the policies and goals it advocates are alleged to be imperatives 
derived from the factual findings of the social sciences and from economics in 
particular. As a matter of fact, we simply do not know enough now to create 
the kind of rosy world of which the authors dream and we won’t know enough 
until the social sciences have become much more scientific than they are at 
present. It was 500 years from Paracelsus to synthetic rubber. We need at 
least a hundred years of research before we can make synthetic societies; and 
then they are not likely to resemble our “plan” even as closely as the B-19 
resembles da Vinci’s “flying machine.” 

Serious books should not be printed without an index. 

READ BAIN 

Miami University 


Statistics; Economic Mathematics; Accounting 


I'he Revation of Cost to Output for a Leather Belt Shop. By Jort DEAN. 
Memorandum - Costs in Relation to Output. By C. REINOLD NOoYEs. 
Tech., pap. no. 2. (New York: Nat. Bur. of Econ. Research. 1941. Pp. 72.) 

In the statistical poe which constitutes the principle part of Technical 

Paper 2 of the National Bureau of Economic Research, Joel Dean makes an- 

other addition to that growing literature of statistical cost analysis to which 

he has been the chief contributor. The basic techniques likely to be employed 
in the statistical determination of cost-output functions are by now familiar to 
the initiate, and enough studies have been completed to put the theorist on 
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guard for the linear total cost functions (and derived constant marginal costs) 
which seem typically to be found. Against the background of earlier contri. 
butions, therefore, the present study is noteworthy in at least three respects 
First, of course, in presenting empirical results from another case study jt 
adds another page to the volume of statistical evidence concerning the cost 
functions of industrial firms. Second, it offers an exceptionally clear-cut expo. 
sition of the techniques employed and of their statistical and economic ra. 
tionale—a thing readers have come to take for granted from Mr. Dean 
Finally—and this part of the study is perhaps the most novel—it devotes 
considerable attention to tests for establishing the most controverted resy}; 
of numerous cost studies, the linearity of the output-total cost function. 

The empirical findings include the calculation of several output-cost rela- 
tionships for a leather belt plant, including aggregate total cost functions. 
functions for the components of total cost, and average cost functions. A linear 
total cost function is established as the best fit, after experimentation with a 
cubic function. Practically all of the significant statistical possibilities offered 
by the data are thoroughly explored, so that the results are better defended 
than many against the usual types of statistical criticism. 

There is an admirably clear exposition of the techniques employed in choos- 
ing data, in rectifying it through deflation, and in the application of multiple 
regression analysis. An interesting and somewhat novel aspect of Dean’s tech- 
nique is the final treatment of output in two dimensions (or as two variables) 
—area of belting and weight of belting. This leads to a multiple correlation 
analysis involving cost and the two output variables. 

The most novel aspect of the study is the exposition and application of a 
whole array of tests of the linearity of the net relation between total cost and 
output. Analysis of the variance of total cost observations from the linear 
partial regression, and of the variance of residuals from the linear multiple 
regression surface; calculation of the relation of incremental cost to output 
and of average cost to output; and fitting of an alternative cubic total cost 
function are all included. In addition to reinforcing Dean’s immediate results 
this section of the study constitutes a useful catalogue of linearity tests for the 
careful statistical worker, and anticipates criticism of the character raised by 
Ruggles, Ezekiel, and others with respect to certain cost studies of recent note. 

As a whole Mr. Dean’s study is characterized by a notable care in expo- 
sition and a welcome conservatism in the interpretation of results, which has 
not in so high a degree characterized the recent work of others employing 
similar techniques. 

The appended memorandum on costs by C. Reinold Noyes is not directly 
related to Mr. Dean’s study, constituting rather a general criticism of modern 
theoretical cost analysis as it is employed as a background for statistical re- 
search. It is Mr, Noyes’s contention that numerous matters of theory must be 
clarified before empirical cost studies can yield definitive results. 

In a sense economic theorists deserve the reprimand of Mr. Noyes, since it 
is true that the modern literature includes no unified definitive treatment o! 
the definition of costs, of the allocation of costs over time, and of the precise 
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relationships among short-run price analysis, the time-sequence analysis of 


itri- capital values, and accounting doctrine. It is also probably true that many 
Cts economists have never troubled to piece these problems together for them- 
y it <elves, so as to have on the tips of their tongues a quick answer to the ques- 
“Ost tions posed by Mr. Noyes. 

po- On the other hand, it is true that scattered through the literature there 
ad exists a body of doctrine adequate to fill most of the gaps found by Mr. Noyes. 


Opportunity costs, user costs, and the distinction between private and social 
costs, for example, have been dealt with fairly adequately by various authors. 
The problem of how to allocate truly fixed costs over time and over output in 
the short period is also presented by Mr. Noyes as requiring definitive solution 
in price-cost theory. Although statistical and accounting literature is replete 
with suggestions along this line (as, e.g., in the work of Canning, Hotelling, 
and Preinreich), it is true that the allocation problem has not been logically 
resolved by reference to the premises of price theory. But this is attributable to 
the fact that in the short-period fixed costs are not costs at all (see the Mar- 
shallian doctrine of quasi-rent), and that therefore price analysis can offer 
no real criteria by which to measure the relative validity of various methods 
f allocating fixed costs over time or output in the short period. Methods of 
short period cost allocation merely solve a problem which in price analysis 
does not exist. It does not necessarily follow that price analysis is at fault. 

Although most of the points raised by Mr. Noyes are significant and im- 
portant a good many of them are, therefore, already squarely met at one place 
or another in contemporary economic thought. It definitely does remain, how- 
ever, for some writer to unify contemporary cost doctrine in a single treatment 
rieated to the problems of statistical cost research. 

Jor S. BAIN 
University of California 


Statistical Methods Applied to Agricultural Economics. By FRANK A. PEAR- 
son and KENNETH R. BENNETT. (New York: Wiley. 1942. Pp. vii, 443. 
$4.00.) 

In several respects this book is an admirable achievement. Professors Pear- 
son and Bennett make the first major application of modern statistical methods 
to agricultural economics. Methods of mathematical and graphic correlation 
analysis, the analysis of variance, and the chi-square and ¢ tests are given im- 
portant réles in the solutions of problems of farm management and operation. 
Techniques of statistical inference, familiar to all students of the writings of 
Fisher, Ezekiel, Karl Pearson, Gossett, and Snedecor, are introduced into the 
methodology with simplicity and clarity. Highlights are the nicety of treat- 
ment of the null-hypothesis, the adaption of tabular analysis to the study of 
variance, and the variations upon graphic correlation methods. 

The authors make no pretense of presenting the theoretical aspects of sta- 
tistical probability and of errors of observation; in fact, the authors state 
only the most cursory propositions in either case. This deficiency reduces 
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somewhat the usefulness of Statistical Methods. Without at least an elementary 
understanding of the Gaussian and other probability curves the student may 
encounter difficulty in making inferences upon the kind of data usually ayajj. 
able in the field of agricultural economics. A more thoroughgoing examination 
of the meaning of variability would also have greatly assisted the beginning 
student. A warranted supplement to methods of curve fitting and multiple 
curvilinear correlation is Fisher’s theory of the transformation of equations 
through orthogonal polynomials; the authors make no reference to it. 

The reviewer is also a bit puzzled that so competent a student of the subject 
as Professor Pearson should slight the theory of index numbers, Admittedly. 2 
book on statistical methodology cannot devote too much space to theoretical 
issues. But, in view of the application of these methods to agricultural eco. 
nomics, an excellent opportunity, for example, to expand upon fundamentals 
of weighting, the relation between changes in value and changes in price, and 
index number sampling is foregone. In addition some aspects of index number 
method, among others, the problem of splicing, methods of deflation, and 
fundamental relationships between types of index numbers, are also neglected, 

The chapters on time series analysis are also in some respects meager in 
content. The theory of measurement of economic rhythms would have been 
improved through a clearer presentation of the connection between trend, sea- 
sonal, cyclical, and other elements. The treatment of cyclical rhythms is e- 
pecially limited in both application and method; thus the measurement oi 
the amplitude of cyclical movements is confined to the method of cyclical 
percentages. For certain purposes, even in the field of price analysis, the re- 
viewer has found it desirable to convert percentage deviations into terms of 
some standard unit. 

Since the authors have largely limited themselves to methodological elements, 
they would have greatly added to the value of the book as a text by the adci- 
tion of a chapter bibliography to assist the student in the study of the funda- 
mentals related to method. 

Ernst W. SWANSON 

Washington, D.C. 


Business Statistics. By MARTIN A. BRUMBAUGH and LESTER S. KELLoc6, with 
the collaboration of IRENE J. GraHam. (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin 
1941. Pp. xv, 913. $4.00.) 


It has long been the reviewer’s conviction that a course in elementary sta- 
tistics should be required in either the freshman or sophomore years of the 
school of business curriculum. The purpose of such a course would be to 
acquaint the student with the inferential methods of statistics so that in good 
time he will be given an understanding of the nature of business knowledge 
and, more essentially, so that he will have early guidance to the formulation 
of a thinking process adaptable to conditions of variability. The text to im- 
plement that course by necessity of these requirements would enter into not 
only the elements of statistical method and theory, but also the principles 
of investigational methods. 
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Business Statistics by Professors Brumbaugh and Kellogg most aptly meets 
‘he above requisites. With an enviable simplicity the authors relate statistical 
methodology to elements of the epistemological aspects of variability and 
sampling and probability theory. Their text is a thorough introduction to 
methods of measurement of variability, time series analysis, relatives and index 
numbers, simple correlation, and the elements of variance and sampling. These 
methods are all built into a broad scheme of statistical investigation of business 
and economic problems involving errors of observation. Then, by means of 
illustrations selected from actual business operations, the authors give the 
student an insight into the approach to a problem, its formulation, the sources 
and collection of data, inferences upon the data, the solution of the problem, 
and the presentation of results. 

Somewhat unique is a chapter on the use of numbers. It affords a review of 
fundamental operations in arithmetic, The reviewer welcomes this departure, 
for it is his experience that the majority of students are deficient in elementary 
mathematics. On the subject of ratios there are two chapters which are excel- 
lent both as to development and application. The authors are to be com- 
mended for a simple, but instructive, explanation of the meaning of the normal 
curve and other theoretical distributions to statistical inference. A well-chosen 
bibliography supplements each chapter. 

Ernst W. SWANSON 

Washington, D.C. 


Industrial Accounting. By SAMUEL WALDO SPECTHRIE. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1942. Pp. xi, 243. $3.75.) 

Conforming to the current trend of speeding up production, here is an at- 
tempt to compress into a text for a single semester the basic principles of 
general accounting and cost accounting as well. The first twelve chapters (94 
pages) are devoted to the fundamental accounting principles; the next eleven 
chapters (pp. 95-208) cover cost accounting; and the three final chapters deal 
with the use of accounting data for purposes of controlling expenses, measuring 
operating results, and in the formulation of business policy. 

To cover elementary accounting and cost accounting in 239 pages is a feat 
of heroic proportions quite in keeping with the times. Large as the order 
seems to be, its fulfillment has been reasonably well attained. Mr. Specthrie 
has contrived to make an astonishingly compact and effective presentation. 
The pace is swift; the material is well organized and effectively written. The 
problems are fairly short and for the most part good, though many may feel 
there are too few of them. 

In achieving compactness, philosophical and theoretical considerations and 
discussions of many debatable points have been sacrificed. Many will feel that 
his statement (p. 12) that “Expenses, taken alone, represent losses and there- 
fore decrease net worth,” is an inadequate consideration of the nature of ex- 
pense. The addition of a column for marginal revenue in Figure 121 (p. 231) 
would have been of considerable assistance in explaining the particular level of 
operations under the assumed conditions. 
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Classroom discussion can supplement these and other points where adequate 
consideration has had to be skimped because of the need for brevity. 

The book is unique, so far as this reviewer knows, in defying all accountino 
tradition by combining general accounting fundamentals and cost accounting 
into a text for a single semester. That such a program will keep students vel 
occupied for a semester, few will doubt. Mr. Specthrie has gone a long way 
toward making it possible for students to accomplish such a project. Where 
only a single semester course in accounting is possible, particularly in engineer. 
ing curricula, this text is as good as can be found. 

WILLARD C. Bearty 

Brown University 


Public Finance; Fiscal Policy; Taxation 


American Taxation: Its History as a Social Force in Democracy. By Siwnzy 
RATNER. (New York: Norton. 1942. Pp. 561. $4.50.) 

There seems to be, as a general rule, an opposition between scholarly writ- 
ing and the more popular writing of the professional journalist. The one, aim- 
ing at exactitude, full of qualifications (lest perchance a review by another 
scholar note the absence of reference to some exceptional case or to some 
occasional modifying circumstance!) and documented with numerous foot- 
notes, is often drudgery to read. The other, though it may hold the reader’: 
attention, is likely not to be documented at all and is sometimes inaccurate, 
almost necessarily incomplete (because of lack of space, if for no other reason), 
and probably more often misleading than the work of the trained scholar. 

But Mr. Ratner’s study is at the same time scholarly and interesting. The 
author has a happy faculty of selection of dramatic incidents and striking 
quotations without neglect of what is truly significant. 

Although Mr. Ratner’s book is, as its subtitle indicates, a history of Ameri- 
can taxation, it is by no means confined to the facts and figures on taxation 
On the contrary, it is shot through with references to conflicting interests 
opinions, and sentiments and with considerable description and comment 
the influence of pressure groups. There is comment, too, on the inconsistencies 
between or among various pronouncements of the Supreme Court on th 
income tax and related topics and comment on the pre-membership background 
and point of view of one and another member of the court. 

The author has taken pains to make mention of the writings and pronounce- 
ments of many economists whose views are given in the text or whose contri- 
butions to the literature of taxation are cited in footnotes. Especial mention 
has been made of the economists on the matter of financing war. Referring t 
the problem of financing World War I, the author says: 

Such noted economists as Professors O. M. W. Sprague of Harvard, Irving Fisher 
Yale, and E. Dana Durand of Minnesota urged Congress to finance the war, enormous’ 
costly though it was, mainly, if not entirely, from taxes collected during its progres 
Their argument was that government reliance on loans would lead to an inflation 
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-edit, a general and rapid rise in prices, an increase in the money costs of the war, a 
-edyction in the real income of the masses, extraordinary profits for a few, and consequent 

liscontent. To avert these evils and the danger of revolutionary class antagonism, 
y advocated that the conscription of men should logically and equitably be accom- 
.4 by something in the nature of the conscription of current income above that of 


panied 
nre-war income and that portion of it not needed for absolutely necessary consumption. 


They favored high progressive income taxes, practically confiscatory of incomes above 
Similar views were given wide currency through the American Committee on 

var Finance, headed by Amos Pinchot, in its “pay-as-you-go” war campaign. This 
cram was criticized by Professors E. R. A. Seligman and R. M. Haig of Columbia, 
J. Bull ck of Harvard, and others as being too extreme, but they agreed that a long- 
. policy of increasingly heavy taxation, coupled judiciously with loans, was desirable. 
number of distinguished economists in sympathy with the heavy taxation program 
memorial to Congress setting forth its advantages as against the bad effects of 

strongly upon bond issues. 


And in his final chapter, “America Faces the Second World War,” mention 

made of the proposals for war financing of J. M. Keynes, Gerhard Colm, 
\lvin H. Hansen, and others. 

Attention is devoted throughout, and at length, to the influence on federal 
taxation and other financial measures, not only of our various wars, but also 

the rise ant fall of poten parties and coalitions and of the Conminating 

“Jack <sonian Democracy and Manifest Destiny,” “The Populist Revolt,” 

The Tariff, and the Income Tax,” “‘Pressure Politics and Tax Issues,” ““Theo- 
lore Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement,” “Republican Insurgency and 
[axation,” and ‘‘Wilsonian Liberalism and Tax Reform.” 

Very little attention is given to taxation policy and practice in the separate 

The author has confined his discussion almost altogether to federal 
xation. The faults of the general property tax (unless there is implied criti- 
sm of this or some other tax or taxes in his sympathetic comments on Henry 

George), the growing reliance on sales taxes by a large number of our state 
governments, the increasing use of gasoline taxes, and other matters concern- 
ng the financial and tax policies of the separate states, are ignored. This is 
erhaps as it should be, for the addition of such material with anything like 

e fullness of presentation given the history of federal taxation would require 
it least one other equally large volume. A carping critic might indeed contend 

t the title leads one to expect a broader treatment in this regard, but, after 
all, a title should be brief and intriguing. It is not essential that it be fully 
descriptive. 

Certain trends in federal taxation are especially emphasized. As the author 
himself states in his Preface, his presentation ‘‘centers on those movements 
vhich brought into existence the federal income, inheritance, estate, gift and 
excess profits taxes,” and he has given quite a bit of attention to “their chief 
rival, the protective tariff.” 

Mr. Ratner does not try to conceal either his dislike for the tariff or his 
satisfaction at the trend toward the adoption and extension of the other types 
taxation just mentioned. Probably his book is all the more interesting on 
this account. The coldly dispassionate balancing of one argument against an- 
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other with no effort to evaluate them and with the studied attempt to appear 
always “meticulously objective” is perhaps not likely to appeal to a majority 
of readers. But possibly if the author had included in his study the trenq 9; 
state taxation in the last decade or two toward very great reliance on sale 
taxes and toward increasing barriers to interstate trade, which are the kind; 
of thing he clearly does not like when practiced by the federal government 
the tone of his book would have been a few shades less optimistic! 

Although, as this reviewer has already noted, the points of view of varioy; 
professional economists—and others—on the objectives of taxation and hoy 
these objectives may be best realized are given some attention, the autho; 
gives no extended theoretical argument for or against any of them. No doubt, 
very few careful and patient readers, unfamiliar with theoretical analyses oj 
the shifting, ultimate incidence and various repressive or other effects of dif. 
ferent types of taxes and tax systems, would be aided in their interpretation 
of the significance of the historical facts, were such analyses included. By 
books of too great size are forbidding. So, to many readers, is such theoretica| 
analysis. Certainly, an author is entitled to choose his own limits of subject 
matter, on the basis of his own especial interests and the nature of his own 
researches. 

Mr. Ratner’s book is obviously, as his publishers say it is, the result of years 
of scholarly research. It contains a wealth of historical information. Its numer. 
ous footnote references and its extensive bibliography should be greatly helpju! 
to anyone who may wish to pursue the investigation on any particular point 
or points still further, and it is easy to read. 

Harry GUNNISON Brown 

University of Missouri 


The Theory of Incidence of Sales Taxation. By Joun F. Due, (New York 
Kings Crown Press. 1942. Pp. xii, 257. $2.25.) 

For several years, the theory of shifting and incidence of taxes has been 
in need of a thorough overhauling. While economic theory was making great 
strides, incorporating the contributions of Chamberlin, Robinson, Keynes, and 
others, and while tax programs were revised to include new forms of taxation, 
the authors of modern texts in public finance displayed little awareness o/ 
these advances, and, for the most part, failed to adapt them to the field of 
tax theory. Nowhere has this neglect been more marked than in the treatment 
of all those taxes which Dr. Due includes under the term “sales taxation.” 
Though probably most commodities are today produced and sold under 
conditions of monopolistic competition, shifting has usually been dealt with 
as a simple problem in pure competition or monopoly. Moreover, it has been 
customary to assume that the laws of shifting which applied in the case o/ 
specific taxes held with equal validity for ad valorem levies. General sales 
taxes upon which national and, in this country, state governments have come 
to depend so heavily, have been dismissed in the discussion of incidence with 
at most a brief paragraph. 
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It is true that a few rather brief forays were made by Fagan and Jastram, 
Haig, Meyers, Robinson, Brown, and some others at one or more of these 
oroblems, but it has been Dr. Due’s réle to produce a systematic study of the 
‘ncidence of sales taxes. The task has been performed admirably. Dr. Due’s 
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Sales 
oe book will doubtless be generally accepted as the standard and, indeed, the only 
ment. comprehensive modern work in its field. 

After a concise summary of the generally accepted theories of pure competi- 
rious tion, monopoly, and monopolistic competition in Chapter I, in which the 
how author acknowledges his obligation to Professor Chamberlin and Mrs. Robin- 
uthor -on. he deals in the next three chapters with special sales taxes of the specific 


e under each of these situations. Since the whole book is devoted to 
‘ncidence, the definition used is of special interest. Some of the usual vagueness 
; distinction between “incidence” and “effects” is removed by describing 
incidence as ‘“‘the extent to which the real incomes of various economic groups 
are reduced as a result of the tax.” Perhaps it is difficult to think of many 
effects which do not involve a change in real income for someone. At any rate 
Professor Groves is answered affirmatively when he asks whether the incidence 
f a tax on fuel oil rests in part upon buyers of coal, if the latter’s price rises 
because of substitution. Some so-called effects, involving reduced real incomes 
for persons other than those directly concerned with the taxed article as 
producers or buyers, comprise part of the pattern of incidence. 
The graphic analysis of taxes under pure competition has been much im- 
proved, thanks to the contribution of Fagan and Jastram, which Dr. Due has 
adopted. This reviewer cannot, however, refrain from observing that as a 
result of the collection of all charts at the end of the textual material, and of 
the relegation of the copious and indispensable footnotes to another appendix, 
the reader, who must constantly refer to three different pages simultaneously, 
will find his task heavy. He will become more discouraged in later chapters 
where Dr. Due’s charts reach the ultimate in graphic complexity. 

In a book which seems to have dealt with every possible qualification and 
refinement, the author may be pardoned a few omissions. The reader may 
wish, however, that Dr. Due had completed his analysis of the short-run 
incidence of special sales taxes at least in the cases of monopoly and monopo- 
listic competition by some mention of what has been called the “market” 
period, a time too brief to permit changes in the rate of output. Under monop- 
oly, a special sales tax may raise price at once, since the net marginal revenue 
curve will cut the x-axis farther to the left. The treatment of special sales 
taxes under monopolistic competition in Chapter IV is an important con- 
tribution. Those who are not thoroughly grounded in recent value theory, 
however, would do well to have The Theory of Monopolistic Competition 
close at hand. 

Chapter V presents a discussion of ad valorem or gross receipts taxes. It is 
clear from the analyses that tax policy might well take into account the greater 
burden which ad valorem taxes usually place upon consumers. The author has 
recognized a recent controversy as to how best to treat ad valorem taxes, 
whether as additions to cost or deductions from average and marginal revenue, 
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or whether as applied to gross price or price net of tax, by discussing al] oj 
these procedures. 

With his apparent preference for equality of revenue at the new equilibriyy, 
as the criterion of comparability of specific and ad valorem taxes, some yi 
take issue. From many points of view, an ad valorem tax applied to price ne 
of tax is best compared to a specific tax which is the product of the a 
valorem rate and net price. This, of course, gives equal burdens at the poin; 
of impact. This is true because a specific tax of 50 cents on a commodity priced 
at $1.00 before tax, is equal to an ad valorem tax of 100 per cent on the price 
net of tax (50 cents). 

The conclusion in a footnote to page 92 that elasticity of demand under 
decreasing cost cannot affect the resultant comparative incidence of specific 
and ad valorem taxes holds only if comparability is defined in terms of equa! 
revenues at the new equilibrium. It does not follow for taxes imposing equal 
amounts of burden at the point of impact. 

The author is not daunted by the complexity of conditions and the variety 
of comparable specific and ad valorem taxes to be considered when monopolistic 
competition exists. With precision and clarity, he deals in turn with absence 
of excess profits, and with the existence of oligopoly. In both cases, specific 
taxes tend to be shifted to the full amount of the tax. An ad valorem tax. on 
the other hand, producing revenue equivalent to that of a specific tax at the 
new equilibrium, raises price by less than the amount of the tax. The same is 
true of an ad valorem tax compared to a specific tax which equals the product 
of tax rate and old price, if excess profits are absent. Dr. Due then concludes 
that no simple principles can be deduced for the case of ad valorem taxes which 
impose equal burdens at the point of impact. 

The reader will be especially impressed with the chapters on general pro- 
ducers’ sales taxes, retail sales taxes, and general sales taxes, the second con- 
taining an excellent study of retail pricing. These taxes are usually assumed 
raise prices to consumers and to lower interest rates, but Dr. Due introduces 
Keynesian analysis to show that general sales taxes also tend to reduce output 
and investment, and, therefore, national income, employment, and savings 
Their burden, especially in a mature economy, and in one marked by monopo 
listic competition, may fall in considerable measure upon those who lose 
employment. It is not clear, however, that the author’s conclusion is correct 
if the sales tax is enacted as a substitute for some other tax, for example, an 
income tax. Consideration is not given to the possible reinforcing or counter- 
acting effects resulting from abolition of the former levy. If there is no substitv- 
tion, the use made by government of the proceeds of the sales tax is significant, 
and, if the community is supplied with new, publicly provided goods and 
services, it appears to follow that the general price level including these goods 
may be no higher than before the tax. 

The foregoing comments have, it is hoped, indicated the broad scope and 
solid logic which characterize Dr. Due’s work. The student of general economic 
theory will profit as much by its study as will the specialist in taxation. 

DoNALD W. GILBERT 

University of Rochester 
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Federal Tax Course. By Grorce T, ALTMAN. (Chicago: Commerce Clearing 
House. 1941. Loose-leaf. $10.00.) 

While the entire federal tax structure and its workings are covered, this 

k correctly lays the far greater stress upon the federal income tax. Not 
nly are the statutes analyzed, but even more important, Treasury regula- 
‘ions and leading Supreme Court decisions are taken into account, in the 
process of developing the background and the current climate surrounding 
‘he federal tax laws and their execution. 

The course is contained in a loose-leaf book conveniently organized by main 
divisions—explanatory text, problems and solutions, specimen income-tax 
returns, and official texts of the regulations. The relevant sections of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, however, are to be found in the accompanying special 
book, readily available for quick reference. The topical index, table of cases 
ited. and list of abbreviations and references round out its usefulness. 

[he book starts with a well-written explanatory text tracing the background 
and the development of the federal revenue system, showing how our taxes 
late back to the early colonies; how the tariff was supplemented, and later 
upplanted, by the internal revenue, especially the income tax; how the courts 
relaxed” the English language a little to bring certain exactions within the 
meaning of tax; and how certain “temporary” taxes became an integral part 
f our tax structure. 

The succeeding section of the explanatory text epitomizes compactly the 
authorities” underlying the revenue law—the Revenue acts, other tax stat- 
utes and the Internal Revenue Code, regulations and rulings of the Treasury, 

| the decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals and of the state and federal 

urts right on up to the Supreme Court. 

\ discussion of the income tax on individuals and corporations then fol- 
lows. A résumé of the important constitutional angle is followed by a brief 
review of the power of states to levy income taxes. Next considered, among 
ther topics, are the classes of taxpayers, tax rates, accounting factors, various 
items of deductions, and gains and losses. The question of reorganizations is 
also covered rather fully, as is the question of corporate distributions. 

Presented next is a brief, but sufficient, coverage of excess profits and capi- 
tal stock taxes, excise, sales and similar taxes, and gift and estate taxes. 

Following this examination of the fundamental principles of taxation is a 
/-page section containing many problems classified in a manner similar to the 
basic explanatory text. The helpfulness of this section is enhanced by giving 
also the solutions, against which the student and practitioner can check his 
work. The problems and questions are especially apt and show an intimate 
‘amiliarity with practical application of the ruling laws. 

Specimen filled-in returns, individual, partnership, corporate, ef al., with 
suggested work sheets and explanatory instructions by the author and the 
publishers, as well as practice exercises, illustrate further the applicability 
i this course, not only for the student, but also for those actively engaged in 
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timeliness make it invaluable to the student, lawyer, accountant and ta; 
specialist, and to those in research, business and financial institutions, and a; 
well in government. 
JAMEs D. Panis 
Great Neck, New York 


Money and Banking; Short-Term Credit 


Branch Banking: Its Historical and Theoretical Position in America and 
Abroad. By Joun M. CHAPMAN and Ray B. WESTERFIELD, with special 
chapters by Gitpert E. JAcKSON and MAurIcE MEGRAH. (New York 
and London: Harper. 1942. Pp. xi, 431. $4.50.) 

There are few aspects of the branch banking question that Professors Chap- 
man and Westerfield have by-passed in this treatise. Evidently their intent 
has been to construct the definitive case for branch banking. Its historical 
development in the United States, its performance here and abroad, and its 
technical structure are examined in detail. The conclusion in every instance is 
that “.. . only branch banking, on a trade-area-wide or nation-wide basis, wil 
solve the banking problem in the United States. . . .” 

The authors divide the history of branch banking in this country into four 
periods. The first extends from the establishment of the first Bank of the 
United States in 1791 to the establishment of the national banking system 
The lesson of these years is that branch banking succeeded wherever it was 
undertaken with appropriate safeguards and proved itself to be well adapted 
to service in a frontier community. That it did not displace unit banking is 
attributed to the political appeal of free banking with bond-secured issue. In 
the second period, between the National Bank act of 1863 and the adoption 
of state-wide branch banking by California in 1909, branch banking languished 
less because of active opposition than because of special favors showered upon 
unit banking in the campaigns to remove abuses of the wild-cat era. It sui- 
fered from neglect rather than from active maltreatment. 

In the third period, 1909-1933, selfish group action against the public in- 
terest prevented reconstruction of the banking system in the image of the 
Canadian and British systems. In succession the Federal Reserve act, the 
McFadden-Pepper act, the Banking act of 1933 and incidental enactments 
put “artificial, arbitrary, and inequitable restraints” upon branch banking and 
perpetuated the “multitudinous unit bank structure that had proved beyond 
all dispute its utter inadequacy.” Since 1933, in the fourth period, the develop- 
ment of deposit insurance has frustrated the evolution of branch banking: 
vested interests retain for unit banks a public favoritism over branch banks. 
Ignorance and avarice have retarded effective reform of the commercial bank- 
ing system for a century and a half, but the logic of economic development 
eventually must clear the way for multiple-office banking under national super- 
vision exclusively. 
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Professors Chapman and Westerfield admittedly do not prove their thesis 
‘hat the branch structure is our financial salvation from the American data 
n. say, bank failures. Their proof takes the familiar line: American bank 
failures have been excessive; the American banking system is peculiarly a unit 
-ystem; the unit system is at fault. It is demonstrated with the assistance of 
suest authors, who supply the concluding chapters, that branch banking has 
-ycceeded abroad, that financial requirements elsewhere do not differ radically 
‘rom our own, and, hence, that branch banking can be transplanted to the 
\merican environment. The guest authorship, incidentally, achieves somewhat 
oreater success in the use of statistical data on branch banking than is typical 
of the remainder of the volume. 

Most of the volume has been devoted to minute description of the admin- 
istrative design of typical branch organizations and to compilation of a priori 
argument on the superiority of the branch structure in resisting failure, mo- 
bilizing bank funds, providing bank services to depositor and borrower. The 
reviewer has noted omission of very few considerations that conceivably might 
:rouse enthusiasm over the branch structure. For tactical purposes the authors 

ight have been advised not to urge in the case for branch banking that 

_ when big banks totter the public authorities go to much greater lengths 
prevent failure, and . . . this is particularly true of branch banks.” 

It is probable that Professors Chapman and Westerfield did not intend their 
volume for readers who may be well versed in banking history and theory. In 

ut this conclusion follows from the frequent and colorful castigation of in- 
terests who oppose liberal treatment of branch banking: the language often 
is in the tradition of the pamphleteer. Moreover, there is a degree of antiquity 
n the argument that affects its contemporary scientific interest. The authors 
allege that nonmember banks have no direct access to the lending facilities 

f the Federal Reserve, and there is no consideration of the bearing which 
accumulation of government securities in bank portfolios may have upon 
reiormation of the banking structure. None of the critical issues of monetary 
policy of the past decade is related to the central theme of structural reorgani- 
zation in the commercial banking system. One is warned against expecting 
analysis along this line by the assertion that the Federal Reserve System was 

“awkward, expensive, and inefficient” substitute for a “series of large 
nation-wide branch banks, in competition with one another and subject to 
government supervision.” The reader will be interested to note how very large 
a proportion of this volume resembles closely the banking literature of the 
era immediately preceding passage of the Federal Reserve act. 

E. S. SHAw 

Stanford University 


Banking Studies. By MEMBERS OF THE STAFF OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. (Baltimore: Waverly Press. 1941. 
Pp. x, 496. $1.50.) 

This volume, written by fourteen members of the staff of the Board of 

Lovernors of the Federal Reserve System, contains seventeen short papers 
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ranging in length from fifteen to thirty pages and dealing with various aspects 
of money and banking in the United States. The purpose, plan, and scope oj 
the volume are accurately described by the following passage from the Preface: 


The purpose has been to present in brief form and simple language the substance of , 
large mass of information bearing on banking and monetary problems that the Federa| 
Reserve System has accumulated during its quarter century of operation, and particularly 
during the past decade. ; 

Although in a field as controversial as this it is impossible for an author to remain 
entirely neutral, the aim throughout has been to present the material in an objective and 
impartial manner. The seventeen papers cover a wide range, and therefore inevitably 
traverse ground that is beset by controversy and sharp differences of opinion. The authors 
of the studies have specialized in the particular subjects of which they write, and in the 
preparation of their papers they have sought to present facts and not opinions. These 
studies, while assembled in one volume, were not intended to be a series of related chapters 
of a book, but to be, as the title indicates, separate studies of some of the most important 
aspects of this country’s banking and monetary system and of the role that it plays in the 
functioning of the economy. 
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The variety of the subjects treated is indicated by the titles of the papers: bank 
“Historical Introduction,” by Bray Hammond; “Federal Banking Legisla- = 
inst!’ 


tion,” by Walter Wyatt; “Currency System of United States,” by Victor M. 
Longstreet; “Banking Structure of United States,” by John E. Horbett: 
“Branch, Chain, and Group Banking,” by C. E. Cagle; “Credit and Savings 
Institutions other than Banks,” by David M. Kennedy; “Commercial Bank 
Operations,” by Roland I. Robinson; “Supervision of the Commercial Bank- 
ing System,” by Robert F. Leonard; “Policy and Procedure in Bank Examina- 
tion,” by Leo H. Paulger; ‘Public Nature of the Reserve Banks,” by E. A. 
Goldenweiser; “Operations of the Reserve Banks,” by Edward L. Smead; 
“TDeterrents to Membership in the Reserve System,” by E. Magruder Winfield; 
“Money System of United States,” and “Monetary Controls,” by Woodlie/ 
Thomas; “Work of the Board of Governors” and “System Organization: 
Determination of Credit Policy,” by Carl E. Parry; and “Instruments of 
Federal Reserve Policy,” by E. A. Goldenweiser. 
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It is difficult to evaluate these papers, owing to the strict limitations that sity 
the authors have imposed on themselves. In the first place, the papers are al! IS to 
short, so that only the most important aspects of each subject can be dis- . 

ree 


cussed and they only briefly. In the second place, the authors do not attempt 
to make original contributions but only to present materials already gathered 
by the Board of Governors or others. If students of banking find little here 
that is new to them it will be in large part a tribute to the past research and 
publication by the Federal Reserve System, and particularly by the Board 
And in the third place, the authors have sought to present facts and to avoid 
opinions and controversies. This is perhaps the most striking characteristic of 
the volume. The authors are willing to review historical events, to explain 
legal limitations, and to describe the structure, organization, and mechanics of 
institutions. But not only do they refuse to advance their own opinions and to 
engage in controversies; they largely ignore the existence of controversies and 
of proposals for altering existing institutions and policies, and they shun evalu- 
ation and criticism. 
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Their reticence is far greater than mere objectivity and impartiality would 
require. For example, though Mr. Cagle gives an excellent summary of the 
ieval status, development, location, and present magnitude of branch, chain, 
and group banking in this country, he never mentions the bitter controversies 
‘hat have centered upon the forms of banking organization and that have 

played such a large part in shaping the legal limitations on them. Neither does 
he discuss the abuses that led to some of the legal limitations mentioned, nor 
the relationship between the form of organization and the manner of func- 
ioning, nor the arguments that have been urged for and against the various 
types of organization, Mr. Wingfield presents a good summary of the positive 
and negative deterrents to membership in the Reserve System, but he never 
mentions the fact that many people are in favor of requiring such membership 
as a condition of engaging in commercial banking. In his paper on credit and 
savings institutions other than banks, Mr. Kennedy includes the federal credit 
agencies and even a section on the influence of nonbanking institutions on 
banks, but he carefully avoids discussing their direct competition with banks, 
saying, “No attempt will be made to show individual situations where a given 
institution or a particular type of loan is in direct competition with banks” 
(p. 161). The section leaves its reader without an adequate appreciation of 
the impact of these institutions on banks. 

Several of the papers describe the types of assets actually acquired by the 
commercial and Reserve banks and the changes of these in recent years, but 
the controversy as to the appropriate types of assets for these institutions is 
almost completely ignored. Mr. Parry’s discussion of the shifts in the location 
of control in the Reserve System would be more valuable if he had devoted 
more space to the disagreements and delays that occurred before the supremacy 
of the Board became established. Likewise, Mr. Goldenweiser’s discussion of 
the instruments of Federal Reserve policy and the limitations on their ef- 
fectiveness would be more useful if he had at least mentioned the central 
banking powers now possessed by the Treasury and had indicated the neces- 
sity of codperative action if the maximum effectiveness of monetary control 
is to be attained. The reader of the paper as it stands is likely to underestimate 
the central banking powers in the hands of the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury together, and he is left innocent as to the problem of future Treasury- 
Federal Reserve relationships. 

The description of the limitations that the authors have placed on them- 
selves indicates the scope of the usefulness of the volume. Specialists in bank- 
ing will find little here that is not already familiar to them. The papers should, 
however, be useful to laymen, undergraduates, graduate students, and econo- 
mists who are not specialists in this field. These readers will find here short 
accounts of some, though by no means all, of the most important events in our 
monetary and banking history, a general description of the structure of the 
financial institutions of this country with special emphasis on banks, a survey 
of the structure, control and function of the Federal Reserve System, and a 
description of the public supervision of banks, They must realize, however, 
that when they finish the volume they will have added little to their knowledge 
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of the current controversies, issues, problems, and suggested reforms in the 
fields of money and banking and that the experts will have given them little 
guidance through this maze of issues. But what the authors have done has been 
done well. 

A few specific criticisms must be made. More careful editing could have 
eliminated wasteful overlapping and increased the unity of the volume. This 
is particularly true of the first three historical papers and of the papers dealing 
with the Federal Reserve. Mr. Longstreet’s neglect of coins in his history o; 
currency is so striking as to lead one to wonder whether he, like later writer: 
in the volume, includes coins as well as paper money under the heading oj 
currency. In his discussion of the difficulties of defining money (pp. 296-303) 
Mr. Thomas should have pointed out that all types of assets, and not only 
“liquid” assets, possess in varying degrees some of the attributes of money. 
There is also a real danger that readers of this paper, especially of the section 
on page 303, will be led to underestimate the differences between the conse. 
quences of changes in the supply of currency and deposits and of the supply 
of less liquid assets. In his treatment of the objectives of monetary regulation, 
Mr. Thomas correctly points out that, “Limitations imposed by rules designed 
to assure convertibility, however, are not necessarily suited to the broader 
objectives of economic policy and have at times operated in conflict with 
more desirable aims” (p. 335). His own statement of objectives is not espe- 
cially helpful, however. “The aims of monetary regulation are, within the 
limits of its powers, to safeguard the soundness of the monetary and banking 
system, and to direct the activities of that system along lines that will promote 
the attainment and maintenance of a high degree of national well-being” (p 
336). 

LESTER V. CHANDLER 


Amherst College 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. By CuarteEs G. Cort. (New York 
Columbia Univ. Press. 1941. Pp. xv, 140. $2.00.) 

Mr. Coit opens this study, which is one of a series appraising the opera- 
tions of the twelve Federal Reserve banks, with the statement that its pur- 
pose is to determine the success of the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond as 
a regional bank in the light of problems which are solely peculiar to this bank 
How an investigator can isolate one of the basic institutions of the Federal 
Reserve System and then proceed to disclose its success or failure is much of 2 
puzzle to this reviewer. The puzzle is not solved by reading the eight chapters 
of Mr. Coit’s book, for they seem to indicate on his part little more than a 
hasty survey of the resources and activities of the Fifth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict followed by a long-range analysis of whatever publications have been is 
sued by the Federal Reserve authorities and other agencies. There is no evi 
dence of a thorough, painstaking study of the business and banking affairs o! 
the Fifth District since its establishment. 

Chapter I, dealing with the economic background of the study, overempha- 
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izes the importance of cotton and tobacco, and presents no analysis of the 
‘ndustrialization which has occurred in the last few decades in the various 
sates comprising the Fifth District, and which has caused manufacturing to 
contribute 57 per cent of the total income for the entire area. No evidence is 
presented to support the author’s assertion that “an inadequate supply of 
short-term bank credit” existed in the district. Furthermore, the statement 
». 15) that high rates of interest to farm owners are responsible for the ap- 
nearance of federally sponsored agricultural credit agencies is surely mistaking 
q mere symptom for a real cause. 

Chapter II is concerned with the banking background of the study. It re- 
veals little intimacy with the growth and present status of state and national 
banking in the Fifth District. Since several pages in an all too short chapter of 

5 pages are devoted to banking conditions prior to the Civil War, much of 
the material of the chapter can hardly be regarded as being relevant to the 
problem of determining the success or failure of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond. 

[he most important chapter of the study, which relates to the operations of 
the Richmond bank, reveals nothing more than what one can find in the 
various published sources. Since the minutes of the meetings of the bank’s 
directors were not open to Mr. Coit, no contribution could be made at this 
point in the study, The statement (p. 47) is made that Federal Reserve agents 
had considerable power in shaping reserve bank policy, but it is not supported 
by the author. Furthermore, nothing is said about the agent’s rdle in the Fifth 
District. The assertion (p. 60) that after March 6, 1934, United States Gov- 
ernment obligations could be used as collateral up to 60 per cent of outstand- 
ing Federal Reserve notes is erroneous, since they could be used as collateral 
p to 100 per cent of outstanding notes. 

The accusations that the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond “lacked ini- 
tiative’ in developing its own rediscount policy, and that it relied on the New 
York bank too much are supported by no reasons why the Richmond bank 
should have developed a more independent rediscount policy. Might it not 
have been desirable for the Richmond bank to accept the leadership of the 
New York bank? The burden of proof to the contrary lies with the author, 
but no such proof is attempted in this volume. 

Chapter VI on bank suspensions and public supervision is a superficial 
analysis based on published Federal Reserve data and a few scattered works 
f earlier investigators. There is no evidence of any original, independent in- 
vestigation by Mr. Coit. His very broad generalization (p. 82) that a rapid 
decline in the prices of tobacco and cotton caused an increase in bank failures 
is not very revealing. A statistically inadequate treatment is applied to the 
loans and investments of failed banks (p. 84). 

Mr. Coit’s conclusions, appearing in Chapter VIII, amount to no more than 
a résumé of all the preceding chapters. Since the earlier chapters do not show 
whether or not the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond has been a success, the 
concluding chapter leaves the reader with the realization that the author has 
not answered the questions which he has raised. It appears that the author 
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relied too heavily on published private and governmental reports and to, 
lightly on original, independent investigation of his own. 

Throughout this volume there are some very unnecessary errors in the 
footnotes and the bibliographical listing. For example, on page 18 a citation 
is made from a July, 1931, Analysis of American Tobacco Company to SUup- 
port a statement relating to 1933 tobacco statistics. On pages 88 and 179 
reference is made to this reviewer’s publication entitled State Bank Failyre; 
in Virginia. No such book has ever been published, and the reference show); 
be to the reviewer’s Supervision and Control of Virginia State Banks pub. 
lished in 1937. The same error is repeated in the bibliography, where als 
W. Randolph Burgess is referred to as W. H. Burgess and the title of Burgess’: 
well-known study of the Federal Reserve banks and the New York money 
market is incorrectly given. 

ALLAN G. Grucuy 

University of Maryland 


International Trade, Finance and Economic Policy 


America’s Trade Equality Policy. By Hucu O. Davis. Introduction by Wu- 
LIAM S. CULBERTSON. (Washington: Am. Council on Public Affairs, 194? 
Pp. xii, 137. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $2.50.) 


The British Tariff Movement. By Marvin E. Lowe. Introduction by P. W 
BIDWELL. (Washington: Am. Council on Public Affairs. 1942. Pp. 133 
Cloth, $2.50; paper, $2.00.) 

These two books are significant contributions to the history of important 
aspects of the commercial policies of two great trading nations. Dr. Lowe's 
book is based on a doctoral dissertation submitted to the University of Illinois 
and Dr. Davis’s on a Harvard thesis. Both are published by the American 
Council on Public Affairs, which has recently embarked on an ambitious pro- 
gram of thesis publication. This program deserves commendation because, in 
the present cases at least, both theses show great industry and it would have 
been a misfortune to have relegated them to the oblivion of their respective 
university libraries. With the exception of the fine print used for the quota- 
tions in Davis’s book (where nearly 700 words are crowded on one page in 
several cases) the typography is satisfactory, and though both bibliography 
and index are omitted the books are well documented. 

Dr. Davis’s book traces the development of the most favored nation clause 
in the United States from the first commercial agreement signed with France 
in 1778 to the application of the clause to the trade agreements negotiated by 
Secretary Hull under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements act of 1934. Most 
students of American commercial policy are familiar with the change from the 
conditional to the unconditional interpretation of the clause effected by Sec- 
retary Hughes in the Brazilian and German treaties of 1923, but Dr. Daviss 
painstaking study reveals many interesting details. Although the United States 
held to the conditional interpretation of the clause before 1923 (indeed, this 
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was the only interpretation the courts would allow), a number of treaties 
ample, eight of the fourteen treaties concluded in the period prior to 1829 
. ntained the unconditional form of the clause. Further, although the uncon- 
| ‘onal form of the clause was adopted after 1923 (and supported by the 
: rts), the effects of this change were mitigated for a time by the contingent 
single column tariff. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements act of 1934 repealed 
the contingent duties and reduced the American tariff, but the change came 
ter most of the other nations of the world had embarked on policies of 
discrimination and autarky. Whether the conditional or unconditional inter- 
oretation of the clause was followed, however, the dominant features of Amer- 
ican policy was equality of treatment. 

Dr. Davis’s book shows careful scholarship, but it is not easy to read. The 
frst part of the book in particular is burdened with long, and to some extent 
repetitious, quotations phrased in legal language and printed in type so fine 
as to tax the patience of most readers, The discussion of the application of 
the most favored nation clause in the Hull trade agreements program is brief 
nd in some cases unsatisfactory, as, for example, the glib assumption (p. 
118) that the representative period formula completely solves the problem of 
the application of equality of treatment to quantitative controls. Professor 
Culbertson’s “introduction” is not actually an introduction to the book but a 
letached essay outlining his efforts to secure the adoption of the uncondi- 
ional most favored nation clause with a rigid limitation on permissible re- 

nal exceptions. 


Dr. Lowe’s book is not a complete British tariff history, but covers the 
period from 1910 to March 1, 1932, in great detail. It was during these years 
in particular when the English tariff reform group worked so assiduously to 
ecure (and finally succeeded in securing) the adoption of a general tariff. 
Instead of giving a tiresome reiteration of the legislative enactments and ad- 
ministrative orders affecting the tariff during this period, he describes the 
pressure group activities and ideological forces which shaped the govern- 
mental action. The description is ably given and should be carefully digested 
by students of recent British commercial policy who fail to realize that the 
roots of British protectionism go much deeper than the depression of the 
1930's. 

The major defect of the work is its lack of interpretation. Since the book 
was written by an historian one should not quarrel with the obvious (and, 
indeed, intentional) lack of economic analysis. The historian, however, loses 
much of his usefulness when he becomes a mere chronicler of events. The 
Labour party turned about face and gave its tacit consent to protection; the 
great bulwark against protection, the Liberal party, lost large numbers of its 
middle-class voters to Tory ranks and then disintegrated; the Conservative 
tariff reform group had its way and imposed a general tariff. These are mo- 
mentous events and Professor Lowe has told them in greater detail than 
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before. The unfinished task is to submit them to careful critical analysis 
Another defect of the book is its wholly unwarranted reliance upon journalisti: 
sources, Nearly two-thirds of the footnote documentations are to the Londo, 
Times. Although this newspaper is undoubtedly a fertile source of historicg 
information, one can scarcely justify using it instead of Hansard in quoting 
from Parliamentary debates, or instead of the Board of Trade Journal anq 
Parliamentary Command Papers when referring to official pronouncemen; 

CARL Krempep 
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Public Control of Business; Public Administration; 
National Defense and War 


The Unfinished Task: Economic Reconstruction for Democracy. By Lewy 
Corey. (New York: Viking. 1942. Pp. xiii, 314. $3.00.) 

This book may well be a landmark in the current retreat from the Left. |; 
is a powerful denunciation of statism and political romanticism, a plea for 
dispersion of power, and a defense of essential features of the old order as 
requisites of freedom and democracy. Corey still writes as a socialist; but he 
repudiates all doctrinaire, radical, revolutionary schemes. 

In his antistatism, his fear of power concentrations, and his insistence on 
separation of economic and political power, Corey comes close to traditional 
economic liberalism. His positive, practical proposals, however, leave him 
far removed from that (or any intelligible) position. While his many dis. 
affirmations are rested on sure insights and fundamental considerations, his 
positive position, in my opinion, is politically complacent, opportunist, ex- 
asperating in its vagueness, and largely based on dialectical witch-hunting 
rather than upon significant diagnosis of institutional anomalies. There are 
no end of good things in this book; but I shall here focus attention on what 
strikes me as foolish and wrong. My attack, of course, is that of a dogmatist 
and doctrinist, convinced that there is no defensible middle ground between 
totalitarian absolutism and orthodox liberalism or, at least, that Corey, mis- 
guided by his own rhetoric, has only rediscovered and espoused a syndicalism 
or guild socialism which, by name, he disavows. 

As political economy, Corey’s pages are long on good political philosophy 
and on bad economics. Repudiating Marxism, he remains essentially Marxisi 
in his explanation of depression (his only real venture into economic analysis 
and perhaps the core of his confusion). The main ideas will be familiar to 
New Republic readers. At bottom, is the mature-economy hypothesis—a drastic 
narrowing of investment outlets as we approach abundance!—and chronic 
over-saving which, in turn, is attributed to monopoly profits and excessive 
capital charges of the great corporations. That this “analysis” differs little in 
substance or import from doctrines now preached from the best academic 
pulpits must, in fairness to Corey, be duly conceded.’ 
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* Corey, however, dissociates himself from the proponents of compensatory deficit 
spending, stressing the political dangers of inflation and of other repudiation devices. In 
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Corey’s good society is one of public corporations (which would displace 
| creat private companies), of labor organizations with unlimited powers, of 
‘ree capitalist enterprise in medium and small scale business and agriculture, 
and of over-all federal economic planning. Thus, his only drastic proposal 
concerns big business—as he tentatively puts it, some 1,000 companies. Here 

e faces a conundrum: how to socialize without governmentalizing. Like Lange, 

purports to have found the answer in formal decentralization. This is the 
crux of Corey’s scheme—and I can make no sense of it whatever, Federal (or 
state or municipal) ownership, with politically responsible control, makes 
sense: so does private ownership and control, disciplined by competition. Corey 

retends to see something in between; but, try as I will to understand him, I 
implv cannot make it out. 

The great corporations, it seems, need only be turned over to boards repre- 
senting predominantly their technical-administrative personnel, with minority 
labor representation and some (purely formal?) representation of consumers 
and others. The government will not be represented at all but will impose 

r-all planning direction. (Planning is stressed throughout the book; but 
the word is invariably used to connote wise, benevolent guidance from above 
ind without issue-raising or discussable denotations.) I cannot surmise what 
Corey has in mind, if anything, by way of division of function or power be- 
tween the boards and the planners, although he teils us that interference from 
above will be quite limited. One hears nothing of the nature or structure of 
the planning agency or of its policy problems. Everything is to be ordered by 

“new constitutional framework”—a beautiful conception surrounded by 
nspired rhetoric but, like planning, nowhere described or defined save as the 
realization of all our wishes and hopes. How the responsible technical- 
administrative personnels are to be selected and ranked is not discussed at all! 

Evidently one need only grasp the general idea (@ /a Veblen and the techno- 
crats) of releasing now frustrated technical managers from subservience to 
financial interests (including the Treasury?), so that they may create profitless 
abundance instead of profitable scarcity. Engineers want to produce; workers 
want to produce; only the financial oligarchy stands in the way. Owners must 
not be expropriated but must be removed from control (which they have 
already lost). The Treasury must pay off present owners but must not load the 
new corporations with old capital charges. The public corporations should pay 

r any new outside capital, but interest on reinvested earnings must not be 
treated as a cost (which, I submit, is nonsense). 

On financial questions generally, Corey’s writing has run far ahead of his 
thought. The argument bogs down repeatedly in confused distinctions between 
ge t and profits. Nowhere does he intimate how new investments should 


be allocated among ‘the public c cor orporations or what should be: done with their 


eneral, he gives dea no attention to monetary ae a -or to taxation. Like the New 
ic, he evidently believes that “purchasing power” is merely a distributional prob- 
a problem of monopoly profits and of wicked corporate restriction of employment 
it. What I might offer here by way of comment on Corey’s depression theory 
1ainly repeat what I have written recently in a review of Professor Hansen’s 
ok. See my “Hansen on Fiscal Policy,” Jour. of Pol. Econ., Vol. L (Apr., 1942), 
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net earnings (or losses). Indeed, he cannot decide whether they should eam 
anything on their capital or not. Having frequently implied that they shoujj 
not, he finally concedes in a footnote that possibly they should earn somethin: 
in order to guard against their competing unfairly with private firms, Th, 
oversaving problem is to be solved by extirpating monopoly profits; byt | 
cannot see that substitution of government bond interest would “improve 
matters, save to the extent of a partial expropriation which is not suggested 
defended. (My guess is that the public would actually pay present “monopoly 
profits” thrice over, once as federal bond interest to the old ownets, once a 
higher prices and more monopolistic wage rates, and once as corporation 
deficits covered by the Treasury.) 

Corporate imperialism and private collectivism do present our political) 
urgent economic problem. Corey misconceives and exaggerates the technical 
economic importance of enterprise monopoly; but its political importance cap 
hardly be overstressed. Much can be done about it, and easily; and we shal 
make little headway against other and greater problems until we rid ourselyes 
of the needless concentration of power which corporate states and federations 
have visited upon us. I agree with Corey that the problem is mainly one o/ 
organizational size. But I deny that it is a matter of technically desirable size 
or that the dissociation of ownership and management is (as he asseverates 
of fundamental importance. 

Corey, attributing trade restraint to monopoly capitalists, would extirpate 
it merely by transferring their power into other hands. I look at the same 
phenomenon and am impressed by the great variety of measures and ap- 
proaches necessary for effective reform. There is (1) the special problem oj 
the utilities. (Corey, following Berle and Means, nowhere distinguishes them 
from other industries and, thus, gets a fine rhetorical effect from misleading 
statistics.) Here effective competition is impossible; and, among possible 
devices of political control, Corey’s scheme has much to commend it. There 
is (2) the problem of patents and patent pools which call for prompt and, 
I suspect, radical reform—perhaps, indeed, for abolition of private property 
in technical knowledge. There is (3) the holding company device—which has 
been restricted only in the area where it matters least. Next perhaps come (4 
the great horizontal combinations and the opportunities for wholesale dismen- 
berment which scarcely touches managerial or productional organization. Then 
there are (5) the great vertical combinations where immediate technici 
economies, if any, are purchased too dearly in power concentration which, 
undermining competition, removes the best guaranty of long-term efficiency 
Somewhere we must face (6) the task of removing those decisive advantages 
of size which, while very real for private firms, are unreal and negative ‘0: 
the community, namely, the mere selling advantages. We should considet 
seriously the case for greater enterprise specialization, not only among phase: 
of production but also between manufacture and selling. Above all, we must 
face the task of promoting consumer education, of developing better standards 
and testing, and of providing competent, disinterested, accessible information 
and consumer counsel. Small firms cannot attain or maintain their proper place 
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in our economy, against big names, national ballyhoo, and powerful sales 
ayeatiens unless armed with convincing quality certifications (of govern- 


_ ental or endowed, nonprofit agencies) for their products. There is (7) the 
. The portant monopoly of organized small retailers, whose power is revealed in 
but | recent “fair-trade’ legislation, in organized pressure for wider margins in 
pro rice-maintenance contracts, in discriminatory taxation, and i in the elimination 
sted “chiselers” via boycott threats against their suppliers, We need also recog- 
non nize (8) a relation between labor organization and industrial monopoly—that 
md ; labor and enterprise monopolies tend to complement one another and mutually 
eatin mplement joint special interest in trade restraint. Finally, there is (9) the 
~ tariff problem and the large opportunities for mitigating domestic monopoly 
ticall y tariff reform. Dre 
pica This long di gression is intended to suggest that monopoly is a protean thing, 
oe Can not amenable to simplistic analysis and not correctable by simplistic schemes, 
ie and to indicate what Corey does not discuss. Bent on exorcising devils, whom 
=" 7 he hastily identifies as monopoly capitalists, Corey nowhere comes to grips 
ation with real or substantial aspects of the monopoly problem; and he offers no 
as substantial reasons for believing that his proposed measures would in any 
ie way, much less on balance, diminish trade restraint. 
ates On any meaningful and realistic interpretation, Corey is merely urging us to 
rush along faster into a chaotic civil war of mass functional minorities which 
_— is the likely prelude to absolutism here. Trusting technical-administrative 
an groups with large (nominal) power, he naturally devotes several passages to 
i on confuting Burnham. Despite the confutation, I am, like Corey, not mainly 


worried about his managerial planners, either in Washington or in Pittsburgh. 
What he fails to see is that both his managers and planners will be impotent 
against functional pressure groups (workers and farmers) and unable to retain 
power save essentially as representatives or lobbyists for minority special 
interests. 

Public corporations have merit for implementing desirable socialization; 


ae but it is merely silly to regard them, widely used, as means for avoiding 
ston political, bureaucratic, or centralized control. (I immediately visualize Mr. 
{ McNutt t being installed as chairman of the Steel Board, in part payment for 
om his votes in the next Democratic convention.) Managers who attain power 
Ther presumably will cherish it; and nominal decentralization is likely to mean 
nied even more flagrant disregard of common public interests than is customary 
hich. among centralized governments, representative and other. Corey’s managers, 
nc freed from responsibility to owners, would necessarily become responsible to 
oa their respective labor organizations, Managers, wishing to remain managers, 
would naturally seek to maximize monopoly profits for payment as differential 
7” wages to their workers, established in acquired skills and seniority status 
- and fully insulated against the competition of their less fortunate brethren 
outside. 
- Deploring concentrations of power, Corey refuses to see the most important 


current trend in that direction, or to recognize the utter conflict of interest 
between particular “free unions” and the general public, consumers, and labor 
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as a whole. Corey calls upon labor to abandon restrictive practices, whi 
explaining them as mere contaminations or perversions of unionism under 
monopoly capitalism. This is a standard rhetorical trick; but it amounts ty 
wishing away a mountainous difficulty. Vast labor organizations, along oc. 
cupational or industrial lines, do and must have enormous monopoly power: 
and no reasonable person will expect them not to use it if they have it. Againg 
Corey’s absolute of freedom of (labor) association, one may soberly emphasize 
freedom of occupational migration (freedom of entry, equality of opportunity) 
and recognize that these “absolutes” must qualify and limit one another: 
they are incompatible goods. The right of association, in a democracy, must 
everywhere be qualified and limited by prohibition against monopolistic as. 
sociation, and for all groups or “classes” equally.” 

It is disturbing, in these days, to read a reformist tract which scarcely men. 
tions world problems or commercial policy and never really considers domestic 
problems in a larger framework. There are, to be sure, frequent castigations 
of capitalist imperialism—which have an ancient, hollow ring and will seem 
disingenuous indeed to readers acquainted with competent discussion and 
research of recent decades. In passing, Corey happily forecasts that “loans 
from one country to another will be made on a planned, democratic govern- 
mental basis” —a development which promises to recapture all that was worst 
in the past. On the other hand, he evidences no interest in tariff reform or 
in free foreign trade as a first requisite of enduring world order. Thus, trying 
to win the peace, we shall get little help from Corey and, I fear, less than 
none from his good people, the technical administrators and trade-unionists. 

I wish that space permitted here a long list of quotations, sampling the good 
things in Corey, His book is inordinately repetitious. It neglects nearly all 
economic problems save monopoly which, in turn, receives only superficial, 
journalistic, dialectical treatment. On the other hand, as practical political 
philosophy, it bristles with fine aphorisms and brilliant short passages which 
on balance will reward substantially the patient reader. Even the long 
rhapsodic passages, while annoying as descriptions of what his own schemes 
would accomplish, do serve to indicate, with pardonable extravagance, what the 
future does hold for us if the victorious democracies should make wise polic; 
decisions when the war is past. 

The best and worst than can be said of Corey is that he has wisely conceived 
and described the broad, essential outlines of the good society; and that he 


*In this connection, reference may be made to recent discussions: an article “The New 
British Industrial System,” by E. F. M. Durbin, in Harpers Magazine, March, 1942, esp 
p. 412; and a communication by Albert G. Hart, in Social Change, September-November 
1940, pp. 45-46. The latter item is important on its own merits, but also as criticism o! 
statements by Professor Oskar Lange not unlike those of Corey—criticism which Lange 
concedes to be sound. (Social Change, March, 1941, pp. 37-38.) 

Our wartime experience (which Corey, always seeing the same devils, contrives to in- 
terpret as a tribute to unions) suggests how hard it will be (and has been) to prevent 
strong unions from sabotaging peacetime prosperity—from blocking adequate investment 
and employment when astronomical deficits are no more. If inordinate demands of labor 
and farmers cannot be resisted in the face of inflation and dire national peril, the peace- 
time outlook is indeed discouraging. 
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failed utterly in his efforts to direct us toward it. As political philosopher 
\d practical reformer, Corey is completely at odds with himself. In the first 
capacity, he is a new man and a good one; in the second, he is the same old 
Corey, writing as though for the New Republic and getting on nicely with 
arch statists like Lerner and Laski. 

[he book reveals clearly, to discerning readers, the dilemma or eternal con- 
‘radiction which pursues those who hold to leftist persuasions and yet refuse to 
accept the organizational forms and the concentration of power of the totali- 
‘arian state. In this respect, it is typical of most recent political discussion, 
th among socialists who would halt the revolution short of absolutism and 
among apostate liberals who, counseling political realism and pure appeasement 
n domestic policy, deplore or ridicule proposals to stop it now. From both 
sides, our ideological refugees have flocked into the no-man’s-land where Corey 
now takes his stand. Rightist and leftist, our intellectuals shrink from oppos- 
ing or condemning candidly the prevailing syndicalist trend or the extreme 
economic nationalism which that trend necessarily involves. We shall have no 
peace or security or abundance unless we give up the whole business of or- 
vanizing to take things from one another, as nations and as minorities within 
nations, and get back to our proper democratic tasks of producing and ex- 
changing goods by the peaceful, codperative methods of international and in- 
tranational free trade. The first requisite of a tolerable post-war world is whole- 
sale economic disarmament. Corey would disarm the devils but not the angels— 
which strikes me as a scheme for making devils of them all. 

C. SIMONS 


ia 


University of Chicago 


The Road We Are Traveling, 1914-1942. By Stuart CHASE. (New York: 
The Twentieth Century Fund. 1942. Pp. 106. $1.00.) 

[t is not possible to judge fairly this new work by Stuart Chase, inasmuch 
as it is but the first of a six-volume study designed to deal with the economic 
problems of post-war readjustment in America. The main body of positive 
analysis is presumably to follow in the succeeding volumes. 

This first volume undertakes to lay the groundwork by a brief survey of 
the important social and economic trends of the period since the beginning 

f the First World War. The form of treatment which Mr. Chase adopts for 
his study is not one which lends itself well to careful analysis or to detailed 
criticism. In an effort to analyze three decades of experience both here and 
abroad, he has resorted largely to an impressionistic rather than an analytical 
approach. His conclusions are more stated than supported, and he makes 
extensive use of the device of highlighting selected historical events, set forth 
in kaleidescopic fashion, to present a theory of development which is often 
never explicitly stated or explained, but only implied. It is interestingly and 
entertainingly written, and Mr. Chase has done a good job of weaving together 
a broad range of facts and ideas. The result, however, cannot be said to be 
instructive. 
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How commonplace is much of its content can be illustrated from the concly. 
sions. Mr. Chase finds that we have experienced an advance in technology, a 
halting curve of population growth, a closing frontier, growing interdependence 
a gathering threat of unemployment, a decline in investment opportunities, , 
decline of a free market, a growth in propaganda, an advance in mechanize; 
warfare, a growing domination of central governments, an advance of autarchy 
He concludes further that in the post-war period we shall face problems 
employment, investment, excess capacity, finance, money, foreign trade, agri. 
culture and politics. 

These problems, he holds, we shall be unable to solve by a return to 
“business as usual,” because, “Everybody admits that business as usual will not 
work in wartime. The record shows that it will not work in depression . . ” 
(pp. 94-95). In fact, this move away from free enterprise into “X,” which Mr 
Chase predicts for the future, he finds has been going on for some time 
certainly for the past decade. His definition of ““X,’”’ which he considers clearly 
different from private enterprise, comprises a range of governmental controls 
some of which are a product of the New Deal, but many of which are oj 
much earlier origin—the control of banking and credit, foreign trade, natural 
resources, energy resources, transportation, agriculture, communications, Pre. 
cisely how this differs from “free enterprise,” and exactly what it is to which 
we cannot return, Mr. Chase does not make clear in this first volume. Nor 
does he show, beyond stating the proposition, why we must inevitably resort 
to more comprehensive governmental controls, nor the kind of world to which 
we must accustom ourselves. We will have to await the later volumes for a 
clarification of these points. 

As illustrative of the type of treatment which Mr. Chase accords important 
issues of economic policy, the following are typical. An absolute increase is 
cited in the number of people engaged in retail and wholesale distribution dur- 
ing the period 1919-1929, without any indication how these figures relate to 
population or production increases (p. 31). The problem of wartime spending 
is dismissed with the observation, ‘‘Where’s the money coming from? Nobody 
gives a damn” (p. 50). In considering the question of the virtues of various 
forms of governmental control, Mr. Chase concludes: “Whether a planned 
economy can make people happier than a system of free enterprise is open 
for debate. That planned economies are coming so fast you can hear the wind 
whistle around their edges, is not a debatable proposition” (pp. 58-59). Later 
he cites as a part of the “uneasy peace” following the First World War the 
fact that “other countries expanded their programs of social legislation’ 
(p. 60). In analyzing the problem of technological advance, he concludes: *. 

very loose generalization might be that a moderate injection of inanimate 
energy into an economic system produces capitalism, and a great deal of it 
produces collectivism” (p. 61). His concept of the frontier is limited to the 
geographical (p. 65). His explanation of the business cycle is that: “Depres- 
sions come chiefly from failure of opportunities for investment, thus closing 
down the heavy industries, and presently careening the whole economy. Failure 
of investment opportunities is tied up with population trends, the frontier 
and technology again” (p. 68). 
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With Mr. Chase’s goals of security in terms of jobs, income and prestige, no 
quarrel can be raised. He leaves unsettled, however, the question of the best 
means for their achievement. His oversimplified notion of /aissez-faire, which 
he takes to involve only the most rudimentary forms of governmental action, 
makes his observations on the limitations of “private enterprise” of little 
ney He is battling with words not ideas in this appeal to a common 
pre judic 

It is to be hoped that the succeeding volumes will make more clear what 
specific lines of public action Mr. Chase advocates to accomplish the objec- 
tives which he supports, and the precise reasons why he favors them. 

VicToR ABRAMSON 

Washington, D.C. 


The Economics of Total War. By Henry W. Spiecer. (New York and Lon- 
don: Appleton-Century. 1942. Pp. xiv, 410. $3.00.) 

War Economics, By EMANUEL STEIN and JULES BACKMAN, editors. (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1942. Pp. x, 501. $3.00.) 

Introduction to War Economics. By BROWN UNIVERSITY ECONOMIsTs; AL- 
rreD C. NEAL, editor. (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin. 1942. Pp. 248. $1.25.) 

The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor did not find American economists 
unprepared. These three books appeared within less than four months after 
ur entry into the war, and apparently still others are on their way. 

Of the three books here under review, the one by economists at Brown 
University edited by Professor Neal was not intended as a full-fledged text for 
a course in war economics. Rather, according to the Preface, it is intended 
primarily for use in courses in elementary economics. Despite this modest 
aim, which is achieved exceedingly well, the volume probes fairly deeply into 
the economic forces at work in wartime. In the quality of its economic analysis, 
the book is equal to or better than Spiegel’s and considerably superior to the 
heterogeneous collection of chapters edited by Stein and Backman. 

For instructors seeking a text for a course in war economics, the weakness 
of the Brown University symposium is its limited scope. While all the major 
topics ordinarily included under “the economics of war” are covered, the 
discussion runs in large part in rather general terms. Descriptive detail is 
kept to a minimum, and a good part of the factual and historical material 
that most instructors will want their students to have must be sought else- 
where. This is more true of some of the chapters than others. Professor Basch’s 
excellent summary chapter on “Economic Warfare,” which is well written and 
points up the salient issues clearly, unobtrusively manages to compress a good 
deal of factual material into a very few pages. Other chapters in the Brown 
University symposium, for example, those on “Economic War Potential” and 
“Problems of War Production,” also manage to blend factual material with 
their general analysis. Among the better ones in this respect is Professor 
Bosland’s on business finance, which deals with private financial activities and 
their control by government in wartime. 

Professor Poole’s chapter on public finance is sound in its theoretical dis- 
cussion; but the chapter cries out for a little buttressing with factual material. 
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It is unnecessarily divorced from reference to past and contemporary event; 
I should also quarrel with a few of Professor Poole’s implied conclusions an¢ 
with some of his emphasis. To mention only one point: Why should figca) 
policy aim particularly at “curtailing the ‘purchasing power of individya) 
and of firms not producing commodities necessary to national defense” (p. 
92)? The incomes of war workers are just as inflationary—in a sense more go, 
if one is to make this distinction at all, since the goods they produce are no 
available for purchase out of civilian incomes. 

In terms of a nice balance of scund analysis and an informative factya| 
context, Professor Spiegel’s book is the best of the three here under consider. 
ation. It should be particularly useful to those instructors whose library 
facilities do not permit their making extensive assignments in outside readings 
There is frequently real meat in his economic analysis; and there is a large 
amount of factual material, which is in good part not merely described byt 
also digested. The book obviously reflects a tremendous amount of work, and 
the author’s apparent knowledge of the literature, especially that in European 
sources, adds to the value of the volume. There is a good, comprehensive bibli- 
ography at the end. 

Despite the general excellence of Professor Spiegel’s text, there are a number 
of points where I would disagree with his presentation. 

While the opening chapter provides a generally satisfactory treatment o/ 
the economic causes of war, the discussion of imperialism leaves something 
to be desired. I felt, also, that the classification of wars in Chapter II was 
both arbitrary and artificial. This discussion is not likely to add much to the 
reader’s understanding of the nature of modern warfare. 

Occasionally, Professor Spiegel disappoints the reader by not carrying 
far enough his analysis of recent and contemporary events. For example, 
though the chapter on man power requirements contains some interesting and 
useful international comparisons, the author did not, in discussing the Ameri- 
can labor supply, present a quantitative analysis of the extent to which our 
labor force might be expanded in an all-out war program. In the chapter on 
“How to Pay for the War,” the descriptive concluding section, dealing with 
financial policies in the present war, does not contain the critical evaluation 
which is called for. 

Despite this defect, Professor Spiegel’s discussion of wartime fiscal policy 
contains a better balanced and more realistic treatment of the subject than 
that in the Brown University book. However, both discussions unduly mini- 
mize the revenue possibilities of extending the income tax into the lower 
brackets, Although he is generally on sound ground, Professor Spiegel also is 
reluctant to give the devil his due in discussing the inflationary effects of 
expanding bank credit in wartime. On pages 338-39 he lists the conditions 
under which bank credit is inflationary. The conditions are much too stringent 
and by implication unduly minimize the inflationary dangers inherent in war 
financing via the banks. Wartime control of consumption and investment have 
not proceeded so far in this country that we can automatically assume that, 
with an inelastic supply of goods available for civilian purchase, velocity will 
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jecline as rapidly as and to the extent that the volume of bank credit rises. 
Yet such a conclusion seems to be implied in the author’s discussion. 

[he chapter on “International Economic Relations in Wartime” contains a 
‘ood deal more material than is found in the usual textbook discussion of this 
subject. Here, as elsewhere, Professor Spiegel does not shrink from tackling 
some difficult subject matter, despite the demands of a variety of other topics 
n the time and attention of a single author. Sometimes Professor Spiegel 
shly jumps to a conclusion which, with further analysis, he might make more 


Tasil 


sjardedly—as when he says (p. 314): “It had thus become apparent [by 
1941 | that the economic problems not only in the United States but of the 
whole Western Hemisphere could be solved with relative ease once a high 
level of employment and income prevailed in the United States.” Would 
\merican demand in peacetime, even with full employment, provide a satis- 
factory outlet for South American products of all types, and can an economic 
problem be called solved when it calls for the reallocation of resources, in 
both North and South America, and for the extensive changes in the American 
tariff system, which would so obviously be necessary? 

These are a few of the points on which I would take issue with Professor 
Spiegel, and there are others. The total of these defects, however, detracts only 
alittle from a conscientious and able exposition. The Economics of Total War 
is a good textbook. 

[he Stein and Backman symposium is clearly the least satisfactory of these 
three texts. The book is made up primarily of a mass of descriptive detail. 
Critical analysis is kept to a minimum, and not a little of such analysis as there 
s, is superficial and inadequately put. The last chapter on post-war problems, 
which does deal with general issues, is vague, unrealistic, and reflects not a 
little confused thinking. 

The book is poorly orgamized and suffers from a lack of balance. There 
is some overlapping, as between Chapter V (“War Finance’’) and Chapter VII 

‘Fiscal Policy, Credit Control, and General Price Ceiling’), and some topics 
are given far too much weight. Is there need for separate chapters on rail- 
roads and on electric power, each of some 25 pages, and both tediously full 

{ descriptive and historical detail? The entire volume would benefit from 
ndensation, or at least from a substitution of some pertinent generalization 
and critical analysis for a good part of the detailed description. 

There is a good deal of useful information in the book. For this reason 
alone, some instructors may wish to use the book or to assign readings in it. 
In organization of the material covered and in the quality of the economic 
analysis applied to the material, however, the book is generally defective. Not 
all of the chapters are equally weak; but there were few that I finished without 
a feeling of disappointment, and this feeling applied to the book as a whole. 

One of the most useful parts of the book is the 50 pages of Appendices. 
Here the reader will find in a convenient source the relevant portions of the 
important statutes on which the American defense and war program was based, 
various executive orders establishing war agencies, examples of the types of 

rders issued by OPM and OPA, and other material of a similar sort. 
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Pigou’s masterly little volume still stands in a class by itself among the 
books in English on the economics of war. None of these three can approac, 
it in acuteness of analysis, clarity, or style. But both the Brown Universi, 
book and Professor Spiegel’s volume are a credit to their authors, and bo} 
undoubtedly will find wide use in American colleges. 

R. A. Gorpoy 

Washington, D.C. 


The Managerial Revolution: What Is Happening in the World. By Janes 
BuRNHAM. (New York: Day. 1941. Pp. 285. $2.50.) 


This volume is probably the most widely read essay in social theory an; 
the philosophy of history to appear in recent years. It purports to set forth 
in purely objective terms a description and analysis of a social revolution 
through which the entire world is said now to be passing and which wil] }y 
fully crystallized within the next decade or two. The description compris 
social structure, economic organization, political ideology, and internationa| 
relations. 

The author has not the slightest uncertainty in his own mind as to the 
validity of his diagnosis; he seeks to dispel any uncertainty in the reader's 
mind by a didactic style which is opinionated and self-assured to the point of 
arrogance. In detail, the work is often logically crude and historically jn- 
accurate. Perhaps its major source of interest, indeed, is not so much its 
content as the extraordinary response which it has evoked in the reading 
public. 

The thesis of The Managerial Revolution is extremely simple. It is a 
modification of one wing of doctrinaire Marxism (the author is an ex 
Trotskyite). To the familiar concepts of the proletariat and bourgeoisie as 
major social classes, Burnham adds the “managers,” whom he regards as the 
emerging dominant class. The remainder of the theory is wholly in the Marxist 
tradition. Revolution is conceived as the transfer of social power from one class 
to another, The primacy of economic relations in determining social develop- 
ment is reaffirmed, and even regarded as the only factor in social development 
worthy of attention. Social power is defined in terms of effective control over 
access to the means of production, and symbolized by preferential treatment 
in the distribution of income. The state is regarded as one of the instruments 
of class rule, directing its efforts toward the maintenance of a given set of class 
relations. Ideologies are viewed as reflections of economic class interest, the 
dominant ones serving in fact (whether or not consciously so intended by their 
authors) to make popularly acceptable the position of the ruling class. Bum- 
ham’s sole departure from the Marxist formula is his affirmation of the 
existence of an identifiable managerial class which has already advanced {at 
along the road toward complete possession of power. a 

Who, then, are these “managers”? In the chapter devoted to this speciii 
question, Burnham tells us that they are the men engaged in “the technica! 
direction and codrdination of the process of production” (p. 79). Again, he 
says (p. 80): “We may often recognize them as ‘production managers,’ operat: 
ing executives, superintendents, administrative engineers, supervisory tech- 
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nicians; or, in government (for they are bound to be found in governmental 
enterprise just as in private enterprises) as administrators, commissioners, 
bhyreau heads, and so on. I mean by managers, in short, those who already 
‘or the most part in contemporary society are actually managing, on its tech- 
nical side, the actual process of production, no matter what the legal and 
‘financial form—individual, corporate, governmental—of the process.” 

The emphasis here is on production—the actual turning out of goods and 
services. Burnham specifically differentiates his “managers” from those high- 
ranking corporate executives who “have the functions of guiding the company 
toward a profit” (p. 83). Thus the protagonists of this essay are not the group 
» commonly referred to in contemporary analysis of corporate structure as 
“management”; they are not concerned with markets, prices, or profits; they 
| are simply the group which gets out the goods. This terminological peculiarity 
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will be has of course no intrinsic importance in itself, It gains importance only from 
prises Burnham’s heavy reliance in applying his thesis to the United States on 
ational Berle and Means’s The Modern Corporation and Private Property, where 


the term “management” refers to precisely that group which Burnham calls 
“finance-executives” and in no sense to Burnham’s production “managers.” 
Moreover, in the light of Burnham’s explicit emphasis on production control 
as the typical managerial function, it is impossible to understand his inclusion 
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ly in. of American government administrators as leading specimens of the man- 
ch its agerial species. Omitting the war agencies, it is clear that except for a handful 
sading of executives of public enterprises in the narrow sense, such as the Tennessee 


Valley Authority and the Rural Electrification Administration (and even this 
: ) latter instance is doubtful), our adininistrators, commissioners, bureau heads, 
n et; MM etc., are mot directly concerned with the organization of production. Burnham 
| is compelled to describe them as “managers” in order to fit into his thesis 
the last decade of American political and economic development. This charac- 
teristic logical tour de force, like many others in the book, is interlarded with 
fulsome references to the pure objectivity of the pure social scientist. 

It is the “managers” as thus defined who Burnham assures us will inherit 
the earth within a few decades. Soviet Russia is regarded as virtually a full- 
blown managerial economy; nazi Germany is not far from the goal; and 
New Deal America is well on its way. The managers are certain to acquire 
power because of their technical indispensability; the revolution requires no 
conscious effort toward that end. The process may take place in either of two 
ways. The Russian pattern consists of the destruction of the capitalists by a 
temporary alliance between managers and masses, followed by a gradual 
reduction of the masses to impotence. The German pattern, in contrast, con- 
sists of the destruction of the organized power of the masses by a temporary 
alliance between managers and capitalists, followed by a gradual reduction 
of the capitalists to impotence. The American pattern partakes of both, but 
is supposed to resemble the German more closely than the Russian. In either 
event, the end-product is identical. The managerial revolution has its own 
ideological superstructure, focused around the concepts of the state and 
state authority, collective action, planning, security, codrdination, and the 
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In the international sphere, managerial power will first be consolidates 
into three great world-regions, each based upon a center of heavy industry, 
The centers are in Japan, the United States, and northwestern Europe (the 
Ruhr-Rhine area, northeastern France and Belgium). It is perhaps peculiarly 
significant that Burnham takes it for granted that the European center jj 
be controlled by Germans, and gives no thought to the possibility of , 
heavy industry center in Russia. After consolidation of these three spheres 
in consequence of the present war, Burnham envisages a long series of incop. 
clusive inter-sphere struggles for world domination by a single group oj 
managers—struggles which can be terminated only when technical develop 
ment of the means of warfare permits one of the three groups to gain global 
omnipotence. 

The Managerial Revolution can be criticized at three quite separate levels 
The first is one of internal coherence: accepting Burnham’s general premises, 
does he prove his thesis? The second is a criticism in Marxist terms: assum. 
ing the validity of the Marxist concepts of social structure, class, and revoly. 
tion, how does the Burnham variation on the Marxist theme stack up agains 
more orthodox renderings? The third goes to the root of Burnham’s analysis 
by questioning not only his logic but the conceptual framework itself—, 
framework which, as noted above, Burnham and contemporary Marxists 
possess in common. 

The first level need not detain us for long. Any careful analysis of this 
book will show it to be replete with historical fallacies and logical absurdities. 
Two examples will suffice: the “proofs” that nazi Germany is in essence al- 
ready a managerial state, and that pre-war New Deal America was in the 
early stages of a managerial revolution with marked tendencies in that <i- 
rection. 

The chapter on “The German Way” presents only eight evidences of 
“managerial” trends other than mere assertion. They may be restated in two 
propositions as follows: (1) nazi Germany is not capitalist, because (a) she 
eliminated mass unemployment in a couple of years after 1933, oo she has 

“broken through the restrictions of capitalist finance” (p. 334), (c) her ter- 
ritorial expansion, efficient war-making, ability to inspire rote loyalty, 
and youthful leadership are all signs of renewal rather than decadence, (d 
the existence of the nazi Fifth Column in other nations proves that nazismm is 4 
social-revolutionary force, and (e) the share of capitalists in the national 
income is decreasing. (2) Nazi Germany is managerial because (a) there is 
an increase in state enterprise and in state control over private enterprise 
and labor, administered through boards, bureaus, and commissions, (b) the 
de facto managers of factories have “final say, subject to certain bureaus ané 
state-controlled courts, about labor disputes—that is . . . the right of con 
trolling access to the instruments of production” (p. 238), and (c) we seldom 
find managers among exiles from nazi Germany— "for the managers realize 
that the society which is developing is their society.’ 

The first proposition is hardly proved, and even if proved would be relevant 
only if Burnham had already demonstrated that only three forms of society 
are possible—capitalist, socialist, and managerial. As to the second prop 
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lidateg sition, it is noteworthy that the only positive point involving managers as 
dustry. Burnham has defined them is the one on labor disputes, where the “managers” 


(the 


sre subject to bureaucratic control. The final point is perhaps the crowning 
~uliarly 


which oddly enough was selected by the publishers for quotation 


absurall) 


er will on the jacket. One might equally well argue from the notable absence of 
y Of a peasant refugees that nazi Germany is heralding the dawn of the “agrarian 
Pheres revolution.” Nowhere is the hegemony of the Nazi party and Gestapo given 


Incon- recognition as a prime element in German social reality. 


Up of The thesis that the American New Deal is “managerial” in tendency is 
Velop. buttressed by equally weighty argument. The significant and managerially- 
global ninde .4 New Dealers who really count, Burnham tells us, are not conspicuous 


noliticians and not President Roosevelt (who “does not make 10% differ- 
soe but “the younger group of administrators, experts, technicians, and 
bureaucrats who have been finding places throughout the state apparatus: 
not merely those who specialize in political technique, in writing up laws 
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th concealed ‘jokers,’ in handing Roosevelt a dramatic new idea, but also 
those who are doing the actual running of the extending government enter- 
prises: in short, managers” (pp. 254-55). Here again, the argument simply 
fails to square with facts. No one would seek to deny the expanded rdéle of 
government in economic life under the New Deal. But the number and in- 

fluence of administrators who meet Burnham’s definition of “managers’’—who 
are production men—has been insignificant. 

In actuality, the new bureaucracy has been performing in the name of the 
government a function corresponding closely to that of Burnham’s “finance- 
executives” —dealing with costs, prices, labor relations, investment, and 
capital structure, but in only a handful of instances have they been con- 
erned with physical production. Private production managers were for the 
most part at least as hostile to the New Deal as were capitalists, whose 
apoplectic rages against Roosevelt Burnham cites as evidence for the New 
Deal’s anticapitalist character. Burnham seeks additional weight for his thesis 
in the view that the New Deal has “curbed the masses” by tying unions more 
closely to the state. Why not argue in precise parallel that the New Deal has 
curbed the managers by tying them more closely to the state? 

It will be evident that, even accepting Burnham’s premises, he has not 
proceeded from premise to logical conclusion by the marshalling of cogent 
evidence, despite all his repeated assertions of devotion to scientific method. 
Nor has he made a thoroughly convincing case against the orthodox Marxists, 
a level of criticism which it is not proposed to enter upon in this review.’ 

The fundamental criticism of Burnham’s thesis cuts beneath his superficial 
gical errors and his gadgetary modification of Marxism based on the 
“managerial” class; it challenges the Burnham-Marxist conceptual framework 
itself. To do justice to criticism on this plane would require several volumes 
rather than a few paragraphs, but the general lines of the rebuttal may be 
briefly indicated. 

At this level, objection would first be taken to the exclusive réle assigned 
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inagerial Revolution,” Science and Society, Vol. 6 (Winter, 1942), p. 1. 
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to economic infiuences in social development. The enormous importance oj 
such influences, particularly in the modern world, can hardly be questioned: 
their exclusive importance has always been questionable. In recent centuries 
they have been powerfully modified and sometimes directly negated }y 
political influences, both organizational and ideological. Nationalism in both 
international and domestic affairs, and the search for individual liberty and 
popular responsibility for government, are outstanding instances of sy 
forces, Over the great span of recorded history and in most portions of the 
globe, religious views and organization have generally predominated over 
affairs economic. Even when such non-economic forces may be traced in their 
origins to economic interests and pressures, they develop in practice, onc 
conceived, an independent vitality of their own. Such has been the exper 
ence with liberalism. The apotheosis of economics in social development js g 
consequence of excessive preoccupation with the history of Western Europe 
and especially of England, over the past four centuries—and it may be effe.. 
tively challenged even there. 

In the second place, exception must be taken to the view that any given 
society at any given time can be realistically analyzed in terms of the exclu. 
sive dominance of a single social-economic class which maintains its position 
by the exploitation of one or two other classes. Here again, the tremendow 
importance of the concept of class as an instrument of social analysis js 
irrefutable. But a realistic sociology must deal with coherent groups based 
upon community of non-economic as well as economic interest; it must recog- 
nize a multitude of groups of varying degrees of coherence and inclusiveness. 
and it must conceive of a highly complex equilibrium of social forces involving 
groups of all types and of all levels of social influence. Life just is not as 
simple as the Marxists would have us believe. The complex motivations oi 
individual behavior which modern psychology is systematically exploring have 
their counterparts in social behavior, and no philosophy of history conten- 
plating two or three classes activated by a single, simple, economic motive 
can either fully explain the past or effectively predict the future. 

An example may be drawn in terms of one of Burnham’s central touch- 
stones—‘“‘access to the means of production.” In contemporary America, such 
access is not at the disposal of any single group. It is controlled partly by the 
legal owners of corporations, partly by financiers, partly by executive manage- 
ment, partly by production management, partly by labor unions, partly by 
local community organizations (which may be sympathetic to “capital,” to 
“labor,” or to neither), partly by federal bureaucrats, and partly by federal 
judges. If thirty years ago the resultant of these forces in most cases appeared 
to favor the interests of capital, can it be said today that similar forces pro- 
duce any such simple or uniform resultant? Indeed, if a broad theory of the 
trend of contemporary American social development must be hazarded, it 
would appear to lie in the multiplication of social groups possessing an int 
portant share of power, and forming an equilibrium in which no single group 
is dominant. 

Needless to say, the view advanced here would also challenge as 4 false 
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trichotomy Burnham’s simple choice among capitalism, socialism, and “mana- 
serialism.” Against this challenge, Burnham’s major arguments fall to the 
sround, since they rest primarily on an effort to disprove the likelihood of the 
continuance of capitalism or the advent of socialism, rather than on positive 
evidence in support of managerialism, 

For all its defects, Burnham’s book is not wholly worthless. It contains the 
verm of an important idea—the tendency of an increasingly complex produc- 
tive mechanism to give enhanced social significance to organizational tech- 
nicians. This is particularly true in wartime. The book has undoubtedly 


such considerations are generally unfamiliar. Its style, however annoying, is 
provocative, and it possesses occasional flashes of genuine insight. The basic 
thesis, however, is wholly unproved. 

The book’s popularity, particularly in American business circles, is some- 
tions which created so favorable a public response. In part, no doubt, it has 
been welcomed for its emphatic disavowal of the false dichotomy “Com- 
munism or Fascism.” It is likely, also, that many business men were sympa- 


thetic to a grandiose dramatic portrayal of “what is happening in the world” 
when they could readily identify themselves with the protagonists. In this 
connection, it is of little significance that the book’s admirers have apparently 


been as numerous in legal, financial, and “finance-managerial” circles as 
among production organizers, since rapid readers with a slight, wishful bias 
might easily slur over the precise content of Burnham’s concept of “mana- 
gers.” 

The more deep-seated causes of this widespread acceptance, however, prob- 
ably lay in the underlying malaise and sense of frustration which was all 
too common in the American business world in 1941 and which bore a dan- 
gerously close resemblance to many aspects of pre-war France. The equilib- 
rium between business and the New Deal was still far from stable. The effect 
of the war on the American economy was ill-defined. In the midst of the re- 
sulting uncertainties there appeared a book which claimed to have all the 
answers and which asserted the inevitability of its conclusions in language 
which anyone could understand, The Managerial Revolution had all the 
appeal of that brand of adolescent “realism” which forgets that the rdéle of 
moral values in influencing human action has historical objectivity as great 
as the rdle of hunger, and which releases the weary conscience by emasculat- 
ing the will. 

In the perspective of the world struggle to which we are now committed, 
the effect of any broad acceptance of Burnham’s thesis among influential 
groups ‘is clearly defeatist. It is perhaps not unreasonable to suppose that 
had this book been published after Pearl Harbor, the response would have 
been far less sympathetic. 


LINCOLN GORDON 
Washington, D.C. 
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Labor and Industrial Relations 


Three Aspects of Labor Dynamics. By W. S. Woyt1nsky. (Washington: Socia) 
Science Research Council, Committee on Social Security. 1942. Pp, xiy 
249. $2.50.) 

The term “labor dynamics” has gained wide currency in the literature ¢; 
labor economics in recent years, but frequently it has been rather vaguel) 
defined. In the present study, the term is clearly and comprehensively defined 
to include ‘“‘all kinds of variations in the labor force of the nation—the entr; 
of new generations into gainful work and retirement and death of age; 
workers, internal migrations, occupational and industrial shifts, turnover oj 
the labor force in industrial establishments and between employment and 
unemployment, the temporary entry of marginal workers into gainful pursuits 
and their withdrawal from the labor market because of changing business 
conditions, and the like” (p. v). Sound generalizations in so inclusive ap 
area of economic life necessarily rest upon an analysis of the behavior of the 
whole labor market, a task not attempted in the present investigation. The 
author explores only three particular kinds of movements of the working 
force, which are appropriately characterized as three phases of labor dynamics, 
namely, labor turnover in establishments, turnover of the unemployed, and 
“additional workers,” otherwise known as “forced entries” into the labor 
market. 

Part I is devoted to labor turnover as normally conceived. It deals specificall: 
with the methods and sources of turnover statistics, and with labor turnover 
in a period of extensive demand (1910-1919), in a period of increasing labor 
market rigidity (1919-1929), and in a period of unprecedented unemployment 
(1930-1940). The continuous succession of entries into jobs and terminations 
of employment represent to the employer a turnover of the working force and 
to the worker a repetition of hiring and firing. Thus labor market behavior 
means different things to these principal parties to industry. 

The basis of the author’s conclusions is found in three different periods, 
namely, the World War, the reconstruction decade of the 1920’s, and the great 
depression decade of the 1930’s. The findings conform to the results of 
earlier investigations. Turnover rates usually were high in periods of pros- 
perity and low in depression years. Both before and during World War |, 
voluntary quits constituted fully 75 per cent of the total separations, while in 
the depression decade of the 1930’s, fully 75 per cent of terminations were 
initiated by employers. A significant fact, cited in previous studies but much 
more sharply delineated here, is that nearly three-fourths of all separations 
are attributable to what is known as the “unstable” group of employees, which 
constitutes not more than 13 per cent of payrolls and comprises those with 
service records of less than one year. 

In contrast to other writers on this subject, the author injects a note o/ 
optimism into the discussion of labor turnover (p. 3). Although he acknow!- 
edges that for employers labor turnover represents an economic waste, for the 
workers there is an economic gain in the betterment of their position. Even 
for society as a whole there is an apparent advantage, since the flexibility o/ 
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the labor supply issuing from labor turnover tends to facilitate distribution of 
new workers in meeting the demand for labor in rapidly expanding industries. 
Employers will scarcely appreciate this gleam of hope, and labor economists 
‘nterested in the social consequences of abnormal labor turnover will not 
derive much assurance from it. This is not to say that the author’s observation 
without a measure of validity. 

From his meticulous analysis of statistical data, which he measures by 
venerally accepted methods, the author reaches the conclusion that the ratio 
its to total separations constitutes one of the most sensitive indexes of 


of qu 
the labor market. It registers not only variations in the demand for labor by 
‘ndustry, but also the changes in the occupational and psychological pressure 
upon the workers (p. 52). In a prolonged depression such as in the 1930’s a 
orocess of selection takes place in which only the most efficient employees are 
retained. As a consequence there develops a prejudice against separated 
workers who under normal conditions would have little difficulty in obtaining 
employment. This prejudice against reémployment of separated workers tends 
to increase directly with the length of separation from active service. 

Part II deals with the rather novel conception of turnover as applied to the 
unemployed. The problem of labor turnover and unemployment merge and 
appear as two phases of the same phenomenon. The author here is concerned 
primarily with the interpretation of the distribution of the unemployed by 
duration of idleness and the turnover of the unemployed before and during 
the depression of the 1930’s. Proper interpretation of unemployment data at 
a given date requires a classification of the unemployed by duration of idle- 
ness. Only in this way can reliable evidence and guidance be furnished to 
unemployment compensation and public assistance agencies, since workers 
unemployed for varying lengths of time present specific problems that are 
different (p. 61). 

Throughout the analysis in Part II particular attention is paid to the dis- 
tinction between short-time and “hard-core” unemployment, a distinction 
which can yield fruitful results in the measurement of the severity of unem- 
ployment and its social effects. The correlation between the duration of 
unemployment and business conditions is manifested in variations in the rate 
of turnover of the unemployed, which increase with recovery and decrease with 
depression. Moreover, the data provide a basis for the conclusion that for 
unemployed workers of any given statistical description the chance for re- 
employment tends to decrease with the duration of idleness, reaching a point 

f negligibility after a period of several months of unemployment (pp. 66-67). 
Thus the “hard-core” of unemployment may be said to result from a sort of 
negative selection in which the more efficient workers are likely to find new 
jobs relatively soon and the less efficient are likely to be idle for an extended 
period. However, whenever the supply of labor greatly exceeds the demand, 
even complete equality of personal qualifications does not preclude the 
formation of a hard-core of unemployment. The depression of the 1930’s is 
convincing evidence of this fact. 

Part III considers “additional workers” in depressions, a problem long since 
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recognized by labor economists but not previously so carefully and completely 
analyzed. Methods of measuring the number of additional workers in depres. 
sions; concentration of unemployment by families in 1915; additional worker; 
at the beginning of a depression, in a period of increasing primary unemploy. 
ment, in consecutive phases of a depression, and by types of families: anj 
voluntary registration of the unemployed are the problems discussed here, 

The term “additional worker” is used to designate all persons who are no} 
regularly employed in gainful occupations but who enter the labor marke: 
under the stress of economic circumstances. The author is concerned with 
those additional workers who become a competitive factor only when the 
principal breadwinners of families are unemployed. These are “forced entries” 
into the labor market and are not to be confused with supplementary, ser. 
ondary, or temporary workers. In periods of exceptional demand additional 
workers constitute an important part of the reserve from which labor short. 
ages are met, while in periods of depression they greatly intensify labor 
competition (p. 106). 

The author brands as unrealistic the commonly advanced theory that up- 
employment of the principal breadwinner usually forces a new worker into 
the labor market. In many families, he states, there are no adult members who 
are not already in gainful employment, while in many others adult members 
may be kept at home by family circumstances. This observation apparently 
excludes the probability that minors in the family may be forced into the ranks 
of the gainfully employed. If such exclusion is intended, the author’s position 
will be rigorously disputed by many students of the unemployment problem, 

In the Appendix are notes dealing with the determination and measurement 
of rates of unemployment and a number of statistical tables on both labor 
turnover and unemployment. These constitute an extremely valuable source 
of supplementary information. 

The author’s critical examination of the principal studies of labor turnover 
and unemployment yields a rich harvest of reliable data. In calling attention 
to specific deficiencies in unemployment censuses and in analyzing neglected 
aspects of the problem of forced idleness, especially turnover of the unem- 
ployed, he has greatly strengthened the basis for an intelligent approach to the 
whole problem of unemployment and its effects upon the individual and 
society. The entire investigation is an admirable example of the fruitfulness 
of the quantitative method in economic inquiries. The author’s refinement 
and improvement of the technique of measurement in this area of research 
will be welcomed by students concerned primarily with problems of labor 
turnover and unemployment. In sponsoring such studies as the present one 
the Committee on Social Security of the Social Science Research Council is 
doing a notable work for the advancement of genuine scholarship in the 
social sciences. 

Gorpon S. WATKINS 

University of California 
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The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy. By CLINTON S. GOLDEN and HAROLD 
]. RUTTENBERG. (New York: Harper. 1942. Pp. xxvi, 358. $3.00.) 


\ trade unionist’s presentation of his views and arguments on two im- 
sortant issues, the union shop and labor participation in industrial and national 
, uncils, emphasizes labor’s increased appreciation of the need of informing 
‘+s membership, the employers, and the public of its position. Such statements 
are offered in the hope of developing better understanding, greater tolerance, 
and possibly promoting more successful collective bargaining. 

Such a volume as the present one, consisting of an arrangement of argu- 
ments and statements derived directly from the conference rooms where 
yrrent labor problems are being ironed out, serves the needs of all three 
or The individual union member and leader will use it to fill out the 
fragmentary statements offered in union organs and speeches. The employer 

| fnd in it the union’s views in general enough terms to permit him to 

‘onsider his own specific problems without the bias and emotionalism at- 
endant upon particular negotiations. For the public the book unfolds the 
‘yrinciples of union-management relations” formulated by two union repre- 
sentatives for the steel industry. 

The union shop described by the authors as necessary for the full expression 
‘ the will of the workers’ majority is urged as a means of eliminating indus- 
trial conflict. The greater part of the book is devoted to presenting this thesis 
with many day-to-day illustrations of the inevitable suspicion and fear lurking 
in the union’s rank while its status is uncertain. The ever-present need of 
defending the union’s very existence does not permit free consideration of the 
merits of employer proposals. The force of this argument has convinced the 
federal war labor agencies that industrial peace during this emergency can be 
best advanced by guarantees of union shops in plants where employers are 
distinctly antagonistic to unions and the compulsory maintenance of union 
membership for other concerns. The authors’ devotion to the above thesis and 
their fervor for their cause leave them little place to consider the wisdom of 
accepting such guarantees at the hands of government agencies or the types 
‘ policies which unions will follow in plants and industries where union shops 
Vill EXIST. 

To declare that the clash of interests between labor and management on 
the plant or company level can be transcended through “union-management 
coéperation” plans is to overlook the obvious meanings of the authors’ plea for 
industry-wide collective bargaining and national democratic planning, as well 
as to misread the failures of the past and present. Many valuable results can 
flow from such coéperation, as many studies have already shown. But labor’s 
participation and wholehearted codperation can be secured not by offering 
workers merely an “outlet for their creative desires” but by guaranteeing them 
security, assurances of benefits, and motives for change. Workers have co- 
Operated where business concerns were on the verge of bankruptcy and their 
employment was threatened. Their fear of unemployment following from speed- 
up and modernization and suspicion of the personal consequences and mis- 
fortunes following change initiated by management to increase profits have 
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not generally been overcome even by inducements of slight wage increase; 
There must be an adequate motive divorced from profit, such as our presen; 
patriotic ones, together with definite guarantees of jobs and benefits and per: 
sonal security for workers to consider codperating with management for greater 
production and lower costs. But employers have much to gain from such cp. 
Operation in the form of good will, stable labor relations and direct economic 
profit and should encourage this relationship wherever possible, knowing {yj 
well the inherent diversity of interests between labor and management, 

The authors properly point to industry-wide collective bargaining as ap 
“outgrowth of local and individual company” collective bargaining. The; 
preoccupation with the immediate problems of the steel industry necessarily 
limit them to summary statements of the problems and possibilities inheren: 
in this form of bargaining. The extensive experience of other industries cop. 
tains many fruitful suggestions. 

Their hope that such bargaining would deal with the problem of the distri. 
bution of the industry’s income prompts the authors immediately to propos 
national democratic planning councils at which labor would have an active 
voice, They espouse the Industrial Council Plan presented by Philip Murray, 
which they reprint in the Appendix. 

Many fundamental political and economic problems and issues suggested by 
the book’s title, Dynamics of Industrial Democracy, are necessarily omitted 
from the discussion as being outside the day-to-day experience of the trade 
union movement as experienced by the authors. They have limited themselves 
for the most part to proposals, statements and ideas already formally approved 
by labor’s spokesmen. Being intent upon elaborating labor’s current views 
rationally and with spirit, they have not formulated a systematic and complete 
intellectual framework for labor’s current philosophy. No consideration is 
given to the problems attendant upon the transformation of our present society 
to one in which national democratic planning prevails and in which labor's 
equal status is recognized. Their pragmatic interests lead them to insist upon 
further education of union leaders and continuous research and exchange o/ 
ideas and experience on the problems of collective bargaining. 

More practical guides on specific problems of collective bargaining and broad 
discussions such as this book presents would aid in advancing better under- 
standing and serious consideration of the methods of establishing a democratic 
society in which the people’s interests will predominate about the council 
tables dealing with economic, social, and political problems. 

SOLOMON BarKIN 


New York 


Doors to Jobs: A Study of the Organization of the Labor Market in California 
By Emiry H. Huntincton. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1942. Pp. xviii, 454. $3.50.) 

Emily Huntington’s Doors to Jobs is a study of the structure of the Cali- 
fornia labor market as of 1938. It is unfortunate that it did not appear until 

1942. Such extensive changes have occurred in the Employment Service and 
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CTeases ‘) the nation’s unemployment relief agencies since 1938, that the study’s 
presen principal value now is its record of the characteristics of the pre-war labor 
nd per market 

greater ~ The reviewer has observed frequently that such a long time elapses between 
Ich ¢p the doing of some economic field studies and their publication that they are 
mMomic ‘ less practical value when they finally appear than if less prolonged editing 
ng full had been done. It may be worth while to give more attention to utility and 

less to scientific “finish” in some of our studies. 

as an The investigation was made in 1938, a year of bad unemployment. One of 
Their | the outstanding facts it revealed was the multitude of agencies through which 
sarily labor might be marketed in California. In addition to federal and state em- 
herent nlovment services, there were such federal agencies as the W.P.A., N.Y.A., 
S Con- C.C.C.. doing placement work for their clients. Aid in finding jobs was also 


being given by the state relief administration, by educational institutions— 


distri. public and private—by the Bureau of Vocational Education, the Indian 
Opose Bureau, camps for migrants, and other public agencies. 
aCtive Placements were being made free of charge by a variety of private social 


Irray, service agencies (e.g., Y.M. and Y.W.C.A., the Community Chest, and re- 


gious agencies) ; by private trade schools; by certain private businesses doing 


ad by ' placement as service to customers (é.g., business machine and typewriter com- 
ited panies); by occupational associations (nurses, teachers, and local skilled 
trade groups); and by fraternal orders, veterans’ associations, and a number of 
elves ther agencies. 
oved \pproximately 366 licensed, fee-charging employment agencies were in 
lews operation in San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Sacramento. Of these (a char- 
dlete acteristically California picture), 214 or 60 per cent were operating in the 
n i theatrical field and 15 others dealt entirely in oriental labor. Only 44 of the 366 
iety fee-charging agencies dealt in general labor. All of the others were specialized, 
0r' such as agencies for nurses, teachers, domestic servants, and office help. 
pon The study depicts the California labor market (as of 1938) as definitely 
2 of uncentralized. At hundreds of places, both public and private, agencies were 

doing placement work; some, well; some, not too competently. A multitude 
oad of contacts with the unemployed, on the one hand, and with job opportunities, 
ler- on the other, were maintained by a miscellany of organizations. Some of 
atic these attempted to maintain codperative relations with the public employment 
acil service, but the majority operated in practical independence of it. Readers 

familiar with earlier studies of the American labor market will find the picture 
a familiar one. 

lhe field investigation covered the three largest urban areas in the state, 

and also agricultural regions which depend upon labor supplies from outside 
. the local community for the planting or harvesting of such crops as potatoes, 
cs cotton, sugar beets, beans, the citrus fruits, peaches, pears, prunes, apricots, 
ul almonds, and walnuts. 

The general plan of the study was to visit for a month or longer certain 

, representative areas of California to determine what placement resources were 
til available in each, to investigate an adequate sample of the more important of 
id these agencies to discover the type of jobs they were filling, how they operated 
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and what was their volume of business. No effort was made to gather elaborai, 
statistics; the purpose of the study was to describe how workers got jobs 
rather than to measure the work of the labor market agencies Statistically, 

The several chapters of the report describe in some detail the functioning 
of the various placement agencies. Chapters III to VIL cover the placemen; 
agencies of the communities studied; i.e., the California employment servic, 
other governmental agencies doing placement; nongovernmental free employ. 
ment offices; and the fee-charging agencies. 

The chapter on “Labor Contractors” by Mary G. Luck, who did much 9 
the field work of the whole study, is of particular interest. “In 1938,” says 
Mrs. Luck, “the labor contractor, in his infinite ramifications, was stil] ay 
important factor in the agricultural labor market of California, particularly ip 
crops where alien races were employed. Filipinos almost invariably worked i: 
gangs of single men under a gang boss who was more the headman of the 
group than a labor contractor. . . . a very large proportion of the cop. 
tractors, who might have gangs of various racial composition, were them. 
selves Mexicans. . . . there were still some Japanese labor contractors, hiring 
mostly men of other races. The latest immigrants to California, white families 
from the ‘dust bowl’ avoided the contractor system wherever possible.” 

Some of the types of labor contractors described are: 

1. The Entrepreneur, who contracts to harvest a field for a certain price 
per hamper picked and furnishes his own labor supply; 

2. The Boarding House Keeper, who assembles a crew and supervises them 
principally for the privilege of selling them board and lodging; 

3. The Contractor who sells job opportunities in his gang for a fee, but 
does not operate a boarding house or camp; 

4. Those who charge fees of the employers for recruiting labor for them; 

5. Foremen who provide their own crews, presumably without charging 
fees but possibly with some “kickbacks” from the workers under them; 

6. The Headman of a codperative group, a system which has almost dis- 
appeared except among the Filipinos, 

Two chapters are devoted to placement done by labor unions and employers 
associations in urban and agricultural industries. Employers’ associations, in 
the opinion of the authors of the report, have “organized placement bureaus 
either to forestall union control of hiring or to keep union members or 
‘agitators’ out of the plants in the community. Several Los Angeles association: 
mentioned the importance of a central employment bureau through which 
workers could be transferred expeditiously from plant to plant as a method oi 
reducing the cost of unemployment compensation.” 

Incidentally, this was one of the measures which Professor John R. Com: 
mons, during the twenties, predicted that employers would set up if Wisconsin 
enacted the unemployment compensation bill then under consideration. Pro- 
fessor Commons thought that employers would establish mutual insurance 
associations covering their unemployment compensation liabilities, with a 
employment office to keep the periods of unemployment of individuals down 
to a minimum. 

The reviewer commends Doors to Jobs to those who would get a better com- 
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laborate [iprehension of how placement work has developed in a typical American state. 
Ot jobs ‘he study reveals an important industrial-agricultural area groping its way 


ally. ward an organized labor market which it both wants and does not want. A 
“tioning nultitude of local, sectional, group, and personal interests are benefited by a 
cement partly organized market. More fundamental and important social interests 
seTVice int the need for more centralized control of the placement function. 
Mploy. Don D. LESCOHIER 
University of Wisconsin 
luch of 
Says 
till an William H. Sylvis and the National Labor Union. By CHarLottTEe Topes. 
arly ip (New York: International Publishers, 1942. Pp. 128. 75c.) 
‘Ked in This little book of slightly more than one hundred pages reviews the career 
Of the of an American labor leader who was a link between the old utopian labor 
e COn- movement and the trade union movement of our time. While the book is 
them. {ie interestingly written and contains, on the whole, a good account of the im- 
hiring portant events in the career of Sylvis, it is Sylvis as a forerunner of labor 
umilies ‘and political radicalism who is portrayed. The early events in Sylvis’s life 
! and the part he played in the organization of the molders’ union are described. 
| The effect of the Civil War upon labor is examined, and we are informed that 
price fi the draft riots in the northern cities were the result of the exploitation by 
| pro-slave Democrats of the resentment against profiteers. Sylvis’s recognition 
them of the changed economic conditions and his emphasis upon stability and good 
financial accounting as requisites for successful maintenance of a labor union 
>, but fe are related. His influence upon the molders’ union, the National Labor Union 
© and the first eight-hour movement are briefly described, and his views on 
n; © Negroes, woman suffrage, codperation, and independent political action are 
rging cited 
» Throughout the volume, Sylvis as an anticapitalist reformer rather than as a 
t dis- | job-conscious trade union leader is stressed. The reviewer is inclined to another 
view. The interest that Sylvis holds for us is not as an advocate of codperation, 
yets’ HS or as an espouser of a vague form of anticapitalism. In that respect he re- 
is, in J sembled his contemporaries in the labor movement. Sylvis’s uniqueness was 
reals Hy that he perceived the need for a stable, practical, economic trade union move- 
Ss of >) ment founded on an adequate and well-managed treasury. This quality stamped 
tions him as a man ahead of his time. In this respect he foreshadowed the labor 
lich leader of the nineties and even of our own time. Miss Todes is more con- 


cerned with Sylvis as a champion of a wider political solidarity of labor. His 
championing of a labor party remains for her “a critical step, if labor is to 
take its place as a leading force in the affairs of the nation.” She has, there- 
fore, mainly emphasized Sylvis the social reformer. Nevertheless, her study 
is a fair and interesting description of many of the high spots and opinions 
of a pioneer labor figure. 


TAFT 
Brown Unit ersity 
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The Needle Trades. By Joet SeipMANn. (New York: Farrar and Rinehar 
1942. Pp. xviii, 356, $2.50.) 

This first volume of a contemplated series, “Labor in the Twentieth Cep. 
tury,” lives up to the introductory comment of the editors that p; 
Seidman, formerly of Brookwood Labor College, has brought to this study 9 
one of the largest and most interesting sectors of the labor movement, com. 
prising some 600,000 members, the training of a scholar and the rich experience 
of a participant in the labor movement. Dr. Seidman not only ably integrates 
the contribution made in previous histories of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ Union and the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union by 
also has rounded out the picture with the other three unions in branches oj 
the needle trades. To one who has participated in organizing, educational an¢ 
research work with four of the five unions, it is clear that this volume does no: 
merely supplement previous attempts to give a comprehensive picture. 

The book is written neither in the crusading spirit of the Budish and Soule 
New Unionism, published in 1920, nor from the factional and biased outlook 
of Jack Hardy’s The Clothing Workers, published in 1935. Because he has 
begun by sketching in the economic background in each branch of the needle 
trades, has analyzed the labor force, the leadership and policies, Dr. Seidman js 
able to evaluate as no one else has done the reasons why factionalism and in. 
ternal conflict have variously affected each of the organizations at various 
periods. 

If one were to suggest any improvements or additions these would be: an 
amplification of the discussion on the rdle of these unions in the American 
Federation of Labor and in the C.I.0.; and a supplementation of the appendix 
material, now confined to Census Statistics, by data showing membership 
growth and distribution, by geographic region, sex, and race. Especially valv- 
able is the critical bibliography although Dr. Seidman’s book shows ever 
evidence of an absorption so complete that little study of previous sources 
should be necessary. The scholarliness of the work has not stood in the way 
of a presentation as vividly alive as the life and activities of the organizations 
which he describes and analyzes. 

GLick 

Washington, D.C. 


Unclassified Items 


Millhands and Preachers. By Liston Pope. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press 
1942. Pp. xvi, 369. $4.00.) 

The publication notices of this book gave the impression that it was merely 
another study of the notorious 1929 strike in the Loray Mills of Gastonia 
North Carolina, with special reference to the rdle of the religious leaders 
the community. Since a large amount of material covering many aspects 0! 
that much-publicized strike has appeared in print in the last thirteen years 
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such a project at the present time might well be an instance of shooting a 
horse. 

\n examination of the book, however, dispels any such skepticism, for the 
.ythor has not only escaped the possible danger of rehashing already published 
vorks. but has also made a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
inctioning of social and economic institutions. In fact, the book is concerned 
nly incidentally with the details of the strike itself. The author sets himself 

the task of discovering the interrelations in community life of economic 
and religious institutions. Commenting in the Preface on the fact that, while 
philosophers such as Marx and Max Weber have advanced various hypotheses 
as to the interaction of these institutions, there have been few studies which 
have actually undertaken a description of the contemporary data in precise 
‘erms, the author selects a certain area—Gaston County, North Carolina, the 
enter of the combed yarn section of the textile industry in the South—and 
, certain period—1880 to 1930—as the focal points of his study. Since the 
Loray strike was led by Communists, whose philosophy challenged both the 
economic structure and the religious tenets of the community, the tempo of 
nteraction was highly accelerated and dramatized by the issues of the strike 
and in the subsequent trial of the strike leaders for the shooting of a police 

icer, a trial in which the religious beliefs (or lack of them) of the defendants 
were admitted as evidence in determining the credibility of witnesses. 

The book is divided into three main sections. The first, The Patterns of 
srowth, traces the development of the textile industry in Gaston County 
3s part of the general expansion of the mills in the Piedmont region. The 
general material is a familiar story to those acquainted with the work of 
Professor Broadus Mitchell and the Chapel Hill group. Mr. Pope adds to 
this the related history of the churches in Gaston County, and their rdle in 
nill building. He finds that “there have been reciprocal relations in growth, 
i¢., expansion, quantitative increase in salient respects, quantitative differen- 

n and proliferation within each type of institution as compared with the 
ther.” One of the most significant parts of the work is in this section; that 

s, the description of the emergence of social-economic classes as the industrial 

i the community developed, and the accompanying emergence of ‘‘class 
churches.” The class churches become institutionalized. They tend to move 
ip on the best streets and to erect costly and impressive-looking buildings, 

ving away from the interests and environment of the wage-workers in the 

The religious sects, The Holy Rollers and others, on a more emotional 

and earthly basis, fill the religious needs of those at the bottom of the economic 

ladder. These religious sects, according to this interpretation, are a type of 
lolk-movement, 

lhe second section, Modes of Control, deals with “the restraining and regu- 
latory procedures” which have been worked out between the two institutions. 
The financial support given the churches by the mill managements is analyzed 
and its effect on the programs and policies of church groups is indicated. The 
significant part of this material is the matter-of-fact way in which both pastors 
and parishioners accept this relationship. From this, it follows that the inde- 
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pendence of church groups on specific social and economic questions is strictly 
limited. There appears to be a division of labor accepted by the religioys 
leaders. Their share is to look after the “spiritual needs” of their flocks, \y, 
Pope points out the fact that among the clergy of both uptown and pj 
churches there is a stark inadequacy of knowledge of social and economic 
questions. This is as ‘true of the “educated ministry” as of the untrained | lay 
preachers. On the whole, since the latter live on a scale closer to the economic 
level of the mill workers, they tend to more sympathetic action, ‘although no, 
necessarily possessed of greater understanding of the issues at stake. 

The third section, Strategies of Defense, is concerned with the Lora 
strike and its aftermath. The strike is presented as a Clash of cultures, Both 
the industrial structure and the religious organizations met a crisis in which 
fundamental relations, normally obscured, were revealed. For those familiar 
with the details of the strike incident, this is from some points of view the 
least significant part of the book. The reason is that the very excellent analysis 
which precedes has already indicated the effect of a communist-led strike on 
the economic and religious institutions in the community. It is, therefore, 
be expected that, in so far as independent actions were concerned, the basic 
economic factors in the strike passed almost unnoticed by the organized 
forces of religion. Persons identified with the churches took considerable part 
in the resistance of the community to the strike, but always in terms o/ 
protecting the economic status quo. Even the implications of injecting th; 
religious issue in the trials appear not to have caused concern on the part 
the churchmen. The author concludes that in the time of crisis, the “Gastonia 
ministers revealed that their economic ethic ways were products of the eco- 
nomic system in which they lived, with no serious modification by any trans. 
cendent economic or religious standard. They were willing to allow the power 
of religious institutions to be used against those who challenged this economi 
system, and themselves assisted in such use. At no important point did the 
stand in opposition to the prevailing economic arrangements or to drasti 
methods employed in their preservation. In no significant respect was their 
réle productive of change in economic life” (p. 330). 

This conclusion suggests the long-range problem raised by this study of a 
specific area of relations between economic and religious institutions. Whil 
the preponderant weight of evidence presented by the author would tend t 
support a rather sharp economic determinism, he declines to come to such a 
conclusion. “During the period as a whole,” he says, “economic factors have 
more nearly shaped religious institutions than been shaped by them (pp. 3.!- 
32). And again, “Religious forces have not been the crucial dynamic factor 
in culture; neither have they been simply the opiate of the people or an unmit 
gated sanction of the status quo.” He rejects any broad generalization as to the 
universal relation as being too uncritical and undiscriminating to represet 
the diverse and complicated relations. He leans to a Bergsonian concept 
reconciling Marx and Weber, saying that the “churches have tended to pas 
from a dynamic force for social change to a static sanction of the change 
affected” (p. 332). For religious institutions to exert positive influence would, 
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he believes, call for a different type of organized religion than that now pre- 
ailing in the United States. 


Mr Some brief reference should be made to the general method and style of the 
mill work. Obviously, such a study is not statistical, but there is evidence of 
mic «holarly examination of available data and there is a considerable body of 
lay ‘actual data presented to support the descriptive material. The pages are 
mic alled with evidences of painstaking field work—interviews with mill managers, 
mat hurch leaders, workers, strike leaders and others. There are many direct 

quotations from these sources which add color and interest, but do not 
ray 


‘mpede the analysis of the basic issues. From the standpoints of content, 


ethod, and presentation, this is one of the best books of its type which has 
me to this reviewer’s attention. 


Loris MACDONALD 
Neu York University 
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Economic Theory: General Works 


Arras, G. Manual de economia politica, (Buenos Aires: Lajouane. 1942. Pp. ix, 419 

Gemmitt, P. F. and Biopcett, R. H. Economics: principles and problems. 2 vols, Rey 
ed. (New York: Harper. 1942. Pp. xi, 523.) 

GranaM, F. D. Social goals and economic institutions. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Pres 
1942. Pp. 273. $3.) 

Mussey, H. R. and Donnan, E. Economic principles and modern practice. (Boston 
Ginn. 1942. Pp. viii, 840. $4.) 

SPENGLER, J. J. French predecessors of Malthus. (Durham: Duke Univ. Press. 1942. py 
407. $4.50.) 

A study in 18th-century wage and population theory, by a professor of economic 

in Duke University. 

Sticter, G. J. The theory of competitive price. (New York: Macmillan. 1942, Pp. yij 
197. $3.) 

StopparT, C., and others, editors. Readings in economic institutions. 2 vols. (Brook 
lyn: Brooklyn College Press. 1941. Pp. 244, 344. $3.60, set.) 

VALLARINO, J. C. Tratado de economia politica. (Montevideo: Talleres Graficos, 194 
Pp. 435.) 


Economic History 
Acarp, W. R. What democracy meant to the Greeks. (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North 
Carolina Press. 1942. Pp. 294. $3.) 
Birney, H. Brothers of doom; the story of the Pizarros of Peru. (New York: Putnam 
1942. Pp. 334. $3.) 
Carey, M. Mathew Carey: autobiography. Research classics, no. 1. (Brooklyn: Schwaat 
1942. Pp. 143. $3.50.) 


The first in the new reprint series Research Classics, intended to present important 


source material selected on the basis of scholarly value. This volume contains the 
autobiographical letters of the Philadelphia publisher which appeared in the New 
England Magazine in 1833-34. Included is the review of this book by Edgar Allan Poe 


CurisTIAN, J. L. Modern Burma, a survey of political and economic development 
(Berkeley: Univ. of California Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 381. $3.) 

CuiarK, B. H. The Tennessee yeoman, 1840-1860. (Nashville: Vanderbilt Univ. Press. 1% 
Pp. xxii, 200.) 


Coxer, F. W., editor. Democracy, liberty, and property; readinzs in the American politi 


cal tradition. (New York: Macmillan. 1942. Pp. 896. $4.25.) 
Representative excerpts from essays, addresses, documents, etc., giving typical at! 
tudes on both sides of fundamental questions in our political history. 


LoxkeN, R. L. lowa public land disposal. Iowa centennial hist. (Iowa City: State His 


Soc. of Iowa. Pp. 318. $3.) 
A history of the policies and procedure in disposing of the public domain in Iowa 
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trca. S. P. Les rivalités franco-anglaises et Pélaboration de l’unité italienne, 1789-1894. 

~ Geneva: Georg. 1941. Pp. 171). 

\fackenzie, A. M. Scotland in modern times, 1720-1939. (New York: Macmillan. 1942. 
Pp. 432. $4.) 

vray, N. History of the early settlements of Denver, 1599-1860. (Glendale, Calif.: 
Clark Co. $6.) 

R S. G. A history of the Texas railroads and of transportation conditions under Spain, 
Vexico, the Republic and the State. (Houston: St. Clair Pub. Co. 1941. Pp. 832. $3.50.) 

Wrson, C. Anglo-Dutch commerce and finance in the eighteenth century. Cambridge 

hist. (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press. 1941. Pp. xviii, 235. $3.50.) 
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Economic Systems; National Economies 


\npENNE, R. German exploitation of Belgium. Pamph. no. 35. (Washington: Brookings 
Inst. 1942. Pp. 70. 50c.) 
RarneTT, R. W. China—A merica’s ally. (New York: Inst. of Pacific Relations. Pp. 48. 15c.) 


ex, J. O. M. The economic development of the Netherlands Indies. I1.P.R. inquiry 
ser. (New York: Inst. of Pacific Relations. 1942. Pp. xv, 172. $2.) 
: A. L. A short history of Canada, for Americans. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minne- 
sota Press. 1942. Pp. 297. $3; text ed., $2.50.) 
lean, V. M. Russia at war; twenty key questions and answers. Headline books, no. 34. 
New York: Foreign Policy Assoc. 1942. Pp. 96. 25c.) 
Foe_MaN, M. How Russia prepared: U.S.S.R. beyond the Urals. Penguin spec. (New 
York: Penguin Books. 1942. Pp. 127. 25c.) 
H. D. The post-war industrialization of China, Planning pamph., nos. 12 and 13. 
Washington: Nat. Planning Assoc., 1942. Pp. iii, 92. 50c.) 
\nzEv, A. J. Formosa today. I.P.R. internat. research ser. (New York: Inst. of 
Pacific Relations. 1942. Pp. ix, 193. $1.) 


juERARD, A. L. The France of tomorrow. (Cambridge: Harvard. 1942. Pp. 318. $3.50.) 


{eyL, L., compiler. Current national bibliographies; a list of sources of information con- 
erning current books of all countries. Rev. ed. (Chicago: Am. Lib. Assoc. 1942. Pp. 
19, mimeographed, 75c.) 


Hyma, A. The Dutch in the Far East. (Ann Arbor: George Wahr. Pp. 256. $1.75.) 
Macartney, C. A. Problems of the Danube basin. Current prob. (New York: Macmillan. 


Pp. 160. $1.25.) 
NEUMANN, F. Behemoth; the structure and practice of national socialism. (New York: 
Oxford. 1942. Pp. 540. $4.) 

A comprehensive analytical study of the origins, practice and development of na- 
tional socialism in Germany. 

Purvom, C. B. The new order. (London: Dent. 1941. Pp. 286.) 

Presents a “new order for Britain,” with chapters on “The State,” “Society,” “The 
Nation,” “The New Order in the British Commonwealth,’ “The New Order in 
Europe,” “The New World Order,” etc. 


eR, L. K. Japan as an economic power. Foreign pol. repts., vol. 18, no. 2. (New 
York: Foreign Policy Assoc. 1942. Pp. 11. 25c.) 
SEGAL, S. The new order in Poland. Introduction by RAymonp Leste BueLt. (New 
York: Knopf. 1942. Pp. 304. $3.) 
This description of nazi rule in Poland presents what the nazi “New Order” for 
Europe looks like in practice. 
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Univ. Press. 1942. Pp. xiii, 148. $1.50.) 


Trmper_ey, H. J. Japan: a world problem. (New York: John Day. 1942. Pp. 159, $1.3: 


VanDENBOSCH, A. The Dutch East Indies; its government, problems, and politics 3rd 
ed. (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press. 1942. Pp. 472. $4.) ; 


Witey, T. E. Capitalism explained. (Ozone Park, N.Y.: Catholic Literary Guild, joy; 
Pp. 192. $1.50.) 


Industrial Japan; aspects of recent economic changes as viewed by Japanese writers LPR 
internat. research ser. (New York: Inst. of Pacific Relations. 1941. Pp. 239.) 
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Dean, J. and James, R. W. The long-run behavior of costs in a chain of shoe stores. ; 
statistical analysis. Stud. in bus. admin., vol. XII, no. 3. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicag, 
Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 54.) 


FREEMAN, H. A. Industrial statistics, statistical technique applied to problems in indy. 
trial research and quality control. (New York: Wiley. 1942. Pp. ix, 178. $2.50.) 


Gates, H. T. Cases and questions to accompany Bell and Johns’s Auditing. Prentice-Ha)) 
acct. ser. (New York: Prentice-Hall. Pp. 191. $2.50.) 


SwinerorD, F. and Horzrncer, K. I. A study in factor analysis: the reliability of bi. 
factors and their relation to other measures. Suppl. educ. monog., no. 53. (Chicag 
Univ. of Chicago. Pp. 99. $1.) 


Tuetss, E. L. and Hunter, J. L. Practical accounting. McGraw-Hill pubs. in bus. ed 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1942. Pp. 386. $2.25.) 


Wacner, C. C., and others. Introduction to statistics. (State College, Pa.: Pennsylvania 
State College. 1941. Pp. 123. $1.75.) 


Winrrey, R. Depreciation of group properties. Iowa eng. exp. sta. bull. 155. (Ames: Iowa 
State Coll. of Agric. and Mech. Arts. 1942. Pp. 13.) 


——. Condition-percent tables for depreciation of unit and group properties. lowa 
eng. exp. sta. bull. 156. (Ames: Iowa State Coll. of Agric. and Mech. Arts. 1942. $3 


WoLrenvEN, H. H. The fundamental principles of mathematical statistics, with special 
reference to the requirements of actuaries and vital statisticians, and an outline of 1 
course in graduation. (Toronto: Macmillan. 1942. Pp. xv, 379.) 


Accounting, auditing and taxes, 1941. (New York: Am. Inst. of Accountants. 1941. P; 
216. $1.) 


Anuario estadistico del comercio exterior de los estados unidos mexicanos, 1939. (Mexic 
D. F.: Secretaria de la Economia Nacional Direccion General de Estadistica 
Pp. 1253.) 


Bibliografia Mexicana de estadistica. Tomo 1. (Mexico: Secretaria de la Economia \e 
cional Direccion General de Estadistica. Pp. 696.) 


Compendio estadistico. (Mexico: Secretaria de la Economia Nacional Direccion General 
de Estadistica, 1941. Pp. 117.) 


Revista de estadistica. Vol. V, nos. 1-3. (Mexico: Secretaria de la Economia Nacion 
Direccion General de Estadistica. 1942. Pp. 288.) 


Business Cycles and Fluctuations 


HaBerter, G. Consumer instalment credit and economic fluctuations. Finan. research pro 
gram, stud. in consumer instal. finan. no. 9. (New York: Nat. Bur. Econ. Researcs 
1942. Pp. xix, 239. $2.50.) 
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Public Finance; Fiscal Policy; Taxation 


p-axey, R. G. and Braxey, G. C. State sales and use taxes. Reprinted from the March 
; snd April, 1942, issues of Taxes, (Chicago: Commerce Clearing House. 1942. Pp. 17.) 


corp, R. S. and Waxman, A. Financing government in Michigan. Michigan gov. stud. no. 
Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press. 1942. Pp. vi. 213.) 


Waic, R. M. Financing total war. Columbia home front warbooks, no. 5. (New York: 


Marry, J. W. and Morrow, G. D. Organization for Kentucky local tax assessments. 
Bull. of the Bur. of Bus. Research, Vol. II, no. 4. (Lexington: Univ. of Kentucky. 
Pp. v, 85.) 
Newcomer, M. and Kruc, E. A. How our government raises and spends money. Prob. 
in Am. life, unit. no. 1. (Washington: Departments of the Nat. Educ. Assoc. 1942. Pp. 
80. 30c.) 


Wrvstow, C. M. and Crarx, K. R. Minimizing death taxes. 4th ed., rev. and enl. (Chi- 
Commerce Clearing House. 1934-1942. Pp. 190. $1.) 


Vational defense and state finance. Bur. pub. admin. no. 3. (University, Ala.: Univ. of 
Alabama. 1941. Pp. 180.) 

Eleven papers read at a conference held on January 31, and February 1, 1941, under 
the joint auspices of the Alabama State Department of Revenue, the Federation of 
Tax Administrators, and the Bureau of Public Administration of the University of 
Alabama 


Income tax, depreciation and obsolescence, estimated useful lives and depreciation rates. 
|. F. (Washington: Internal Revenue Bur. 1942. Pp. 93. 15c.) 


{n analysis of the sources of war finance and an estimate of the national income and ex- 
penditure in 1938 and 1940, by the financial secretary to the Treasury. (London: H. M. 
tionery Off. 1941. Pp. 16.) 


lur public works experience. (Washington: National Resources Planning Board. 1941. 
Pp. 36. 10c.) 

This is a summary of the study The Economic Effects of Federal Public Works 
Expenditures, 1933-1938. 


ystems; a year book of legislative and statistical information including all the 
States of the United States and certain Canadian and foreign data. 9th ed. by the 
ax Research Found. (Chicago: Commerce Clearing House. Pp. 391. $8.75.) 


Money and Banking; Short-Term Credit 


Mayer, R. W. Questions and problems in money and banking. (New York: Longmans 
Green. 1941. Pp. 90. 50c.) 
SCA J. A. Bibliography of histories of specific banks. (Norristown, Pa.: Author, 
7 W. Marshall St. 1942. Pp. 16. 50c.) 
Mi R. G. Our modern banking and monetary system, Prentice-Hall econ. ser. 
New York: Prentice-Hall. 1942. Pp. xxiii, 812. School ed., $4; trade ed., $5.35.) 
issets and liabilities of operating insured banks. Rept. no. 16. (Washington: Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. 1941. Pp. 35.) 
rroceedings: consumer credit conference, American Bankers Association. Saint Louis, Mis- 
sourl, April 23, 24, 25, 1941. (New York: Am. Bankers Assoc. 1941. Pp. 229.) 


International Trade, Finance and Economic Policy 


BAKER, R. C The tariff under Roosevelt and Taft. (Schoharie, N.Y.: Author. 1941. Pp. 
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Bisson, T. A. American policy in the Far East, 1931-1941. Rev. ed., with a supplemen. Hust 
tary chapter by Miriam S. Fartey. I.P.R. inquiry ser. (New York: Inst. of Pacific Re. D 
lations. 1941. Pp. 216. $1.75.) 


Catiis, H. G. Foreign capital in Southeast Asia. Introduction by Cart F. Rewer IPR 
internat. res. ser. (New York: Internat. Secretariat, Inst. of Pacific Relations 1942. p, 
iv, 120. $1.25.) 


Ketsen, H. Law and peace in international relations. Oliver Wendeli Holmes lectures 
1940-41. (Cambridge: Harvard. 1942. Pp. 192. $2. Dy 


Lioyp, J. W. Pan American trade, with special reference to fruits and vegetables. (Danville ots 
Ill.: Interstate. Pp. 345. $2.25.) 194 


Potter, P. B. Article XIX of the Covenant of the League of Nations; a study in the secur 
problem of international government. Geneva stud., vol. xii, no. 2. (Geneva: Geneya Ex 
Research Centre. New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1941. Pp. 98. 40c.) Ex 


SHEPARDSON, W. H. The interests of the United States as a world power. (Claremont 
Calif.: Claremont Colleges. 1942. Pp. vii, 64. $1.75.) 


Taytor, G. E. America in the new Pacific. (New York: Macmillan. Pp. 160. $1.7; 
An authority on Far Eastern affairs analyzes the issues in the different wars whic ANA 
are going on in the Pacific and relates them to the general conflict, dealing specifica! An 
with the American-Japanese struggle for the leadership of Asia. a 


pE WILDE, J. C. Economic projects for hemisphere development. For. pol. repts., vol. 17 On 
no. 24. (New York: Foreign Policy Assoc. 1942. Pp. 10. 25c.) : 


Inter-American coffee agreement, agreement and protocol between the United Stat: = 
of America and other American Republics; and joint resolution approved Apr. 11, 194! 7 
Treaty ser. 970. (Washington: State Dept. 1941. Pp. 53. 10c.) 


Inter-American relations interpretations, with an analysis of inter-American conferencé 
1938-1940. (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press. Pp. 47. 25c.) ATE 


Réglementation du commerce des devises; France. 4°™° ed. (Basle: Banque Des Régie 
ments Internationaux. 1942. Pp. 60.) 


Réglementation du commerce des devises: Italie. (Basle: Banque des Réglements Inter 
nationaux, Departement Monétaire et Economique. 1942. Pp. 78. Sw.fcs. 3.50 


Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations, 1940-41. Internat. docs. serv. (New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1942. Pp. 271. $3.50.) Bosv 
Special features, dealing with war expenditures and exchange control, have been Al 
added to the usual collection of statistical tables. It is the best reference book for —_ 
studying the demographic and economic consequences of the World War —J. C. R 


Treasury decisions under customs and other laws: Vol. 76. July 1940-June 1941. (Wasi- Cor? 


ington: Treasury Dept. 1941. Pp. 393. $1.) 
Contains decision nos. 50178-50414. - 


Business Finance; Insurance; Investments; Securities Markets 


FRA 
Devine, C. R. Inventory valuation and periodic income. (New York: Ronald. 1%) H: 
Pp. vii, 195. $3.) 
Dretzin, I. and McAvoy, S. A. Understanding life insurance. (New York: Crown Pub- Gal 
lishers. 1942. Pp. 245. $2.) I 
GutuMan, H. G. The analysis of financial statements. 3rd ed. (New York: Prentie- LU 
Hall. 1942.) Hoot 
Horton, D. C., Larsen, H. C. and Watt, N. J. Farm-mortgage credit facilities im the de 
United States. Misc. pub. no. 478. (Washington: U. S. Dept. of Agric. 1942. Pp. vu, Hor 
262. 55c.) E 
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wp, W. H. and Docxeray, J. C. Modern corporation finance. (Chicago: Richard 
Irwin. 1942. Pp. vili, 853. $4.25.) 
O. The decentralization of securities exchanges. (Boston: Meador. 1942. Pp. 179. 


4. Basic financial statement analysis. (New York; Harper. 1942. Pp. 158. 
tment trusts and investment companies: report of the Securities and Exchange 
mmission, pursuant to sec. 30 of the Public Utility Holding Company act of 1935. 
pt. 3, chap. 6. Abuses and deficiencies in the organization and operation of investment 

ts and investment companies. (Washington: Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Pp. 542. $1.) 
ind Exchange Commission. Vol. 8. Decisions and reports of Securities and 
Rrchange Commission, Sept. 1, 1940-Mar. 31, 1941. (Washington: Securities and 
inge Commission. 1941. Pp. 1094. $2.) 
Public Control of Business; Public Administration; 
National Defense and War 


us, G. P., Jr. Wartime price control. Foreword by CHartes O. Harpy. (Washington: 
Council on Pub. Affairs. 1942. Pp. x, 153. $3; paper, $2.50.) 
T. W. Democracy and free enterprise. Baxter Memorial lectures at Univ. of 


Qmaha. (Norman: Univ. of Oklahoma Press. Pp. 81. $1.) 
The Assistant Attorney General of the United States speaks in these four essays 
ittitudes and practices of both management and labor which have slowed 


r the 
America’s war effort. 
and others. War profits. Univ. 
hicago: Univ. of Chicago. 1942. Pp. 26. 10c.) 
\rxinson, C. The New Deal: will it survive the war? Belle and John McLucas 
lib. (Boston: Meador. Pp. 114. $1.50.) 
man, J. Canadian wartime control of industry. Contemp. law pamph., ser. 4, no. 10. 
y York: New York Univ. School of Law. 1942. $1.) 
\IsDELL, D. C. Government under pressure. Pub. affairs pamph., no. 67. (New York: 
Affairs Committee. 1942. Pp. 31.) 
K. A. Tennessee Valley County; rural government in the hill country of 
(University, Ala.: Bur. of Pub. Admin., Univ. of Alabama. 1941. Pp. 124.) 
: Norton. 


of Chicago round table broadcast, no. 214. 


W. The growth of the British Civil Service, 1780-1939. (New York 
Pp. 221. $3.25.) 

E. S., Jr. America’s future pattern. (Larchmont, N.Y.: Author. 1942. Pp. 214. 
The higher civil service of Great Britain. (New York: Oxford. 1942. Pp. 246. 


Harper. 1930-1942. Pp. 392. $3.75.) 
An inquiry into judicial decisions and decisions by administrative agencies. 


J. If men were angels; some aspects of government in a democracy. (New York: 


H. and Woraver, E. S. Interstate trade barriers and Michigan industry, 1941. 


(Washington: Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of 


Commerce. 1942. Pp. iv, 42. 10c.) 
ver, E. M., Jr., and Dean, J., editors. Readings in the social control of industry. 
b. arts. on econ., vol. 1. (Philadelphia: Blakiston. 1942. Pp. viii, 494. $2.75.) 


Hortacuer, J. F., editor. Administrative regulation of private enterprise. Annals, vol. 221 
Philadelphia: Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., 1942. Pp. viii, 256. $2.) 
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Howe.t, H. A. The copyright law. (Washington: Bur. of Nat. Affairs. Pp. 288, ¢: 


KALLENBACH, J. E. Federal codperation with the states under the commerce clay:, 
Univ. of Michigan pub.; hist. and pol. sci. vol. 14. (Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigs, 
press. Pp. 436. $4.) 


KEOHANE, R. E., and others. Government in action. Rev. ed. (New York: Harcourt Brace 
1942. Pp. 893. $1.92.) 


Kyetistrom, E. T. H., and others. Price control, the war against inflation. (New Bruns. 
wick: Rutgers Univ. Press. 1942. Pp. x, 171. $2.50.) 


Lawwier, H. W., editor. Maximum production: warfare and welfare; symposium. LI) 
pamph. ser. (New York: League for Industrial Democracy. 1942. Pp. 32. 15c.) 


Miutispaucn, A. C. Democracy, efficiency, stability; an appraisal of American govern. 
ment. Stud. in admin., no. 43. (Washington: Brookings Inst. 1942. Pp. 532. $4.) 
An appraisal of American government in process of development from 1787 to 102 
and in regard to democracy, efficiency and stability from 1929 to the present day 


Pounp, R. Social control through law. Powell lectures on philosophy, Indiana Universit) 
6th ser. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. Pp. 138. $2.) 


SHort, L. M. and Trrrer, C. W. The Minnesota Commission of Administration anj 
Finance, 1925-1939; an administrative history. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesot, 
Press. [1942.] Pp. 173.) 


Turestnc, T. H. Control of foreign-owned property in the United States; an analys: 
of executive orders and regulations. (New York: U. S. Corporation Co., 150 Broadway 
1941. Pp. 40. $1.) 


Waite, L. D., editor. The future of government in the United States; essays in honor 
of Charles E. Merriam. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 274. $3.50 


Woop, L. I. Patents and antitrust law. (Chicago: Commerce Clearing House. 1942. Pp 
232. $3.50.) 


Wricnt, B. F., Jr. The growth of American constitutional law. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1942. Pp. 284. $2.25.) 


The Emergency Price Control act. Law and Contemporary Problems, vol. 9, no 
(Durham: Duke Univ. [1942.] Pp. 177. $1.) 


State milk and dairy legislation. (Washington: Work Projects Administration. 1941. P; 
595. $1.50.) 


Industrial Organization; Price and Production Policies; 


Business Methods and Policies 


276. $2.75 


Brown, S. M., and others, editors. Business executive’s handbook. 2nd ed., rev. and e1 
(New York: Prentice-Hall. 1942. Pp. 1610. $7.50). 


Jupxins, C. J., compiler. Trade and professional associations of the United State 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce indus. ser. no. 3. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1942. Pp. 324. 7 


SCHREIBER, N. B. Philosophy of organization; fundamental principles and concepts i 
business organization. (Chicago: A. Kroch. Pp. 124. $2.50.) 


Management control accounting and production standard procedures for the printing 
industry. 4 vols. (Washington: United Typothetae of Am. 1941. $68.) 


Small business: hearings, 77th Cong., 1st sess., pursuant to S. Res. 298 (76th Cong.) 
appoint a special committee to study and survey problems of American small busine 
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enterprises. Pt. 1. Dec. 1941. (Washington: Special Committee to Study and Survey 
Problems of Small Business Enterprises, Senate. 1942. Pp. 305. 30c.) 


Small business: hearings, 77th Cong., 2nd sess., on S. 2250, to mobilize the productive 
faci of small business in the interests of successful prosecution of the war, and for 
ther purposes. Pt. 1. Feb. and Mar. 1942; Pt. 2. Mar. 1942. (Washington: Banking 
and Currency Committee, Senate. 1942. Pp. 262; 100. 25c; 15c.) 


Marketing; Domestic Trade 


\ser, L. E. and Heat, E. Send no money. (Chicago: Argus Books. 1942. Pp. 215. $2.75.) 
The biography of Richard Warren Sears, founder of Sears, Roebuck and Company. 


Darras, H. Chain stores—pro and con. Rev. ed. (New York: Pub. Affairs Committee. 
Pp. 32. 10c.) 

Favitte, D. E., Jones, D. M. and Sonne, R. B. Merchandise availability in Utah: a 

research study of the availability and retail prices of selected food, drug, clothing, dry 


coods, and variety items in typical rural towns in the state of Utah. (Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press. 1942. Pp. xvi, 229. $3.) 


lit manual of commercial laws, 1942. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Credit Men. 1941. 
Pp. 848 $6.50.) 

Resale price maintenance, by means of fair trade laws in force April 1, 1942. (New York: 
Am. Fair Trade Council. 1942. Pp. 34. $1.) 

Sixteenth census of United States, 1940, census of business, 1939: Retail trade, analysis 
(Washington: Census Bureau. 1941. Pp. 255. 45c.) 


Sixteenth census of United States, 1940, census of business, 1939: Wholesale trade, com- 
modity sales, sales analyzed by commodities or lines of merchandise. (Washington: 
Census Bureau. 1942. Pp. 226. 45c.) 


Mining; Manufacturing; Construction 


Anperson, A. D. The shoe and leather lexicon. 11th rev. ed. (New York: Boot and Shoe 
Recorder Pub, Co. 1941. Pp. 108. 50c.) 


Cumiey, R. W. America’s oil. Edited by Heten M. Srronc. Unitext program; basic 
educ. ser. (Evanston: Row, Peterson. 1942. Pp. 48. 32c.) 


on, H. N. The first century and a quarter of American coal industry. (Pittsburgh: 
Eavenson, Alford & Auchmuty. Pp. 715. $8.) 


locmes, H. N. Strategic materials and national strength. (New York: Macmillan. 1942.) 


Pratt, W. E. Oil in the earth; four lectures delivered before the students of the Depart- 
ment of Geology, University of Kansas, March 17 to 19, 1941. (Lawrence: Univ. of 
Kansas Press. Pp. 105. $1.) 


Introduction to shipbuilding, by the Shipbuilding Division, Bethlehem Steel Co. Training 
within industry, War Production Board. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1942. Pp. 80. 20c.) 


Strategic raw materials, problems and program of the United States. (New York: Nat. 
Assoc. of Manufacturers. 1941. Pp. 86.) 


Transportation; Communication; Public Utilities 


Rapnt 


RNES, I. R. The economics of public utility regulation. (New York: Crofts. Pp. xxiv, 


C. L. Automobile transportation in the war effort. Pamph. no. 37. (Washington: 
kings Inst. 1942. Pp, 27. 25c.) 
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Kneiss, G. H. Bonanza railroads. (Stanford University. Calif.: Stanford Univ, Pr 
1941. Pp. xvi, 148. $3.) 7 


Lissitzyn, O. J. International air transport and national policy. Stud. in Am, fore, 
relations, no. 3. (New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 1942. Pp. xviii, 47s. $5 ) 


Maruio, L. Will electric power be a bottleneck? Pamph. no. 40. (Washington: Brookinx 
Inst. 1942. Pp. 67. 50c.) . 


PARMELEE, J. H. A review of railway operations in 1941. Spec. ser. no. 71. (Washingtop 
Bur. of Railway Econ., Assoc. of Am. Railroads. 1942. Pp. 33.) 


ParrisH, W. W., editor. American aviation; aviation officials and companies, Unite; 
States, Canada and Latin America. Vol. 3, no. 1, spring-summer, 1942. (Washington 
Am. Aviation Assoc. Pp. 314. $5.) 


Stotz, L., editor. “Who’s who” in the public utilities industry. (Philadelphia: Edito, 
P. O. Box 7274. 1942. Pp. 205. $3.) 


Crisis in transportation. Planning pamph., no. 7. (Washington: Nat. Planning Asso 
1941. Pp. 26. 25c.) 


Great Lakes-St. Laurence Basin: hearings, 77th Cong., 1st sess., on the subject of th 
improvement of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. Pt, | 
June 17 to July 9, 1941. Rev. Pt. 2. July 14 to Aug. 6, 1941. (Washington: Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, House. 1942. Pp. 1104; 1179. $1.25, each.) 


Land-grant rates: hearings, 77th Cong., 2nd sess., on H. R. 6156, bill to amend sec. 321 
title 3. Pt. 2. Transportation act of 1940, repeal of land-grant rates with respect to the 
movement of government traffic, Feb. 19 and 20, 1942. (Washington: Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, House. 1942. Pp. 151. 20c.) 

Investigation of railroads, holding companies, and affiliated companies: hearings befor 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, United States Senate, 75th 
Cong., 2nd sess., pursuant to S. Res. 71 (74th Comng.). Pt. 25. Chicago and North 
Western Railway Co. and Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co 
Allegheny Corporation; and the Chesapeake Corporation. (Washington: Supt. Docs 
1942. Pp. 548. 65c.) 

St. Lawrence Survey: Pt. 7. Summary report of the St. Lawrence Survey, including the 
national defense aspects of the St. Lawrence project. (Washington: Commerce Dept 
St. Lawrence Survey. 1941. Pp. 147. 35c.) 

Statistics of the communications industry of the United States for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1940, financial and operating data relating to communication carriers ani 
standard broadcast stations subject to the Communications act of 1934. (Washington 
Federal Communications Commission. 1942. Pp. 148. 20c.) 


Tennessee Valley Authority: annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 194! 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1942. Pp. 289. 45c.) 


Agriculture; Forestry; Fisheries 


Brack, J. D. Parity, parity, parity. (Cambridge: Harvard Committee on Research it 
the Soc. Sci. 1942. Pp. xi, 367.) 

Butter, O. M., editor. American conservation. New enl. ed. (Washington: Am. Forest 
Assoc. 1941. Pp. 160. $2.50.) 

CarroTHers, W. A. The British Columbia fisheries. Foreword by H. A. Innis. Pol. eco! 
ser. (Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press. 1941. Pp. xv, 136. $1.) 

CorumeELta, L. J. M. On agriculture; with an English translation by Harrison Boyo Asi 
Loeb classical lib., no. 361. (Cambridge: Harvard Press. 1942. Pp. 482. $2.50.) 

Fower, H. C. The competitive position of dairying in southern New England. V. S 

Dept. of Agric. tech. bull. no. 812. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1942. Pp. 51. 10c.) 
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TEMBER 

r Pres - \. B., and others. Farm management and marketing (New York: Wiley. Pp. 654. 
foreien G. V. and Marsu, L. C. Land and labour; a social survey of agriculture 
Ta the farm labour market in central Canada. McGill soc. res. ser., no. 11. (New 


Oxford. 1942. Pp. 596. $4.50.) 

N. G. The dairy industry in the United States, 1940-1941, selected references 
nomic aspects of the industry. Agric. econ. bibliog. no. 97. Supplements econ. 

+t no. 11. (Washington: Bur. of Agric. Econ. 1942. Pp. 141.) 


IK 


1M. The economics of price in the milk industry. Bur. of pub. admin. rept., ser. B, 
University, Va.: Bur. of Pub. Admin., Div. of Pub., Univ. of Virginia. 1942. 


R. B. An examination of basic principles of comparative forest valuation. 
f Forestry bull. 6. (Durham: Duke Univ. 1942. Pp. 99. 75c.) 
V. P. Variability in wheat yields and outputs. Pt. I. Cycles or random 
vations. Wheat stud. of the Food Research Inst., vol. 18, no. 7. (Stanford: Stan- 
1 Univ. 1942. Pp. 47.) 
1 better post-war agriculture. Planning pamph. no. 11. (Washington: Nat. Planning 
Pp. 47. 25c.) 
ensus of the United States, 1940, agriculture, 2d series: United States sum- 
farm mortgages, taxes, labor facilities, expenditures, and miscellaneous farm 
tion, fruits, vegetables, and minor crops, with statistics for geographic divisions 
Washington: Census Bureau. 1942. Pp. 85. 20c.) 


Economic Geography; Regional Planning; Urban Land; Housing 


S. Better cities. Building Am. (Washington: Nat. Resources Planning Board. 
) Pp. 22.) 
er, J. P. New York City building control, 1800-1941. (New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press. Pp. 289. $3.25.) 
A study of the development of administrative control of building in New York City 
nce 1800 
F. A. Planning cities for today and tomorrow. Unitext program; basic soc. educ. 
ser. (Evanston: Row, Peterson. 1942. Pp. 47. 32c.) 
Doten, D. Housing program for victory. (New York: Social Action. Pp. 34. 15c.) 


RENNER, G. T. Conservation of national resources; an educational approach to the 
problem. (New York: Wiley. Pp. 239. $2.75.) 
The author is professor of geography at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Housing, national defense: hearings, 77th Cong., 2nd sess., on H. R. 6482 and H. R. 6483, 
imend the act entitled “An act to expedite the provision of housing in connection 
with national defense, and for other purposes,” approved Oct. 14, 1940, as amended, 
Jan. 29 and 30, and Feb. 3, 1942. (Washington: Public Buildings and Grounds Com- 
ittee, House. 1942. Pp. 139. 15c.) 
Forty-four cities in the City of Chicago. (Chicago: Chicago Plan Commission. 1942. 
Pp. 98 


Labor and Industrial Relations 


Benjamin, H. C. Employment tests in industry and business, a selected, annotated 
” bliography. (Princeton: Indus. Relations Sec., Princeton Univ. 1942. Pp. 32. 25c.) 
CarEY, J. B., and others. The open or closed shop for war industries? America’s town 


neeting of the air bull., vol. 7, no. 22. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. Pp. 31. 10c.) 


RLAIN, W., compiler. Industrial relations in Germany, 1914-1939, annotated 
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bibliography of materials in the Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace onj 
the Stanford University Library. (Palo Alto: Stanford Univ. Press. 1942. Pp. xy. 40 


$5.) 
FitzGERALD, T. J. and Evans, W. D. Man-hour statistics for 171 selected industri 


Census of manufactures: 1939. (Washington: Bur. of the Census, U. S. Dept 
Commerce and Bur. of Labor Stat., U. S. Dept. of Labor. 1942. Pp. 189.) 


Grecory, C. O., compiler. Cases and materials on labor law. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicar 
Bookstore. 1941. Pp. 724. $6.20.) 


Harris, J. E. Arbitration versus strikes. (Pittsburgh: Watkins. 1941. Pp. 54. $1.50 


Huntincton, E. H. Doors to jobs, a study of the organization of the labor market ix 
California. (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press. 1942. Pp. xviii, 454.) 

McConacna, W. A. The development of the labor movement. (Chapel Hill: Uniy 
North Carolina Press. 1942. $2.50.) 

A condensed survey of the labor movement in England, France, and Germany 

Rector, H. B. Solving the employer's labor problems under New Deal legislation. (Cip. 
cinnati: Law Research Service. [1942.] Pp. 257. $6.) 

Stewart, M. S. The coming crisis in manpower. Pub. affairs pamph. no. 68. (New York 
Pub. Affairs Committee. 1942. Pp. 32.) 

SuMMERS, R. E., compiler. Wages and prices. Ref. shelf, vol. 15, no. 6. (New York: H. W 
Wilson. Pp. 219. $1.25.) 

TINLEY, J. M. The native labor problem of South Africa, (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North 
Carolina Press. 1942. $3.) 

Digest of state and federal labor legislation enacted July 1, 1940 to July 1, 1941. Labor 
standards div. bull. 48. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1941. Pp. 50. 10c.) 


Hours and earnings in the United States, 1932-40, with supplement for 1941. Labor stat 
bur. bull. 697. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1942. Pp. 207. 25c.) 


The history of the shorter workday. (New York: Internat. Publishers. 1942. Pp. 64. 10¢ 


Labour conditions in war contracts, with special reference to Canada, Great Britain and 
9 


the United States. Stud. and repts., ser. D. (wages and hours of work) no. 23. (Wasb- 
ington: Internat. Labor Office. 1942. Pp. 59. 25c.) 

Management strategy in collective bargaining; a frank report to management on th 
vital importance of good bargaining tactics, by the staff of Executive’s Labor Letter 
(Deep River, Conn.: Foremen’s Inst. 1942. Pp. 6. $1.) 

Outline of state agencies administering labor laws. Labor standards div. bull. 49. (Wash- 
ington; Supt. Docs. 1941. Pp. 186. 40c.) 

The Saint Paul labor market, October, 1941-April, 1942. Prepared by Research Staff 
Study II. (Minneapolis: Employment Stabilization Research Inst., Univ. of Minnesota 
1942. Pp. 27.) 

Women in factory work. Stud. in personnel pol., no. 41. (New York: Nat. Industrial Conf 
Board. 1942. Pp. 52.) 

Year book of labor statistics, 1941. (Montreal: Internat. Labour Office. 1942. Pp. xi, 202 


$2.) 


Social Insurance; Relief; Pensions; Public Welfare 


Aspott, E. Social welfare and professional education. Rev. and enl. ed. (Chicago: Univ 
of Chicago Press. 1931, 1942. Pp. 334. $3.) 

The six papers and addresses in Part One have been left as they first appeared. The 

five papers in Part Two, dealing with problems of the depression years, have been 


added. 
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G. R. The price of plenty. (London: Headley Bros. 1941. Pp. 160.) 

1, J.M Workmen’s compensation in North Carolina, 1929-1940. (Durham: Duke 
Univ, Press. Pp. 207. $3.) 
son, Sin A. and Mackay, G. S. Old-age pensions; an historical and critical study. 
New York: Oxford. 1942. Pp. 258. $4.50.) 


and Levy, H. Workmen’s compensation. Vol. 2. (New York: Oxford. 1942. Pp. 395. 


moarison of state unemployment compensation laws as of Dec. 31, 1941. Employment 
security memo 8. (Washington: Social Security Board. 1941. Pp. 163. 20c.) 
Gives coverage, financing, benefits, eligibility conditions, disqualifications for benefits, 
ministration, and citations of recent amendments to State unemployment compensa- 


Consumption; Income Distribution; Rationing; Codperation 
J. K. The people’s business; the progress of consumer codperatives in America. 
New York: Harper. Pp. 180. $2.) 


D. S., and others. Changes in assets and liabilities of families; five regions. 
S. Dept. of Agric. misc. pub. no. 464; consumer purchases study, urban, village, and 
Washington: Supt. Docs. 1941. Pp. 231. 25c.) 
W. J. Consumer cooperatives in America. (New York: Cooperative League. 
Pp. 32. 10c.) 
tas, H. and Entow, M. Read your labels. Rev. ed. Pub. affairs pamph., no. 51; con- 
ner ser., no. 2. (New York: Pub. Affairs Committee. 1942. Pp. 29. 10c.) 


J. P., editor. The yearbook of philanthropy, 1941-42. (New York: Inter-River 


Press. Pp. 167. $2.50.) 


M. D. Objectives of consumers’ codperation. (New York: Codperative League. 


1942. Pp. 12. Sc.) 


ymily exbend 


sLow, H. The intelligent consumer's guide to hospital and medical plans. L. I. D. 
1 ser. (New York: League for Industrial Democracy. 1942. Pp. 32. 15c.) 


wroE, D., and others. Family income and expenditures; five regions. Pt. 2. Family 
penditures. U. S. Dept. of Agric. misc. pub. no. 465; consumer purchases study, farm 


ser. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1941. Pp. 371. 35c.) 


J. M. Rationing and control of food supplies. Food in wartime. (Berkeley: 
f California. Pp. 30. 25c.) 


J. P. Codperative medicine. 3rd ed. (New York: Codperative League of the 


U. S. A. 1942. Pp. 42. 50c.) 


Problems of codperation. (New York: Island Press. Pp. 228. $2.) 


IAMS, F. M. and Stewart, S. Changes in cost of living in large cities in the United 
States, 1913-41, Bur. of Labor Stat., bull. no. 699. (Washington: U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
41. Pp. ix, 112. 15c.) 


nsumer cooperative leadership; organizing and running consumer cooperatives. (Bos- 
Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund, Inc. Pp. 186. $1.25.) 


expenditures for clothing; five regions. U. S. Dept. of Agric., misc. pub. 422. 
ngton: Supt. Docs. 1941. Pp. 329. 35c.) 


<penditures for housing and household operation; five regions. U. S. Dept. of 
misc. pub. 457. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1941. Pp. 201. 25c.) 


litures for personal care, gifts, selected taxes, and miscellaneous items; five 
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regions. U. S. Dept. of Agric., misc. pub. 455. (Washington: Supt. Does. 1941. Pp, ;;, 
20c.) 


Population; Migration; Vital Statistics 


Hatiey, E. Degrees of mortality of mankind. A reprint of Economic Tracts. (Baltimor 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1942. Pp. vi, 21.) 


National defense migration: hearings, 77th Cong., 2d sess., pursuant to H. Res, 113 y 
inquire further into the interstate migration of citizens, emphasizing the present an; 
potential consequences of the migration caused by the national defense program, i}, 
effects of migration on the various agricultural programs, and the development 0} ¢:. 
nomic conditions creating stranded communities and areas of potential migration. Pt, ) 
Washington hearings, Jan. 19, 1942, Constitutional rights of destitute citizens of tj, 
United States to move from state to state—the Edwards case. Pt. 27. Washington 
hearings, Feb. 3, 4, and 11, 1942, Manpower of the nation in war production: Bk | 
Pt. 28. Washington hearings, Feb. 12 and 13, 1942, Manpower of the nation in wy 
production: Bk. 2. (Washington: Special Committee Investigating National Defeng 
Migration, House. 1942. Pp. 264; 461; 266. 30c; 50c; 35c.) 


Unclassified Items 


Beers, H. P. Bibliographies in American history; guide to materials for research. Rey. e 
(New York: Wilson. 1942. Pp. 502. $4.75.) 
Some 4000 titles have been added, nearly doubling the size of the volume. 


BurvettTE, F. L., editor. Education for citizen responsibilities; the réles of anthropolog 
economics, geography, history, philosophy, political science, psychology, sociolog 
Introduction by SAMuEL R. Harretr. Nat. found. for educ. in Am. citizenship put 
(Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press. [1942.] Pp. 119. $1.50.) 

The réle of economics in the proposed educational program is presented in thr 
articles by Frank D. Graham, E. M. Patterson, and J. M. Clark. 


CampBELL, G. A. British government documents: a guide to their use. Reprinted from 
College and Research Libraries. (Stillwater, Okla.: Oklahoma Agric. and Mech. Coll. L 
1941. Pp. 8. 10c.) 


CopBan, A. The crisis of civilization. (Forest Hills, N.Y.: Transatlantic Arts. 1942. Pp. 27) 
$3.75.) 

This analysis of the politics and problems of modern civilization represents 
attempt to see whether there is any alternative possible on a rational basis t 
intellectual nihilism of our day. 

Doman, N. The coming age of world control; the transition to an organized worl 
society. (New York: Harper. Pp. 311. $3.) 
Hume, E. M. History and its neighbors. (New York: Oxford. 1942. Pp. 200. $2.) 

An analysis of the nature of history, treating first its sources and the means 
research and then discussing the many studies that are “neighbors” to history suc! 
astronomy, geology, religion, psychology, etc. 

IRELAND, N. O. An index to indexes: a subject bibliography of published indexes. Use 
ref. ser., no. 67. (Boston: F. W. Faxon. Pp. 123. $1.75.) 

Koun, H. World order in historical perspective. (Cambridge: Harvard. Pp. 366. $ 

Pore, L. Millhands and preachers. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1942. Pp. xvi, 369. + 


Quictey, H. S. Far Eastern war, 1937-1941. (Boston: Worid Peace Found. 1942. Pp. 5% 
$2.50; paper, $1.) 
This comprehensive study of the Sino-Japanese war analyzes the policies of the 
major powers in relation to the war and to Japan’s “new order” in Asia. 
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pe SALES, R. J. J. F. The making of tomorrow, (New York: Reynal and 


ROUSSY 


ck. 1942. Pp. 338. $3.) 
G., compiler. American foundations and their fields. 5th rev. ed. (New York: 
Ra nd Rich Assoc. Pp. 280. $5. 
The material in this reference work has been brought up to date since the 1939 edition. 


B. D. Jewish emancipation under attack. Jews and the post-war world pamph. 
(New York: Research Inst. on Peace and Post-War Problems, The American 
Committee. 1942. Pp. 95. 25c.) 


vy. E. B. Teaching the social studies. 2nd ed. (Boston: Heath. 1942. Pp. 670. $3.) 
craphy of Latin America, 1935-37, 1938-40. 2 vols. (New York: Berliner. 1941. 
Various pp. $5.) 
Cowles commission for research in *conomics: decennial report, 1932-1941. (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago. Pp. 52.) 
Handbook of scientific and technical societies and institutions of the United States and 
Canada. 4th ed. Bull. no. 106. (Washington: Nat. Research Council. 1942. Pp. 389. $4.) 


Re ocial changes. Am. Jour. Soc., May, 1942. Special issue edited by W. F. Ocpurn. 

Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1942. Pp. xiv, 215. $1.) 

Contains the following papers: “Our Times,” by W. F. Ogburn; “Population,” by 
P. M. Hauser; “Urban Communities,” by L. Wirth; “Rural Life,” by C. C. Taylor; 
“The Negro,” by C. S. Johnson; “The Family,” by M. F. Nimkoff; “Education,” by 
C. H. Judd; “Religion,” by H. Hart; “Crime,” by T. Sellin; “Communications,” 
D. Waples; “Low-income Classes,” by R. C. White; “Labor,” by R. E. Mont- 
nery; “Economic Institutions,” by G. C. Means; “Government,” by H. C. Mansfield; 
istoms and Mores,” by M. Mead. 


1 States Government periodic publications: a descriptive list, including press re- 
ises, preliminary reports and other data published at frequent or regular intervals, 
important U. S. Government departments, bureaus and agencies; with notes indi- 
iting which releases are of permanent value and which may be discarded. Prepared 
Washington, D.C., chapter of the Special Libraries Assoc. (New York: Special 
Libraries Assoc. 1942. Pp. v, 87. $2.) 
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PERIODICALS 


Economic Theory; General Works 


AGRAMONTE, R. Marti y el mundo de lo colectivo. Rev. Mexicana de Soc., Fourth Quarter 


1941. Pp. 28. 
Bioom, G. F. Technical progress, costs and rent. Economica, Feb., 1942. Pp. 13. 
pe Cesare, E. A. Evolucién de la légica. Rev. de Ciencias Econ., Dec., 1941. Pp. ¢ 


CLEMENCE, R. and Doopy, F. S. Modern economics and the introductory course, Ap 
Econ Rev., June, 1942. Pp. 14. 


Dr1arD, D. Gesell’s monetary theory of social reform. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1942. Py 


———. Keynes and Proudhon. Jour. Econ. Hist., May, 1942. Pp. 14. 


EcHAVARRIA, J. M. Reconstruccion de la ciencia social. Rev. Mexicana de Soc., Fourt! 


Quarter, 1941. Pp. 22. 


EzekKIEL, M. Statistical investigations of saving, consumption, and investment. II. An 
Econ. Rev., June, 1942. Pp. 36. 


GitBert, M. Measuring national income as affected by the war. Jour. Am. Stat. Asso 
June, 1942. Pp. 13. 


Gruser, E. Factores psicolégicos en la economia universal. Rev. de Ciencias Econ., D 
1941. Pp. 16. 


Kateck!, M. “Degree of monopoly”—a comment. Econ. Jour., April, 1942. Pp 


LunosBerc, G. A. La maturaleza de las leyes sociologicas. Rev. Mexicana de Soc., Fourt 
Quarter, 1941. Pp. 14. 


LusHer, D. W. The structure of interest rates and the Keynesian theory of interest. Jour 
Pol. Econ., April, 1942. Pp. 8. 


MacuH up, F. Competition, pliopoly and profit. Part I. Economica, Feb., 1942. Pp. 23 


MArovez, J., translator. El “Dialogo” de Alberto Struzzi. El Trimestre Econ., Apr 
June, 1942. Pp. 34. 


Paryt, M. Interest rates in the managed economy. Jour. Land and Pub. Util. Econ., Fel 
1942. Pp. 8. 


RoTHscHILD, K. W. The degree of monopoly. Economica, Feb., 1942. Pp. 16 


Economic History 
Bromserc, B. The origin of banking: religious finance in Babylonia. Jour. Econ. Hist 
May, 1942. Pp. 12. 


Monpvorro, R. Espiritu revolucionario y conciencia historica. Rev. Mexicana de 5 
Fourth Quarter, 1941. Pp. 16. 


Nertson, H. Early English woodland and waste. Jour. Econ. Hist., May, 1942. Pp 


REzNeck, S. The influence of depression upon American opinion, 1857-1879 Jour. Econ 
Hist., May, 1942. Pp. 23. 
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coovitte, W. C. State policy and the French glass industry, 1640-1789. Quart. Jour. Econ., 
May, 1942. Pp. 26. 
A. E. Indentured servants: new light on some of America’s “first” families. 
Econ. Hist., May, 1942. Pp. 14. 


vervsteIn, H. R. Land hunger and nationalism in the Ukraine, 1905-1917. Jour. Econ. 
May, 1942. Pp. 12. 


ut. C. W. American economic preparations for war, 1914-1917 and 1939-1941. 
synadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sci., May, 1942. Pp. 19. 


Economic Systems; National Economies 


W. Four years of wartime China’s industrial progress. China Quart., Summer, 
Pp 11. 


H. D. Economic reconstruction in wartime China. Harvard Bus. Rev., Summer, 


B. C. Ley agraria Argentina. Rev. Mexicana de Soc., Fourth Quarter, 1941. Pp. 19. 
F. W. Fichte and national socialism. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., June, 1942. Pp. 11. 
H. H. The fifth year of China’s financial front. China Quart., Summer, 1941. Pp. 15. 
\aver, C. On the intellectual origin of national socialism. Soc. Research, May, 1942. Pp. 23. 
H. W. The German war economy. V. Econ. Jour., April, 1942. Pp. 19. 
z, G. W. Australia in the United Nations. Pacific Affairs, June, 1942. Pp. 21. 
1 political primer. Far East. Survey, April 20, 1941. Pp. 8. 
ind strategy in the war in Russia. Foreign Affairs, July, 1942. Pp. 28. 
Soviet Far East and the Pacific war. Far East. Survey, May 4, 1942. Pp. 3. 


Statistics; Economic Mathematics; Accounting 


M. Statistical measurement of price flexibility. Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1942. 


E. C. The new Federal Reserve Board index of production. Econ. Jour., April, 
Pp. 3 


\. Z. The independent auditor's review of internal control. Jour. Accountancy, 
Pp. 14. 


J. L. The accounting profession in war. Jour. Accountancy, May, 1942. Pp. 7. 


W. E. On a classification of the problems of statistical inference. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., June, 1942. Pp. 12. 


iT, C. E. El instituto inter-americano de estadistica. Rev. de Ciencias Econ., Jan., 


G. N. Wartime accounting. Jour. Accountancy, May, 1942. Pp. 28. 


M. A. The application of the theory of linear hypotheses to the coefficient of 
f demand. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1942. Pp. 5. 


\ 


\. Proposal for revision of “Agricultural Statistics.’ Jour. Farm Econ., May, 1942. 


McPuerson, J. C. Mathematical operations with punched cards. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
June, 1942 Pp. 7. 


J.S. A critical appraisal of business statistics. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1942. 


12. Pp. 12 
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ScHuLtz, T. W. and Brown ez, O. H. Two trials to determine expectation models 


appli- 
cable to agriculture. Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1942. Pp. 10. on 


SrecEL, I. H. Index-number differences: geometric means. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June 
1942. Pp. 4. 


Sitva, B. Métodos de estimativa das rendas publicas. Rev. do Servico Publico, March, 104) 
Pp. 4. 


SMOLENSKY, P. Andlisis delas ganancias y pérdidas en el seguro. Rev. de Ciencias Econ 
Dec., 1941. Pp. 9. 


STAEHLE, H. The measurement of statistical cost functions: an appraisal of some recon; 
contributions. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1942. Pp. 13. 


WERNTZz, W. W. The new OFA financial reporting forms. N.A.C.A. Bull., May 1, 1942 Pp 
18. 


Explanation of principles for determination of costs under government contracts. Jour 
Accountancy, June, 1942. Pp. 14. 


O.P.A. financial reporting program. Jour. Accountancy, June, 1942. Pp. 2. 


Should the term “surplus” be eliminated? American Institute of Accountants Committee op 
Accounting Procedure. Jour. Accountancy, May, 1942. Pp. 7. 


Wholesale prices in 1940. Part IV. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., 1941. Pp. 17. 


Business Cycles and Fluctuations 


Banos, R. B. Wage reductions and employment. Jour. Pol. Econ., April, 1942. Pp. 21 


FRANKEL, H. Quantitative and qualitative full employment. Bull., Inst. of Stat., Oxford, 
Nov. 1, 1941. Pp. 5. 


FRANKEL, S. H. Consumption, investment and war expenditure in relation to the South 
African national income. So. African Jour. Econ., Dec., 1941. Pp. 4. 


FRIEDMAN, M. The inflationary gap—discussion. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1942. Pp. 7 
GreBLER, L. Housing policy and the building cycle. Rev. Econ. Stat., May, 1942. Pp. 9 


Hussarp, J. C. A model of the forty-month or trade cycle. Jour. Pol. Econ., April, 1942 
Pp. 29. 


Katecki, M. War-time changes in employment and the wage bill. Bull., Inst. of Stat 
Oxford, Sept. 20, 1941. Pp. 5. 


Koopmans, T. The dynamics of inflation. Rev. Econ. Stat., May, 1942. Pp. 13. 


NERLOVE, S. H. War expansion and price in inflation. Jour. Bus. Univ. Chicago, April, 1942 
Pp. 36. 


SaLanT, W. A. The inflationary gap. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1942. Pp. 7. 
Viner, J. Inflation: menace or bogey? Yale Rev., Summer, 1942. Pp. 19. 


Public Finance; Fiscal Policy; Taxation 


Brown, R. C. The present status of multiple taxation of intangible property. Michigan Law 
Rev., April, 1942. Pp. 25. 


BuEHLER, A. G. Discriminations in federal taxation of state and iocal government securitie: 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., April, 1942. Pp. 11. 


FELLNER, W. War finance and inflation. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1942. Pp. 20. 


GitBert, D. W. Taxation and economic stability. Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1942. Pp. 24 
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Kareckt, M. Recent trends in the financial situation. Bull., Inst. of Stat., Oxford, Dec. 13, 
1041 Pp 

acon, H. L. Payments in lieu of state and local taxes. So. Econ. Jour., April, 1942. Pp. 11. 

G. O. The British treatment of capital gains. Jour. Accountancy, June, 1942. Pp. 6. 


\risENHOLDER, R. Taxation of annuity contracts under federal income tax. Michigan Law 
Rey., May, 1942. Pp. 36. 


Vis, M. C. American government finance, 1930-1940. So. African Jour. Econ., Dec., 1941. 


Mortara, G. A pressao tributdria no Brasil medida com o auxilio dos resultados provisérios 
censo demografico de 1940. Rev. do Servico Publico, March, 1942. Pp. 8. 


Morton, W. A. Taxes and loans in war finance. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., May, 1942. Pp. 6. 
C. B. War finance and state tax revenue. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., April, 1942. Pp. 4. 


RanpatL, R. J. War finance and the South African war budgets, 1940-1941. So. African 
Jour. Econ., Dec., 1941. Pp. 13. 


RarcHrorD, B. U. New forms of state debts. So. Econ. Jour., April, 1942. Pp. 20. 
R A. M. Principios generales de finanzas. Rev. de Ciencias Econ., Feb., 1942. Pp. 19. 
Sumons, H. C. Hansen on fiscal policy. Jour. Pol. Econ., April, 1942. Pp. 36. 


x, T. G. Review of recommendations for revision of the internal revenue code. 
Accountancy, June, 1942. Pp. 16. 


British white peper: The text of a British Government White Paper (Cmd. 6347) presented 
to Parliament on April 14 last [1942] by the Financial Secretary to the British Treasury 
inder the title: “An Analysis of the Sources of War Finance and an Estimate of the 
Vational Income and Expenditure in 1938, 1940, and 1941.” Fed. Res. Bull., June, 1942. 

Money and Banking; Short-Term Credit 
Anas, G. El valor de la moneda, El Trimestre Econ., April-June, 1942. Pp. 13. 
Hicks, J. R. The monetary theory of D. H. Robertson. Economica, Feb., 1942. Pp. 5. 
L. B. Germany as Europe’s banking centre. Canadian Banker, April, 1942. Pp. 9. 
J. H. War's effects on consumer lending. Bankers Mag., May, 1942. Pp. 8. 


REEDMAN, J. N. Gold and post-war currency standards. So. African Jour. Econ., Dec., 
Pp. 21. 


Rooxey, R. G. How the war affects bank investment policy. Bankers Mag., June, 1942. 


Wusvr, C. B. Bank factoring of accounts receivable. Bankers Mag., June, 1942. Pp. 6. 
Bank credit and war finance. Fed. Res. Bull., June, 1942. Pp. 7. 
Regulation of consumer credit. Fed. Res. Bull., May, 1942. Pp. 11. 


International Trade, Finance and Economic Policy 


ALarcon, A. Una nota a la obra del Dr. Gottfried Haberler “El Comercio Internacional.” 
El Trimestre Econ., April-May, 1942. Pp. 8. 


BiakeLy, R. J. The Midwest and the war. Foreign Affairs, July, 1942. Pp. 15. 
Connuirre, J. B. The disposal of agricultural surpluses. Jour. Farm Econ., May, 1942. Pp. 


Dexter, L. A. Implications of supranational federation. Am. Sociological Rev., June, 1942. 
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Extiott, G. A. Price ceilings and international trade theory. Canadian Jour. Econ, anj 
Pol. Sci., May, 1942. Pp. 11. 


Guerra, R. Sugar: index of Cuban-American co6peration. Foreign Affairs, July, 1942. Pp, ; 
Hatasi, A. International monetary coéperation. Soc. Research, May, 1942. Pp. 21. 


Imizcoz, D. L. Algunos aspectos econdmicos de Bolivia vinculados a la Argentina. Rev. & 
Ciencias Econ., Feb., 1942. Pp. 17. 


Jounson, A. The coming organization for peace. Soc. Research, May, 1942. Pp. 10. 


MacBrive, H. L. Export and import associations as instruments of national policy. Po) 
Sci. Quart., June, 1942. Pp. 25. 


MarsH, D. B. The scope of the theory of international trade under monopolistic competi. 
tion. Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1942. Pp. 12. 


NaTHAN, R. S. Geopolitics and Pacific strategy. Pacific Affairs, June, 1942. Pp. 10. 


Ormepo, A. L. Algunos aspectos de la balanza Mexicana de pagos. El Trimestre Econ 
April-June, 1942. Pp. 38. 


PoLk, J. Future of frozen foreign funds. Am. Econ. Rev., June, 1942. Pp. 17. 
DE Los Rios, F. South American perplexities. Foreign Affairs, July, 1942. Pp. 13. 


Scuirr, E. Dutch foreign-trade policy and the infant-industry argument for protection 
Jour. Pol. Econ., April, 1942. Pp. 11. 


Urouivi, V. L. Ensayo sobre el comercio exterior de Mexico. El Trimestre Econ., April 
June, 1942. Pp. 34. 


Wik, K. International administrative regulation: the case of rubber. Am. Pol. Sci. Rey 
April, 1942. Pp. 15. 
Business Finance; Insurance; Investments; Securities Markets 


BaLtpwin, W. H. The McKesson & Robbins reorganization. Harvard Bus. Rev., Summer 
1942. Pp. 9. 


BENJAMIN, H. S. The Dow theory of stock prices. Soc. Research, May, 1942. Pp. 21 


Carson, R. M. Current phases of derivative actions against directors. Michigan Law Rey 
June, 1942. Pp. 36. 


Epwarps, G. W. The myth of the security affiliate. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1942. Pp. 8 


Harotp, G. The savings and loan association as a refuge for trust funds. Jour. Bus. Univ 
Chicago, April, 1942. Pp. 18. 


Kaptan, M. A method of analyzing the elements of foreclosure risk. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc 
June, 1942. Pp. 9. 


Morrone, S. G. Organizacién de la contabilidad patrimonial en la gran empresa. Rev. de 
Ciencias Econ., Feb., 1942. Pp. 14. 


Wacutet, S. B. Certain observations on seasonal movements in stock prices. Jour. Bus 
Univ. Chicago, April, 1942. Pp. 10. 

WeIssMAN, R. L. A plan for financing small business. Bankers Mag., June, 1942. Pp. 4 

SEC interpretation of “holding company” and “affiliate” under the public utility holding 
company act. Yale Law Jour., April, 1942. Pp. 10. 


Public Control of Business; Public Administration; 
National Defense and War 


BENHAM, F. Wartime control of prices. Economica, Feb., 1942. Pp. 6. 


Boswortu, K. A. Federal-state administrative relations in the regulation of public service 
enterprises, Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., April, 1942. Pp. 26. 
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C._H. The price-fixing policy of wartime China. China Quart., Summer, 1941. Pp. 11. 


s, J. R. Legislative and administrative reasoning in economics. Jour. Farm Econ., 

1942 Pp 23. 

erauLp, S. Am industrialist’s reflections on the future relations of government and 
Econ. Jour., April, 1942. Pp. 17. 

R. E. Constitutional law in 1940-41. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., April, 1942. Pp. 27 


American government and politics: pressure groups. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., 
D June 1942 Pp. 11. 


G. N. The production requirements plan. Jour. Accountancy, June, 1942. Pp. 7. 
kK 


K. Antitrust during national emergencies. I. Michigan Law Rev., May, 1942 


(ntitrust during national emergencies. I1. Michigan Law Rev., June, 1942. Pp. 39. 
roawke. H. Esboco histérico do desenvolvimento das corpora coes governamentais nos 
k BE. U. U. Rev. do Servico Publico, March, 1942. Pp. 4. 

‘-cttn, R. P. and Horme, S. A. An approach to postwar planning. Harvard Bus. Rev., 
immer, 1942. Pp. 14. 

Hares, C. G 


The legal and social philosophy of Justice Brandeis. Jour. Soc. Philos., 
12. Pp. 19. 


M. General rationing. Bull., Inst. of Stat., Oxford, Jan. 11, 1941. Pp. 6. 
sp, B. S. The effects of the war on the concept of national interest. Canadian Jour 
nd Pol. Sci., May, 1942. Pp. 16. 


R. O racionamento. Rev. do Servico Publico, Feb., 1942. Pp. 6. 
E. M 


H. Some notes on point rationing. Rev. Econ. Stat., May, 1942. Pp. 4. 

G. Developments in the conflict of laws, 1902-1942. Michigan Law Rev., 

Pp. 25. 

J. H. Priorities and allocation. Harvard Bus. Rev., Summer, 1942. Pp. 9. 

Paz, L. R. Lacontaduria general de la nacién como tribunal de cuentas. Rev. de Ciencias 

Jan., 1942. Pp. 30. 

G. W. Administration of the Montana unfair practices act. Jour. Bus. Univ. Chicago, 
042. Pp. 20. 


P. B. Procedure in emergency price fixing. Michigan Law Rev., May 1942. Pp. 32. 
‘BAUM, E. M. War economics: a bibliographical approach. Economica, Feb., 1942 
EBIER, L. F. American government and politics; organization of the executive 
the national government; changes between November 15, 1941 and March 31, 
Pol. Sci. Rev., June, 1942. Pp. 10. 
) “processus” do estado moderno. Rev. do Servico Publico, Feb., 1942. Pp. 6. 


R. War-time control of prices in South Africa. So. African Jour. Econ., Dec., 1941. 


E. P. P. Promocao por 


4ciéncia. Rev. do Servico Publico, Feb., 1942. Pp. 20. 
H. Democracy and social controls in industry. Am. Sociological Rev., April, 


J. Rationing and surplus goods. Bull., Inst. of Stat., Oxford, Nov. 1, 1941. Pp. 3. 
E.R 


and Linrorp, R. J. War-time price control and price movements in an 
nomy: Australia, 1914-20 and 1939-40. Rev. Econ. Stat., May, 1942. Pp. 12. 
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Marketing; Domestic Trade 
DaMERON, K. Information in advertising. Harvard Bus. Rev., Summer, 1942. Pp, 14. 
Martin, C. Injunctive relief against false advertising. Am. Law. School Rev., May, 194) 
P28. 
Reep, V. D. Business uses of data by census tracts and blocks. Jour. Am. Stat, Asso, 
June, 1942. Pp. 7. 
ROTHSCHILD, K. W. A note on advertising. Econ. Jour., April, 1942. Pp. 10. 


Worre, H. D. Dispersion of consumer purchases among competing retail outlets. Jour 
Bus. Univ. Chicago, April, 1942. Pp. 6. 


Worswick, G. D. N. Rational retailing in war-time. Bull., Inst. of Stat., Oxford, Sept. 29 
1941. Pp. 8. 
Mining; Manufacturing; Construction 


Boser, W. C. The construction industry after the war. Harvard Bus. Rev., Summer, 194) 
Pp. 10. 


DICKERMAN, A. B. Wastepaper. Harvard Bus. Rev., Summer, 1942. Pp. 13. 
GorMan, W. J. The mineral industry of Canada. Canadian Banker, April, 1942. Pp. 9 
MacManon, A. W. and Ditrmar, W. R. The Mexican oil industry since expropriation 
II. Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 1942. Pp. 28. 
Transportation; Communication; Public Utilities 


Bonsricut, J. C. Power aspects of the St. Lawrence waterway. Canadian Jour. Econ. and 
Pol. Sci., May, 1942. Pp. 10. 


CHIANELLI, P. El precio y costo de transporte automotor en la Argentina. I. Rev. de 
Ciencias Econ., Nov., 1941. Pp. 25. 

——. El precio y costo de transporte automotor en la Argentina. II. Rev. de Ciencias 
Econ., Dec., 1941. Pp. 10. 


Gates, J. E. Forecasting the demand for electric energy. Jour. Land and Pub. Util. Econ 
Feb., 1942. Pp. 5. 


Harseson, R. S. Public utility regulation: a new chapter. Harvard Bus. Rev., Summer 
1942. Pp. 12. 


Jones, H. F. The relation of large scale production to certain costs of electric utilities in 
the United States. Jour. Land and Pub. Util. Econ., Feb., 1942. Pp. 11. 


Ketso, H. Inland waterway carriers. Jour. Land and Pub. Util. Econ., Feb., 1942. Pp. § 
Public utility rate regulation: the end of the rule of Smyth v. Ames. Yale Law Jour 
April, 1942. Pp. 7. 
Agriculture; Forestry; Fisheries 


Benepict, M. R. Schisms in agricultural policy: agriculture as a commercial industry com- 
parable to other branches of the economy. Jour. Farm Econ., May, 1942. Pp. 21. 


CANNING, J. B. Schisms in agricultural policy: rescue programs and managed agricultura 
progress. Jour. Farm Econ., May, 1942. Pp. 16. 


Ezexiet, M. Schisms in agricultural policy: the shift in agricultural policy toward humon 
welfare. Jour. Farm Econ., May, 1942. Pp. 14. 

Furmer, J. L. Relationship of the cycle in yields of cotton and apples to solar ana 5) 
radiation. Quart. Jour. Econ., May, 1942. Pp. 21. 


Hopces, J. A. Forty years of farm management research. Jour. Farm Econ., May, ! 
Pp. 10. 
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epman, R. E. and PascHAt, J. L. Integrating the use of irrigated and grazing land in 
northern Great Plains. Jour. Land and Pub. Util. Econ., Feb., 1942. Pp. 11. 


- S. The effect of war on the sugar industry. Bull., Inst. of Stat., Oxford, Nov. 1, 1941. 


R. W. and MacFartang, D. L. The scale of operations in agriculture. Jour. Farm 
May, 1942. Pp. 14. 

KELE, R. Obstacles to agricultural production expansion. Jour. Farm Econ., May, 

Pp. 16 


wann, R. The war and the wheat market. Jour. Bus. Univ. Chicago, April, 1942. Pp. 9. 


Economic Geography; Regional Planning; Urban Land; Housing 
rra, C. A. A quarter century of land economics. Jour. Land and Pub. Util. Econ., 
1942. Pp. 3. 
Maver, H. M. Patterns and recent trends of Chicago’s outlying business centers. Jour. 
{and Pub. Util. Econ., Feb., 1942. Pp. 13. 
;, M. H. Housing and the increase in population. Mo. Lab. Rev., April, 1942. Pp. 12. 
Ii. W. A sociological approach to the study and practice of American regionalism. 
Social Forces, May, 1942. Pp. 12. 
G. S. and Jounson, H. A. Zoning land for recreation. Jour. Land and Pub. 


Util Econ., Feb., 1942. Pp. 11. 


Labor and Industrial Relations 


The adjudication of collective labor disputes in Italy. Quart. Jour. Econ., 


ADAMS J 
May, 1942. Pp. 19. 
., W. Labor in transition to a war economy. Mo. Lab. Rev., April, 1942. Pp. 26. 
A. L. Relative wages and earnings in different occupations. 1: Wage rates. Bull., 
of Stat., Oxford, Dec. 13, 1941. Pp. 7. 
Rev., 


B. Company unions under the national labor relations act. Michigan Law 
April, 1942. Pp. 25. 
D. Q. Strikes in 1941. Mo. Lab. Rev., May, 1942. Pp. 22. 
N. N. and YAamey, B. S. An enquiry into some effects of a wage determination 
irahamstown. So. African Jour. Econ., Dec., 1941. Pp. 7. 
Gotven, C. S. and RutrensBerc, H. J. Union participation: key to greater productivity. 
Advanced Manag., April-June, 1942. Pp. 6. 
Katz, I, Garr, J. C. and Ramspeck, R. Labor law symposium. Am. Law School Rev., 
April, 1942. Pp. 25. 
McNatt, E. B. Wage policy in the defense program. So. Econ. Jour., April, 1942. Pp. 9. 
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luvenile employment in Germany; the policy of government. Internat. Lab. Rev., May, 
Pp Q 

The war and merchant seamen. 1. Internat. Lab. Rev., May, 1942. Pp. 9. 

ulation of labor in New Zealand. Mo. Lab. Rev., April, 1942. Pp. 10. 


Wartime regul 


Social Insurance; Relief; Pensions; Public Welfare 
BiLLiG, T. C. Social security and the soldier—a problem in national defense. Am. Law. 
School Rev., May, 1942. Pp. 6. 
GALE, J. G. The problems and prospects of social security in Argentina. Internat. Lab. 
Rey May, 1942. Pp. 2 
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Rapzinowicz, L. The influence of economic conditions on crime. II. Sociological Re 
July-October, 1941. Pp. 15. 

Social security in the United States, 1940-41. Internat. Lab. Rev., May, 1942. Pp, g, 


Consumption; Income Distribution; Codperation 


ApamMson, W. M. Measurement of income in small geographic areas. So. Econ. Jo 
April, 1942. Pp. 14. 


Bercson, A. Distribution of the earnings bill among industrial workers in the Soviet Union 


March, 1928; October, 1934. Jour. Pol. Econ., April, 1942. Pp. 23. 


GREEN, R. Social reconstruction by the regulation of incomes. Econ. Jour., April, 194) 


Pp. 8. 


Hacpern, D. B. The co-operative movement since the outbreak of war. Bull., Inst. of Sta: 
Oxford, Oct. 11, 1941. Pp. 7. 


NATHAN, O. Consumption in Germany during the period of rearmament. Quart. Jour 


Econ., May, 1942. Pp. 36. 
Rice, F. R. and Hosss, E. C. Analysis of increases in living costs, August, 1939 to Decem 
ber, 1941. Mo. Lab. Rev., April, 1942. Pp. 10. 
Population; Migration; Vital Statistics 


Cuartes, E. The trend of fertility in Prince Edward Island. Canadian Jour. Econ 
Pol. Sci., May, 1942. Pp. 34. 


DuncomsE, H. L., Jr. Population changes and their effects. Harvard Bus. Rev., Summer 
1942. Pp. 9. 


FRAENKEL, M. The importance of hospital morbidity data for the community. Jour. An 
Stat. Assoc., June, 1942. Pp. 7. 


Hitt, H. L. and Smiru, T. L. Population redistribution in Louisiana, Social Forces, May 
1942. Pp. 8. 


Livety, C. E. Adjustment of population to rural resources in Missouri. Jour. Land and 
Pub. Util. Econ., Feb., 1942. Pp. 10. 


SHAUL, J. R. H. Southern Rhodesia life tables, No. 1 (European). So. African Jour. Econ 
Dec., 1941. Pp. 13. 


Sistey, E. Some demographic clues to stratification. Am. Sociological Rev., June, 1942 
Pp. 9. 


WacHENHEIM, H. Hitler’s transfers of population in eastern Europe. Foreign Affairs, July 
1942. Pp. 14. 
Unclassified Items 


Ma.inowsky, B. Un analisis antropologico de la guerra. Rev. Mexicana de Soc., Fourth 
Quarter, 1941. Pp. 31. 


Nunez, L. M. vy. The integration of social research in the Americas. Am. Sociological 
Rev., April, 1942. Pp. 10. 


Peake, C. H., compiler. War and peace in the Pacific: a classified and annotated bibliog 
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NOTES 


Some doubt was raised as to the possibility of holding the Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting of 
‘he American Economic Association owing to restrictions on travel. After consulting officials 
¢ the Office of Defense Transportation and conferring with officers of other associations in 
Allied Social Sciences group, decision has been taken to hold the December meetings as 
led. The place of the meetings is Cleveland, Ohio, and the time from Monday eve- 


av. December 28, through Thursday afternoon, December 31. 


the 


The following names have recently been added to the membership of the AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION : 


\dams, I. G., F. E. No. 263, College Station, Texas. 
E. R., Jr., 3264 Van Hazen St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Raran, P. A., Division of Research, Office of Price Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Bedell, C. O., The Fair, Chicago, Ill. 
Bond, E. A., Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co., 725 13th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Bovet, E. D., 2960 Newark St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Bowler, J. F., 4821 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Ruechel, H. T., College of Econ. and Bus., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Bullock, P., Jr., 1623A Fremont Ave., South Pasadena, Calif. 
hau, Y. P., 706 Jackson St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Chlepner, B. S., 2407 15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
lin, D. H., Department of Economics, New York University, Washington Square, New 
York City 
s, R. M., College of Bus. Admin., Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Degler, C. M., Department of Economics, University of New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 
Dirlam, J. B., 1909 Ringgold PI., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Domashevitsky, J., Department of Economics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Doody, F. S., 81 East St., Claremont, N.H. 
Dugan, J. E., School of Bus. Admin., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1, H. H., Federal Reserve Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 
tch, H. J., Apt. 304, 2801 15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
lwater, M., Department of Economics, Brown University, Providence, R.I. 
sordon, M. J., 1555 Grand Concourse, Bronx, New York City. 
Greenway, J. C., 30 Vesey St., New York City. 
Hartkemeier, H. P., 114 Business and Public Admin. Bldg., University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo 
Hines, L. G., Apt. D-21, 2024 Commonwealth Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Hochwald, W., Department of Economics, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hollander, Mrs. L. R., 1615 Kenyon St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Hough, L. S., 5400 Greenwood, Chicago, III. 
Jacobs, G. R., 2201 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Jansson, R. E., 731 Melrose St., Chicago, Ill. 
Kamarck, A. M., 2317 25th St., S.E., Washington, D.C. 
Kelley, J. W., 236 Bay State Rd., Boston, Mass. 
Kenely, M. L., Bradley Hills C. C., Bethesda, Md. 
Koller, E. F., University Farm, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 
K zlik, A., Office of Population Research, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. 
Larrabee, R. A., Tax Commission, Olympia, Wash. 
Levitan, Pvt. S., M. P. Det. Stat. Com., Camp Livingston, La. 
Master, M. H., 2052 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jaker 
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Mateyo, G. K., Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Ave., New York City 

Miller, A. R., Division of Research, Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, San Francisco 
Calif. 

Minsky, H. P., 40 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Nelson, G. N., 229 W. 43rd St., New York City. 

Nichols, L. D., Holly Hill, South Carolina. 

Ouchterlony of Kellie, Baron, 211 Piccadilly, London, W.1, England. 

Pechman, J., 120 C St., N.E., Washington, D.C. 

Perring, K., Bureau of Urban Research, Princeton University, Princeton, NJ. 

Petersen, K., Statistical Department, Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission, 80 Broad 
St., New York City. 

Plonsky, A., Palatine, Illinois. 

Rosen, G., 781 Fulton St., New York City. 

Serrano, E. E., Calle 8 Nc. 456, Vista Alegre, Santiago de Cuba, Cuba. 

Smith, A. H., 235 Grand Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

Snyder, B. J., 304 Old Lane, Dayton, Ohio. 

Soltar, E. B., 1329 Fort Stevens Dr., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Still, R. R., 1611 5th St., S., Nampa, Idaho. 

Sumberg, T. A., Board of Economic Warfare, Washington, D.C. 

Taylor, V. W., 131 S. Hanover St., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Vance, L. L., 119 South Hall, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Wald, H. P., 1432 Girard St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Waples, E. O., 304 Agriculture Hall, Madison, Wis. 

Weiner, C. M., 1417 N St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Wood, R. H., 36 Edwards PIl., Princeton, N.J. 


The National Research Council has recently issued the fourth edition of a Handbook o/ 
Scientific and Technical Societies and Institutions of the United States and Canada. The 
United States section contains information on 1,269 societies, associations, and similar or 
ganizations in the natural sciences and related fields, a number of more general organiza- 
tions and special institutions supporting scientific research, as well as the constituent or 
affiliated societies of the three other national research councils of the United States—the 
American Council of Learned Societies, the American Council on Education, and the Social 
Science Research Council. The Canadian section, compiled through the codperation of the 
National Research Council of Canada, contains information concerning 143 organizations 
The volume is for sale by the National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C., at $4.00 a copy. 

Worthy P. Stevens, of Washington, D.C., died May 17, 1942. 


Wendell Melville Strong, of New York, died March 30, 1942. 


Resignations and Appointments 


Ralph S. Alexander of the School of Business, Columbia University, is on leave of absence: 
for the year 1942-43, serving with the War Production Board. 

Clark Lee Allen, instructor in economics at Duke University, is with the Textile Division 
of the Office of Price Administration in Atlanta. 

J. Ellwood Amos of the department of finance at the University of Pittsburgh, has 
been promoted to associate professor. 

William C. Arther, instructor in advertising at the University of Pittsburgh, has been 
commissioned a Captain in the Army Air Corps and is stationed at Miami. 

Roy Ashmen, instructor in accounting and business administration at the Louisiana State 
University, is now a Lieutenant (j.g.) in the Naval Reserve, stationed at Jacksonville, 
Florida 

Jules Backman, instructor in the department of economics, New York University, has 
accepted a position as consultant with the Office of Price Administration. 

D. M. Beights, professor of accounting at the University of Florida, served as accountant 
for the Civil Service Commission in Washington during the past summer. 
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1942 
Rollin F. Bennett of the School of Business, Columbia University, has been granted 
sise eave of absence to continue his work with the War Production Board, Washington. 
T. C. Bigham has resigned as secretary and director of research of the Board of In- 
cation and Research, Washington, and will return to the University of Florida in 
SentemDer 


Robert Bingham, teaching fellow in economics at the University of Michigan, has joined 
Industries Section of the National Resources Planning Board. 

ard M. Bissell has been appointed associate professor of economics at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

srend E. Boer of the department of commerce at the University of Pittsburgh, has 
romoted to associate professor. 
Braden, assistant professor of economics at Indiana University, has been given 
.ye of absence and is now on the staff of the Combined Raw Materials Assignment Board. 
Harry G. Brainard, head of the department of economics at Southern Illinois Normal 
ii ty, has been granted a leave of absence to accept a position as senior business 
nalvct in the Rubber Products Branch, Industrial Manufacturing Price Division, of the 
fice of Price Administration. 
Victor Z. Brink of the Columbia University School of Business has been called into 

e as a Captain in the Army. 
Henry Brodie, senior assistant and part-time instructor in the department of economics, 


R 


New York University, has accepted a position as economist with the Office of Strategic 


Henry Buechel, who has served as lecturer in economics at the University of Washington 

luring part of last year, has been reappointed for the year 1942-43. 

e William F. Butler, instructor in economics at the University of Virginia, is associate 
nomist in the Division of Research and Statistics of the War Production Board. 
\jexander E. Cance has resigned as head of the department of economics at Massachusetts 

State College, but will remain during the duration of war as professor of economics. 
H. Peter Carstensen, instructor in marketing and public utilities at the University of 
Pit is with the Bureau of Ships, Navy Department, Washington. 


Lawrence Christenson of Indiana University is serving as regional price executive in 
the Office of Price Administration, in Chicago. 
William C. Cleveland has been granted leave of absence from Indiana University to 
ept a position as principal economist with the National Resources Planning Board. 


R. S. Cornish, formerly at Waynesburg College, has been appointed professor of finance 
r one year in the College of Business Administration of the University of Georgia. 


Mary M. Crawford has been promoted to assistant professor of economics at Indiana 


James Cross is now with the Office of Price Administration, Washington. 
Carl T. Crumrine, instructor in business administration at Louisiana State University, 
s resigned to accept a position with the Office of Price Administration, New Orleans. 


Sidney Davidson has left his work as teaching fellow in accounting at the University of 


Harvey Deinzer, teaching fellow in economics at the University of Michigan, has taken 
a position in the Fiscal Division of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Russell A. Dixon of the department of economics at the University of Pittsburgh 


is been promoted tc associate professor. 
H. Donovan, associate professor of economics at the University of Florida, is on leave 
hue serving as a Lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy. 


Helen Dorsey has been appointed instructor in the department of economics and business 
ministration at West Virginia University. 


Michigan to become an Ensign in the Naval Ordnance Department. | 
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; George A. Douglas has been appointed professor of economics and sociology at Sterling 
College. 

C. F. Dunham, professor of accounting at the University of Mississippi, taught account. 
ing at Louisiana State University during the 1942 summer session. 

Cecil Dunn has been appointed instructor in economics at Occidental College. 

Robert H. S. Eakens is now an economist with the Petroleum Branch in the Fuels Diy). 
sion of the Office of Price Administration. 

James S. Earley, associate professor of economics at the University of Wisconsin, hy 
been granted a year’s leave of absence to work with the Office of Price Administratioy 
Washington. 

Herman A. Ellis, assistant professor in the College of Business Administration, University 
of Georgia, has been given a leave of absence to take a teaching position on the staff of the 
United States Naval Training School at Indiana University. 

Paul T. Ellsworth, professor of economics at the University of Wisconsin, has beer 
granted an indefinite leave of absence to serve with the Board of Economic Warfare, Wash. 
ington. 

Elmer D. Fagan of Stanford University taught courses in economics and public finane 
at the University of Washington summer session. 

Allan J. Fisher has resigned as assistant professor of business administration at the Uni 
versity of Maryland to accept a position at the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Leo Fishman, junior assistant in the department of economics at New York University 
has accepted a position as economist with the War Production Board. 

Dorsey Forrest has been appointed an instructor in business organization at the Oh 
State University. 

Louis O. Foster, assistant professor of economics at Western Reserve University 
joined the Office of Price Administration, Washington, as senior business analyst in the 
Rubber Products Division. 

Robert W. French, assistant professor of business administration and assistant director 
of the Bureau of Business Research of Louisiana State University, has been promoted to 
associate professor and continues as assistant director of the Bureau. 

Morris Friedberg has been appointed professor of economics and chairman of the 
department of economics and sociology at Simmons College. 

Philip L. Gamble has been promoted to professor of economics and has been 4 
pointed head of the department of economics at Massachusetts State College. 

E. A. Gaumitz, associate professor of insurance at the University of Wisconsin, ! 
been granted a leave of absence to serve as chief economist of the Chicago Regiona 
Office of the Office of Price Administration and also as State Price Officer for Minnesot 
with headquarters at St. Paul. 

Henry Glass, junior assistant in the department of economics at New York University 
has accepted a position as associate economist with the Office of Price Administratior 

Robert E. Graham, acting associate professor of economics at the University of Vir 
ginia, has been called to service in the Army as Lieutenant of Infantry. 

Harold M. Groves, professor of economics is returning to the University of Wisconsin 
this fall after serving as a consultant to the Treasury Department, Washington. 

William Haber, professor of economics at the University of Michigan, who has been 
assisting the Director of the Budget on problems of compensation and pensions, is now 
director of the Division of Planning of the War Manpower Commission. 

Morrison Handsaker, acting chairman of the department of economics at Occidental 
College, has been serving part-time as a mediation officer for the War Labor Board. 

Clifford Hardin, formerly extension specialist in agricultural marketing at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been promoted to assistant professor of agricultural economic 

Robert D. Haun, professor of accounting at the University of Kentucky, has been 
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nted a year’s leave of absence to serve as Price Executive with the Office of Price 
\dministrat in Louisville. 
Michael A. Heilperin has been appointed associate professor of economics at Hamilton 
eve, for the year 1942-43. 


Robert Henderson of Ohio State University has been appointed to an instructorship 
. marketing at the University of Kansas. 
W. Braddock Hickman, who has been a member of the Institute for Advanced Study, 


yn, during the past year, will become a research associate for the National Bureau 
mic Research in the fall. 
Richard Huber has been promoted to associate professor of economics in the Col- 
f Economics and Business at the University of Washington. 

Stanley F. Jablonski, assistant professor of accounting at the Erie Center, University of 
burgh, will come to the Pittsburgh campus as assistant professor in accounting for 
year 1942-43. 

Keith W. Johnson resigned his position as instructor in economics at Franklin and 

Marshall College to become an assistant economic analyst with the Construction Staff 

‘ the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington. 
yd Johnson has reigned as instructor at the University of Florida to accept a posi- 

th the Atlanta regional office of the Office of Price Administration. 


ert H. Johnson is on leave of absence from the department of economics and 
ness administration of West Virginia University and has accepted a position as econo- 
th the War Production Board, Washington. 

Karl W. Kapp, instructor in the department of economics at New York University, has 
epted a position as consultant with the Office of Strategic Services. 

rrest E. Keller, associate professor of economics at West Virginia University is on 

absence, serving as economist with the War Production Board, Washington. 

{rthur Kemp, formerly senior assistant and part-time instructor in the department 


ics of New York University, has accepted an instructorship in economics at 
e University. 
Fred O. Kiel has returned to his position as assistant professor of marketing at the 
ersity of New Mexico. 


Charles C. Killingsworth has been appointed instructor in economics at the Johns 


University. 


\. Kohler taught accounting at Louisiana State University during the 1942 
session. 


ird Landry, formerly of Amherst College and the University of Chicago, has been 
nstructor in economics at Beloit College. 


Richard A. Lester will resume his teaching duties at Duke University in September after 
ive of absence for service in the government. 


\. Leyden, instructor in accounting at the College of Business Administration 
of Georgia, has resigned to take a position at Rider College. 


Victor M. Longstreet has been granted military leave by the Board of Governors of 


the Federal Reserve System, where he was chief of the banking section of the Division of 


esearch and Statistics, to accept a commission as Captain in the Army Air Forces, with 
\nalysis and Plans Branch of the Matériel Command. 

\. N. Larig of the University of Washington taught accounting in the summer session 
t ol of Business Administration at the University of Texas. 

David W. Lusher has been advanced to the rank of assistant professor at Bowdoin 
ege 


Mrs. Marion T. Lyndon, associate professor of distributive education in the School 


Business Administration, University of Tennessee, has resigned to accept a posi- 
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tion as chief of the Consumer Division of the Office of Price Administration in Nay, 
ville. 

Edmund F. Macdonald of the University of Virginia has been commissioned jp the 
Navy. 

Patrick M. Malin of Swarthmore College is serving as associate director of the fy. 
port Price Control Office of the Office of Price Administration. 

Charlotte Martin of Louisiana State University has been promoted to instructo; in 
secretarial science and will continue to supervise the practice office of the secretar 
science department. 

Edgar Martin has resigned as instructor in economics at Beloit College to ente 
the Army. 

James W. Martin, director of the Bureau of Business Research, University of Kep. 
tucky, was granted a leave of absence for the summer to work on tax problems with the 
Division of Tax Research, Treasury Department. 


ial 


Carl A. Marzani, senior assistant and part-time instructor in the department of ep. 
nomics, New York University, has accepted a position as economist with the Office 
Strategic Services. 

John E. Mason, formerly with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in a field posi- 
tion in Louisiana, is now an agricultural economist with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency, Washington. 

H. H. Maynard of Ohio State University is serving as chairman of the War Price and 
Rationing Board, 25-6. 

O. J. McDiarmid, on leave of absence from the College of William and Mary {or 
the second semester of the academic year 1941-42, has accepted a position as senior 
economic analyst with the joint War Production Committee for the United States and 
Canada. 

Marvin C. McFeaters has transferred from the Farm Credit Administration to the 
Office of Price Administration as a business economist. 

Clarence H. McGregor, formerly associate professor of commerce and industry a 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland, is now chief of the Industry Relations Unit 
of the Office of Price Administration, Washington. 

Francis E. McIntyre, recently promoted from assistant to associate professor, is on 
leave from Indiana University to serve as principal economist in the Requirements Sectior 
of the Lease-Lend Administration. 

Thomas F. McManus, who has been a lecturer in the department of economics 2t 
New York University, has accepted a position as principal economist with the Office 
Price Administration. 


Francisco A. Mendieta is dean of the recently organized School of Economics at the 


Central University of Nicaragua, where he is also professor of money, credit a 
banking. 
Robert Minor is now an economist in the Office of Price Administration for Ohio 
Royal E. Montgomery of Cornell University served as chairman of the arbitration 
board which met in New York during May to hear the issues of a wage dispute be- 
tween the freight handlers and the freight-forwarding companies. 


Bruce A. Morris has resigned as assistant professor of economics at Washington and 


Jefferson to accept a position with the Office of Price Administration. 


W. P. Mortenson of the agricultural economics department of the University of Wis 
consin is on leave of absence to work with the War Production Board. 


J. E. Morton, associate professor of statistics and economics at Knox College, spent 


the summer as a research associate with the National Bureau of Economic Research. 


Paul Nichols has been appointed instructor of economics at Denison University ! 
the year 1942-43. 


for 
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Nolen of Ohio State University is giving part-time service as a specialist in drug 
vndising in the Office of Price Administration. 

Frank C. Pierson of Swarthmore College is serving as chairman of the hosiery dyeing 
¢ industry and as special arbitrator for the National War Labor Board. 
Harold Read, associate professor of accounting at the University of Tennessee, 

ntered the Army as a Lieutenant. 

Raisty, professor of public administration, College of Business Administration 
University of Georgia, has resigned to accept a position in the Federal Reserve 
f Atlanta. 

L. Reierson, who has been a lecturer in the department of economics at New York 

ersitv, has been commissioned a Lieutenant in the Naval Air Corps and is sta- 

at Washington. 

rren A. Roberts, associate professor of economics at Western Reserve University, is 
eave while serving as a senior retailing merchandising price specialist with the 

f Price Administration, located in Cleveland. 

rve F. Rohrlich has been appointed instructor in the division of social studies 

veet Briar College beginning this fall. 

ird Salter, assistant professor of agricultural economics at the University of 

mn leave of absence for the current academic year. 
in R. Van Sant is with the Food Section of the War Production Board. 
ver Sarosi has accepted an appointment as associate professor of economics at Hart- 


schenkel is now teaching blind-flying in the Army Air Force. 
P. Schmidt of the University of Minnesota is serving as chairman of the 


ba Electrification Enquiry Commission, appointed by Premier John Bracken to 
1 post-war employment program and at the same time bring electric power 
ba farmers. 


irles H. Sheldon, instructor in transportation at the University of Washington, has 
da position as economist with the United States Maritime Commission, Wash- 


rd Silk, part-time instructor in economics at Duke University, has been in- 
nto the Army. 

Silver, junior assistant in the department of economics, New York University, 
epted a position with the Office of Price Administration. 
iben Slesinger, instructor in economics at the University of Pittsburgh, has been 
1 into the Army. 

Smithies, associate professor of economics at the University of Michigan, has 
ng as consultant with the British Empire Division of the Board of Economic 


R. Snavely of the University of Virginia was recently appointed chairman of 

Milk Commission of Virginia. Professor Snavely served as a member of the 
rom 1934-39 and as chairman in 1938-39. 

eph J. Spengler of Duke University has been named Price Executive for the 

eastern States, Office of Price Administration, and will be located at Atlanta. 

W. Spiegel has been promoted to associate professor of economics at Duquesne 


hn Y. Springer of Duke University has received a commission as Lieutenant in the 

| Reserve and is now in active service. 

ge D. Stevens has been given a leave of absence from his position as instructor 

Junior College and is employed by General Motors. 

Stites has retired from the position as chairman of the department of economics 
at Simmons College and has become professor emerita. 
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Paul Studenski of the department of economics, New York University, has accepts; 
a position as consultant with the Board of Economic Warfare. i 

Glenn W. Sutton, professor of finance in the College of Business Administration of 4, 
University of Georgia, has been given a leave of absence while serving as a Lieutenay 
in the Naval Reserve. - 

James H. Symons, formerly an instructor in the department of economics at Ney 
York University, has accepted a position with the College of New Rochelle. 

Philip E. Taylor, acting head of the department of economics at Trinity Colles 
Hartford, has been given a leave of absence to accept a position with the Bureau of Labo, 
Statistics as state price economist for Connecticut. 

W. Bayard Taylor, professor of finance at the University of Wisconsin, has been 
granted a leave of absence to serve as state price officer for Wisconsin, with headquarter 
at Milwaukee. 

Lawrence W. Towle, formerly associate professor of economics at Lawrence College has 
accepted a position as professor of economics and head of the department of economics a 
Trinity College, Hartford. 

John G. Turnbull, instructor in economics at Denison University, has been granted 
a leave of absence for the academic year 1942-43, to enable him to accept a fellowship 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Sidney Wachtel, junior assistant in the department of economics at New York Uni- 
versity, has accepted a position as economist with the Office of Price Administration 

Eliot Waples has been appointed an instructor in agricultural economics at Purdue 
University. 

R. L. Weissman is now with the Public Utilities Division of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

James M. Whittsett, formerly assistant professor of banking and finance at Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve University, is now a Lieutenant, stationed at Wright Field 
Dayton. 

Claire Wilcox is on leave from Swarthmore College to serve as director of the Industrial 
Materials Price Division of the Office of Price Administration. 

J. W. Wiley, instructor in economics at Purdue University, has been given leave 
absence to serve in the Chicago office of the Office of Price Administration. 
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THIRTY-NINTH LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
IN POLITICAL ECONOMY IN PROGRESS 
IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all members, 
: not regularly bound in the publications. A notation as to the earlier lists, extending 
from 1905 to 1927, may be found in the Review for September, 1927, page 574. Annual 
vets thereafter are to be found in the September number of the Review for each year. 
The present list specifies doctoral degrees conferred, doctoral dissertations completed and 
.cepted by the various universities, and the theses still in preparation. The last date 
. is the probable date of completion. In cases where the publishers of completed 
jissertations were given, this information has been reported. 

The list represents the status of the several theses on May 1, 1942, except for a few 
‘ems later reported as completed or published. 


Economic Theory; General Works 


Degrees Conferred 


Anpron, Ph.D., Illinois, 1942. Economic theory in the light of modern psy- 


» W. Lusner, Ph.D., Harvard, 1942. The structure of interest rates; a theoretical 
{ empirical. analysis of its characteristics and cyclical behavior. 

pH LAWRENCE McConne Lt, Ph.D., Iowa, 1941. The contribution of John A. Hobson 
nomic thought. 

» A. Merzter, Ph.D., Harvard, 1942. Interregional income generation. 

Haroto Mitton Somers, Ph.D., California, 1942. National income: a statistical and the- 

retical analysis. 

LELAND ELDRIDGE TRAYWIcCK, Ph.D., Illinois, 1942. Parallelisms in the economic ideas 
f Karl Marx and Thorstein Veblen. 
Ph.D., California, 1941. The problem of Malthus: an attempted 
nciliation of the rigidity of the “principle of population” with the flexibility of the 


period analysis. 


Theses Accepted and Completed 


RGE Hersert HILDEBRAND, Jr., A.B., California, 1934. The theory of markets and 
the problem of economic crises, from Quesnay to Marx: a study in the history of 
e c thought. 1942. Cornell. 


Theses in Preparation 
ey S. ALEXANDER, S.B., Harvard, 1936; A.M., 1938. Theory of resource utilization. 
Harvard. 
\mos L. ArcnisBaLp, A.B., California, 1936. The Ricardian socialists: economic doctrines 
nd programs of reform. 1942. California. 
AxeLson, A.B., Yale, 1919; A.M., Oklahoma, 1928. Process of savings and investment. 
3. Columbia. 


ERT R. Betser, Jr., A.B., Dartmouth, 1931; LL.B., Yale, 1934. Legal and economic 
aspects of the theory of depreciation. 1943. Columbia. 


ant 
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Jutio N. Berretton1, B.Com., British Columbia, 1937; M.S., Iowa State, 1938. Critic isos 
of empirical studies in the theories of production and distribution. 1945, Minnesota 
Rosert MitTcHett Biccs, A.B., Wayne, 1939; A.M., Michigan, 1940. The historical aspects 

of the development of the concept of capital. 1943. Michigan. 
YALE Brozen, A.B., Chicago, 1939. Some economic aspects of technological change. 10.) 
Chicago. : 
Avery B. Conan, A.B., Cornell, 1934; A.M., Columbia, 1942. The nature of competitio, 
1943. Columbia. 
RicHarp M. Davis. The concept of profits in contemporary economic literature. 194: 
Cornell. 
James Dincwatt, A.B., Queens, 1938; A.M., 1939. A history of English theories of + 
economic role of the state. 1942. Chicago. 
J. Facc Foster, B.S., East Texas State Teachers, 1935; M. Ed., Texas, 1938. Theor 
institutional adjustment. 1943. Texas. 
RicHARD SeBasTIAN Howey, S.B., Harvard, 1926; A.M., Southern California, 1929. 4 
history of the utility concept in economic theory. 1942. Chicago. 

LAWRENCE KecANn, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1935; M.A., Columbia, 103 
Problems related to the theory of production and capital. 1943. Columbia. 

J. L. Love, B.S. Ed., North Eastern State Teachers College of Missouri, 1932; M.A. Tex: 
1937. History of incremental cost-price theory. 1943. Texas. 

ArtHuR Epwarp Mace, Jr., A.B., Amherst, 1938. Economics of wage differentials, 
Chicago. 

Georce T. Matruews, A.B., Columbia, 1939; A.M., 1940. Economic ideas of the Frenc! 
philosophers. 1943. Columbia. 

HERBERT CARPENTER Morse, A.B., Oberlin, 1932; A.M., Columbia, 1941. Essays in th 
theory of trade. 1943. Columbia. 

RusseLt Toutmin NicuHots, A.B., DePauw, 1929, Theory and measurement of national 
income. 1942. Chicago. 

ALBERT RICHARD OXENFELDT, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1937; Columbia, 1938. New firms and 
free enterprise. 1942. Columbia. 

GerorcE SCHULLER, B.S., New York, 1931. Bargaining power in relation to the determina- 
tion of prices and incomes. 1942. Columbia. 

WittiAm H. SHaw, A.B., Columbia, 1930; A.M., 1931. Commodity flow and capital 
formation, 1879-1919, 1943. Columbia. 

ALLEN M. Srevers, A.B., Chicago, 1939; A.M., Columbia, 1941. Nomics and economic 
1943. Columbia. 

WILLIAM JorDAN JosepH SmitTH, A.B., Texas. Theories of capital formation between the 
two World Wars. 1943. Duke. 

James HartTMAnn Strauss, A.B., Grinnell, 1936; S.M., Iowa State, 1937. History and 
criticism of American theories of profit. 1942. Wisconsin. 

James H. Symons, A.B., Seton Hall, 1930; A.M., Columbia, 1937. The mature economy 11 
economic theory. 1944. New York. 

R. H. Van Vooruts. Borrowing your way into socialism: the economics of Pierre Josep) 
Proudhon. 1943. Duke. 

Cartes S. Wyanp, A.B., Pennsylvania State, 1929; A.M., 1934. The economics of re- 
placement demand. 1943. Columbia. 


Economic History 


Degrees Conferred 


Miron Burcrn, Ph.D., Harvard, 1941. The economic aspects of Argentine federalism 
1820-1852. 
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cer Hammonn, Ph.D., Harvard, 1941. Cotton industry of this century. 
Murray Havens, Ph.D., Duke, 1941. Laissez-faire in the United States during 


RALPH 
eteenth century depressions. 
rcoqas WALTER JOHNSON, Ph.D., Chicago, 1941. William Allen White defends America. 
+ Turopore Morcan, Ph.D., Harvard, 1941. Development of the Hawaiian econo- 
772 1876 


Theses Accepted and Completed 
Wruam C. Bactey, AB., Yale, 1930. Soil exhaustion, slavery, and the Civil War. 


Columoia. 
Derp A. CrowL, A.B., Swarthmore, 1936; A.M., Iowa, 1939. The critical period in Mary- 
1782-1787. 1942. Johns Hopkins. 
11am D1AmMonpb, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1937. President Wilson’s concept of American 
1042. Johns Hopkins. 
Rosert LoRENz, Dip. Agric., Breslau. The essential features of Germany’s agricultural 
. y from 1870 to 1937. 1941. Columbia. (Privately printed.) 


MarcaretT E. Martin, A.B., Barnard, 1933; A.M., Columbia, 1934. Merchants and trade 
the Connecticut River valley, 1750-1820. Columbia. (Published as a Smith College 

n History.) 
MarcareT RicHarps Passt, A.B., Vassar, 1931; A.M., Chicago, 1932. Some trends in 


e in the Connecticut River valley region of Massachusetts during the nineteenth 
Columbia. 


Theses in Preparation 


an E. Anpic, Com. Engineer, Prague, 1934. Czechoslovak contributions to America’s 

aki Columbia. 
H. Berx, A.B., Union, 1935; A.M., New York Teachers College, 1938; A.M.., 
Columbia, 1939. Public finance in Provence before the French Revolution. 1943. 


tr W. Betcuer, A.B., Oklahoma, 1932; A.M., 1932. Economic rivalry between St. 
Louis and Chicago, 1850-1880. 1943. Columbia. 
Marion D. Bonz, A.B., Rockford, 1928; A.M., Illinois, 1929. George M. Pullman and the 
Pullman Company. 1942. Chicago. 
KLIN W. Burton, B.A., Toronto, 1930; A.M., Harvard, 1933. The Canadian grain 
le. Toronto. 
r F. Campsett, A.B., Yale, 1939; A.M., Columbia, 1940. The New York business 
ty and politics. 1943. Columbia. 
ge Cuinn, A.B., Washington, 1940; A.M., 1942. Waterworks for public control in 
hinese history. 1943. Columbia. 
THeopore Conen, B.S.S., College of the City of New York, 1938; A.M., Columbia, 1939. 
Merchant capital in feudal Japan. 1943. Columbia. 
LG. Corton, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1937; MLS. in Ed., 1938; M.A., 
Columbia, 1940. Position of the laborer in French mercantilist thought, 1700-1750. 
Columbia. 
H. Detaney, II, A.B., Yale, 1937; A.M., 1939. Economic readjustments in Rhode 
Island, 1783-1800. 1943. Columbia. 
{ES H. Eastersy, A.B., Charleston, 1920; A.M., Harvard, 1922. The South Carolina rice 
intation as revealed in the papers of Robert F. W. Allston. 1942. Chicago. 
Freprickson, $.B., Northwestern, 1938. The American Merchant Marine, 
20-1860. 1942. Chicago. 
Ruvorr W. FreyHan. On reciprocal reactions and repercussions of the economic and 
political decay of the ruling class in the early Victorian age. 1942. Chicago. 
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WitiAM Byram Gates, Jr., A.B., Williams, 1939. Government reorientation of social and 
economic life during the Civil War: a study of federal, state, and local controls ove 
economic activity in the North, 1861-1865. 1942. Chicago. , 

THeopore GeiceR, B.S.S., College of the City of New York, 1935. The economic organi. 
tion of slavery in ante-bellum Virginia. 1943. Columbia. ‘ 

HA tter, Jr., A.B., Columbia, 1936; A.M., 1938. Frontier settlement in Puritan 
New England, 1620-1670. 1943. Columbia. 

Crype E. Hewitt, A.B., Aurora, 1937; A.M., Chicago, 1939. Venezuela and the origins oj 
dollar diplomacy. 1942. Chicago. 

Dovctas James, B.S., Princeton, 1929; A.M., Columbia, 1931. The commercial relation: 
of the Levant with western Europe, 1815-1869. 1943. Columbia. 

Joun A. Levanois, B.S., Delaware, 1921; A.M., Columbia, 1922. The history of financia) 
control in Greece. 1942. Columbia. 

D. E. McCown, A.B., California, 1932. An historical study of the material culture of [rap 
before the middle of the third millennium B.c. 1942. Chicago. 

Cyrm Net McKinnon, A.B., Marquette, 1925; A.M., 1936. The breakdown of the guilds 
1942. Chicago. 

James W. Paut, B.S.S.T.C., Troy (Alabama), 1932; B.D., Southern Methodist, 103: 
A.M., 1935. Trade and politics in Palestine during the Bronze Age. 1942. Chicago 
ANDREW WARREN Pierpont, A.B., Washington and Lee, 1928; M.B.A., Harvard, 1931. Thy 

economic history of Burlington, North Carolina. 1943. North Carolina. 

Joan Pirer, A.B., Vassar, 1935; A.M., Columbia, 1936. The Kingdom of Piedmont, 1815- 
1830: an economic and social study. 1943. Columbia. 

RAYMOND ADRIEN DE Roover, L.S.C.F., Institut Sup. de Commerce, 1924; MBA 
Harvard, 1938. Banking, money, and credit in medieval Bruges: merchant-bankers 
lombards, money-changers, and usurers. 1942. Chicago. 

WALTER SANDERLIN, A.B., American, 1940. The impact of the international economic 
crisis of 1837-1840 in England. 1944. Johns Hopkins. 

Hartan Scott Waite, A.B., DePauw, 1935; A.M., Indiana, 1942. Western banking ideas 
and practices before 1840. 1943. Indiana. 

Witiiam C. Wievr, Jr., A.B., Washington and Lee, 1937. The influence of Fabian social- 
ism on the Liberal party. 1943. Columbia. 

Epwarp B. Wri.taMs, A.B., Morehouse, 1927; A.M., Atlanta, 1937. The Negro in industry 
in the ante-bellum South. 1943. Columbia. 


Economic Systems; National Economics 


Theses in Preparation 


Meumet Kutsr Bepces, A.B., Robert College (Istanbul), 1938; A.M., Indiana, 190 
Economic reorganization of the Balkan states. 1943. Indiana. 

Rotanp Burorp Branois, Jr., A.B., Richmond, 1937; A.M., Duke, 1939. British war 
economy, September 1939-September 1941. 1942. Duke. 

Georce Hay Brown, A.B., Oberlin, 1929; M.B.A., Harvard, 1931. The economic position 
of New Zealand. 1942. Chicago. 

Kenneta K. Kurrwara, B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1935; M.A., Oberlin, 1936. A critica 
analysis of Philippine national economy with special reference to labor problems uncer 
the American regime to 1941. 1943. Jowa. 

Harris Loewy, B.A., New York, 1935; A.M., 1937. Brazil: from monoculture to indus 
trialization—an analysis of certain phases of Brazilian economy. 1942. New School for 
Social Research. 
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Statistics; Economic Mathematics; Accounting 


Degrees Conferred 


M. Court, Ph.D., Columbia, 1942. Entrepreneurial and consumer demand theories 
ty spectra. 

err HersHett Jounson, Ph.D., Michigan, 1942. The time factor in correlation with 
‘erence to certain forecasting problems in business. 
- SayrueL LANHAM, Ph.D., Texas, 1942. Accounting for depreciation and depletion 
the petroleum industry. 

+ Ltoyp Leavitt, Ph.D., Illinois, 1942. Weight bias in value weighted indexes of 

production. 


“cs BLAND Popeg, Ph.D., Texas, 1942. Evolution of the systems of accounts prescribed 
blic utilities by state and federal regulatory commissions. 
wry SMiTH, Ph.D., Chicago, 1941. Statistical deflation in the analysis of economic 


FREEMAN TANNERY, Ph.D., Texas, 1941. Accounting for state governments. 


Theses Accepted and Completed 


WapswortH GUNTER, B.S., North Carolina, 1935; A.M., 1939. Factor analysis of 
iodity prices. 1942. North Carolina. 
x Younc Sprrncer, A.B., Stanford, 1927; M.B.A., 1929. An analysis of seven leading 
ndex numbers of prices of industrial stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. 1942. 


Theses in Preparation 


KennetH J. Arrow, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1940. Analysis of economic 
» series. 1943. Columbia. 
Purp Wit1AM BisHop, B.Com., London, 1927. A history of accounting in United States 
Great Britain since 1900. 1942. Yale. 
Grecory CHarTers, A.B., Manhattan, 1927; M.S., Canisius, 1929. Financial 
tements. 1943. Columbia. 
B.S., Alabama, 1922; A.M., Chicago, 1928. Fixed and variable costs and their 
y ition in cost analysis. 1942. Columbia. 
Arexanper L. Hart, A.B., Pennsylvania State, 1936; M.A., 1937. Estimation of the 
: ng error for a stratified sample of farm incomes in Minnesota. 1942. Minnesota. 
vk S. Kaurpack, B.S., Virginia, 1934. Accounting aspects of the excess profits tax. 
Virginia. 
- Aucust Krieset, B.S., Lehigh, 1932; A.M., 1937. Special purpose financial state- 
Columbia. 
; Witt1AM Lampen, A.B., California, 1937; M.A., 1939. Legal problems in corpo- 
1943. California. 
Lirsxy, A.B., Columbia, 1931; M.S., 1934. A reéxamination of accounting principles 
ind some applications, with particular reference to published reports. Columbia. 
aH A. Maurrecto, B.S., New York, 1939; M.B.A., 1940. Analysis of variations in 


ndard costs, sales and profits. 1944. New York. 
H. Stecer, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1934; M.A., New York, 1935. 
lhe measurement of production and related concepts. 1943. Columbia. 


WasHincton SyCrp, B.S.C., Univ. Santo Tomas (Manila), 1939; M.S.C., 1940. Relation- 


n economic and accounting theory. 1944. Columbia. 
MAxweLt M.B.A., Chicago, 1937. The statistical allocation of advertising appro- 
priations for a durable consumer good. 1942. Chicago. 
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JosepH VartTeER, B.S., Miami, 1934; M.B.A., Chicago, 1937. An application ¢; 
measurement theory to accounting procedures. 1942. Chicago. ' 

HerscHet Lee Watpron, A.B., Hendrix, 1924; $.M., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mecharj. 
cal, 1932; S.B., Central State Teachers (Oklahoma), 1938. State supervision of municj pel 
accounting. 1942. Chicago. 

Harotp H. Wetn, B.S.S., College of the City of New York, 1936; A.M., Columbia, jo; 
Reliability of statistical formulas. 1943. Columbia. 

Cart Ricnarp YouncpAHL, B.A., Augustana, 1937; M.A., Fletcher School of Law ap 
Diplomacy, 1938. The theory of inventories. 1944. Minnesota. 


Business Cycles and Fluctuations 
Degrees Conferred 


SHAn-Kwet Fone, Ph.D., Harvard, 1941. An application of period analysis to the theon 
of international money mechanism. 

Svenp LaurRsEN, Ph.D., Harvard, 1941. International propagation of business cycles 

Maurice Moonitz, Ph.D., California, 1941. Obsolescence, industrial policy, and the pr 
lem of economic stability. 

Davin RocKEFELLER, Ph.D., Chicago, 1940. Unused resources and economic waste. (Put 
lished by University of Chicago Press.) 

ALBERT Rose, Ph.D., Illinois, 1942. Cyclical problems in Canadian post-war readjustment 

Ricuarp Rucctes, Ph.D., Harvard, 1942. Price structure and distribution over the cycle 

JosepH CHARLES SEIBERT, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1941. Price behavior and industrial ac 
tivity. 

Georce W. Van VLECK, Ph.D., Columbia, 1942. The panic of 1857. (Published by Colum- 
bia University Press.) 


Theses in Preparation 


Janet AustriAN, A.B., Bennington, 1939. Acceleration and retardation in rates of expan 
sion during the upswing of the business cycle. 1943. Columbia. 

Harotp Burke Horton, B.B.A., Texas, 1937; M.B.A., 1938. The relationship betweer 
agricultural commodity price fluctuations and business cycles in the United States, 1°! 
1939. 1944. Columbia. 

Martin V. Jones, M.B.A., Chicago, 1940. Unemployment and cyclical fluctuations, 194? 
Chicago. 

FRANK L. Kipner, A.B., California, 1938. California business cycles, 1918-1938 
Columbia. 

Tuomas Hayes Moors, B.S., Roanoke, 1938. The position of economists concerning wage 
changes at various stages of conjuncture. 1943. Duke. 

James Newton Morcan, A.B., Northwestern, 1939; A.M., Harvard, 1941. Inventones 
and industrial fluctuations: a statistical and theoretical study. 1943. Harvard. 

Ernest L. Osporne, Ph.B., Yale, 1912; B.S., in C.E., Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1914. South American trade cycles. Columbia. 

Avan L. Ritter, A.B., DePauw, 1935. A study of the flow of capital required to main- 
tain the proper balance in our economic organization. 1943. Wisconsin. 

Harotp W. Sasse, B.S., New York, 1924; A.M., Columbia, 1938. Toward an under 
standing of business forecasting. 1943. Columbia. 

Davin ScHwartz, A.B., Columbia, 1938; A.M., California, 1941. Secular changes | 
American business cycle history. 1943. Columbia. 

Jutius SuisHxin, A.B., Rutgers, 1934; A.M., 1936. The relation between seasonal 204 
cyclical movements. 1943. Columbia. 
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Wrtam WALTER TONGUE, A.B., Dartmouth, 1937; M.C.S., Amos Tuck, 1938. Capital, 
1 the business cycle. 1942. Chicago. 


« RuTiepce Vintnc, B.B.A., Texas, 1931; A.M., 1935. The regional transmission of 
disturbances. 1942. Chicago. 


Public Finance; Fiscal Policy; Taxation 


Degrees Conferred 


\Vaevie~w Aucustus Bacon, Ph.D., Michigan, 1941. The shifting of the gasoline tax and 
fect on gasoline consumption: an inductive study. 
D. BrapLey, Ph.D., Harvard, 1942. Some aspects of corporate income taxation. 


4 Bryson, Ph.D., New York, 1942. The economic effects of undistributed profits 


VerLyN BURKHEAD, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1942, The fiscal control of inflation. 
Keita Butters, Ph.D., Harvard, 1941. Federal taxation of corporate profits. 
J. Forxerts, Ph.D., Iowa, 1941. The effect of public expenditure upon national 


Water HARGREAVES, Ph.D., Duke, 1941. Federal fiscal policy and the guaranteed 
-1940 
WoLtrcANG HEtier, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1941. State income tax administration. 
\rrrRED) NoRMAN NyBROTEN, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1941. Tax assessment and equalization 
| special reference to the Wisconsin system. 
arps Petrie, Ph.D., McGill, 1941. The tax systems of Canada. 
o SmitH Ponp, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1942. Urban special assessments in down state 


Theses Accepted and Completed 


\. CLarENBUSH. The problem of reorganizing the finances of local government 
nduse adjustment areas. 1941. Cornell. 


MerRELL A.B., Georgetown, 1923; A.M., Kentucky, 1929. The in- 


heritance tax in Kentucky: its history and operating results as indicated by an analysis 
the inheritance tax returns. North Carolina. 
n L. Israetson, S.B., Utah State Agricultural, 1929; A.M., Brigham Young, 1937. 
Social and economic aspects of homestead tax exemption. 1942. Wisconsin. 


Theses in Preparation 


Martin Attias, A.B., New York, 1934; A.M., Columbia, 1935. Collection of income tax at 
source. 1943. Columbia. 
Beat, A.B., Chicago, 1937. Federal lending, 1916-40. 1943. Columbia. 


Kon, Branpt, A.B., Whitewater State Teachers College, 1936; A.M., Wisconsin, 
Shifting and incidence of real property taxes. 1942. Wisconsin. 
y C. Butow, B.S., New York, 1937; M.B.A., 1938. Analysis of municipal revenue 
ls. 1944. New York. 
\LMERS, A.B., Middlebury, 1938. New York state personal income tax, 1919- 
Cornell. 
Pik Cuau, A.B., Lingnan, 1929; A.M., Michigan, 1938. The taxation reform of 
inese national government in decade, 1927-37. 1942. Chicago. 
HSIN CHovu, A.B., Yenching, 1935; A.M., California, 1940. The capital levy. 1943. 
Columbia 
Jer ME B. Conen, B.S.S., College of the City of New York, 1934; A.M., Columbia, 1935. 
‘he finances of the City of New York, 1929-1941. 1943. Columbia. 
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James B. Ecxert, A.B., Oberlin, 1934; M.A., Cincinnati, 1936. The Reconstrycticn 
Finance Corporation. 1942. Cornell. 4 

Pau W. E tis, A.B., Willamette, 1931; A.M., Oregon, 1933. Taxation in relation to the 
policies and motives of business managemen:. 1943. Columbia. 7 

RatrH H. Farmer, A.B., Oberlin, 1916. Public finance theory in the United States bef» 
1900. 1942. Minnesota. 

Lyte C. Fitcu, B.S., Nebraska State Teachers College, 1935; M.A., Nebraska 1938 
War finance and government debt. 1943. Columbia. 

Marion Hamirton Giiim, A.B., Mt. Holyoke, 1930; A.M., Columbia, 10938. The 
incidence of excess profits taxation. 1943. Columbia. 

RicHaArp BENJAMIN GoopE, A.B., Baylor, 1937; A.M., Kentucky, 1939. The corporate 
institution and the tax problem. 1943. Wisconsin, 

Arcuie Bristor Goopman, S.B., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical, 1936; 4 
Wisconsin, 1939. Property tax administration in Wisconsin. 1942. Wisconsin. 

ANDREW GRAJDANZEV, M. of Econ., Harbin, 1932; M.A., Columbia, 1938. Financing 9! 
war by Japan. 1943. Columbia. 

Crara Grey, A.B., Mt. Holyoke, 1936. The remission of consumption taxes during ; 
cyclical depression. 1943. Columbia. 

FRANKLIN P. HAtt, A.B., Oregon, 1929. Indiana gross income tax. 1942. Wisconsin 

Lioyp C. HAtvorson, B.S., Minnesota, 1939. The concept of normal value of land / 
appraisal programs. 1943. Minnesota. 

LAWRENCE BENNET Jack, B.A., British Columbia, 1932; B.A., Oxford, 1935. Control oj 
local government finance in the United States, Canada, and Australia. 1943. McGill 
James RupotpH Kay, B.A., Birmingham-Southern, 1938. Administrative aspects of sales 

taxes with special reference to the state of Alabama. 1943. Virginia. 

Hersert Exias Kirarman, A.B., Columbia, 1939; A.M., 1941. Excess and war profits taxes 
1943. Wisconsin. 

Avucust W. Knavuser, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1939; M.S., 1940. Economic 
consequences of deficit financing. 1942. Fordham. 

Georce E. Lent, A.B., Renssalaer Polytechnic, 1943; M.B.A., 1935. Wartime borrowing 
methods. 1943. Columbia. 

RicHarp WaApsworTH LINDHOLM, B.A., Gustavus Adolphus, 1935; M.A., Minnesota, 1933 
Franchise as the basis of taxing the corporation. 1943. Texas. 

Oscar FrepericK LitTerer, A.B., Cornell College, 1929; A.M., Minnesota, 1932. The 
treatment of capital gains and losses in the income tax. 1942. Wisconsin. 

Matixtpa L. Mirne, A.B., Wellesley, 1928; M.B.A., New York, 1931. Defense borrowing 
and the control of credit. 1944. New York. 

Gienn D. Morrow, M.A., Peabody, 1940. Some problems of Kentucky state-local fisca 
relations. 1944. Kentucky. 

Rex J. Morruranp, A.B., California, 1933; A.M., 1934. Bonded indebtedness of loc 
governments, 1927-1940. 1942. Chicago. 

Puiip Nerr, A.B., California, 1939. Government finance and interest rates. 1943. Ca 
fornia. 

EpMuNp ANTHONY NIGHTINGALE, B.B.A., Minnesota, 1933; M.A., 1936. Taxation 
Great Britain: an economic analysis of national and local taxation in the twentiet! 
century with special reference to problems of administration and organization 
Minnesota. 

Joun Pacant, A.B., Santa Clara, 1932. An enquiry into Italian fiscal theory. 1943. Stanjor 

Wittram W. Remrincton, A.B., Dartmouth, 1939. The economic effects of deficit spencinz 
1943. Columbia. 
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sert A. Rennie, A.B., Wesleyan, 1939; A.M., Harvard, 1942. Federal-provincial aspects 
e Argentine fiscal policy. 1943. Harvard. 
- Fenton SHEPARD, A.B., Colorado, 1936; A.M., 1938. Taxation and monetary control. 
Vichigan. 
+ RacoLin SUNDELSON, B.S., Columbia, 1936; M.A., 1938. Ownership of public debt. 
( lumbia. 
Frank CAMBRIDGE TIBBETS, B.S., Southwest Missouri, 1928; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1929. 
The concept of excess profits in taxation. 1943. North Carolina. 


asa F. Travior, M.A., Kentucky, 1932; LL.B., Northwestern, 1936. Distilled spirits and 
wine taxation. 1943. Kentucky. 


\yprew M. Tutry, A.B., Manhattan, 1940; A.M., Columbia, 1941. The tax credit and 
fscal control in the United States. 1943. Columbia. 


Wruam Newton Watson, B.Sc., Alberta, 1933; B.A., 1937. The federal estate tax of the 
United States. 1943. Columbia. 


Vioca Wvycxorr, B.S., New York, 1930; A.M., 1933. Federal grants for public works 
rograms. 1943. Columbia. 
Money and Banking; Short-Term Credit 
Degrees Conferred 


BENNION, Ph.D., Harvard, 1942. Changing member-bank reserve requirements. 


A st Daver, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1942. Comparative operating experience 
f consumer instalment financing agencies and commercial banks, 1929-40. 
Marion Roperts DAucHERTY, Ph.D., Chicago, 1941. The currency-banking controversy. 
Freperick Lewis Deminc, Ph.D., Washington University, 1942. The Boatmen’s National 
Bank, 1874-1941. 


tS. Eckert, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1941. Short-term farm credit in Ohio. 
Ricuarp MurpHey Goopwin, Ph.D., Harvard, 1941. Studies in money: England and 
Wales, 1919-1938. 
Jour Grsert McGrew, Ph.D., Illinois, 1942. The scope and significance of monetary 
ind banking investigaticns in the United States and Great Britain since 1900. 
k Writ1AM MUELLER, Jr., Ph.D., Northwestern, 1942. Management of the 
ring asset portfolios of forty-one Chicago state banks. 
James Joun O'Leary, Ph.D., Duke, 1941. Federal deposit insurance. 
PETERSON, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1941. A study of agricultural financing of 
intry banks. 
Ropert VincENT Rosa, Ph.D., Michigan, 1942. The monetary powers of some federal 
agencies outside the Federal Reserve System. 


Theses Accepted and Completed 


Eowarp H. Bismara, B.C.S., New York, 1930; M.C.S., 1932. Credit analysis in theory and 
practice, 1942. New York. 


ArTHUR E. Braser, Ph.B., Yale, 1929; M.B.A., Harvard, 1932. Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland. 1942. Columbia. (Published by Columbia University Press.) 
J. Russert Boner, B.A., Colorado, 1928; A.M., Illinois, 1937. Background, extent and 


sonsequences of “federalization” of savings and loan associations. 1943. Illinois. 
Brant Bonner, Ph.B., Chicago, 1931. An analysis of the banking statistics of the south- 
eastern states, 1920-1940. 1942. North Carolina. 

) Duranp, A.B., Cornell, 1934; A.M., Columbia, 1938. Risk elements in consumer 
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instalment financing. 1941. Columbia. (Published by National Bureau of Economic 
Research.) 7 

Rev. Bernard Atoystus McLaucu O.P., A.B., Holy Cross, 1916; A.M., Catholic, 
Financial trends of commercial banks of the state of Rhode Island, 1915-1937. Catholi 
(Published by Catholic University of America Press.) i 

HELEN J. Metiton (Cook), A.B., Brooklyn, 1935; A.M., Co’ imbia, 1936. Credit contro|— 
a study of the genesis of the qualitative approach to credit problems. 1941, Columbig 
(Published by American Council on Public Affairs.) 

EsTHER Rocorr (Tous), A.B., Hunter, 1934; A.M., 1936. An historical evolution of central 
banking functions of the U. S. Treasury. 1942. Columbia. (Published by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press.) 

DonaLp SHAM, A.B., Redlands, 1927; M.A., California, 1930. The origin and develop- 
ment of the United States Postal Savings System. 1942. California. 

J. Brooke Wixuts, A.B., Dartmouth, 1930; B.S., Columbia, 1932; M.S., 1933. The func. 
tions of the commercial banking system—with particular attention to its use as a source 
of credit for capital purposes. Columbia. 


Theses in Preparation 


Paut ARNoLpDs-Patron, B.S., New York, 1926; M.B.A., New York, 1937. The theory and 
practice of commercial bank reserves in the United States. 1943. New York. 

Wvtuis BANptER, A.B., Columbia, 1937. The nature, operation, and overall control of the 
modern money economy. 1943. Columbia. 

Wiitiam Groane. Credit facilities for farmers’ codperatives. 1942. Johns Hopkins. 

Westey C. Haratpson, B.A., Jamestown, 1935; M.A., Iowa, 1940. The flow of funds int 
and out of the Ninth Federal Reserve District, 1944. Minnesota. 

GasrRIEL SyLFest Havuce, A.B., Concordia, 1935; A.M., Harvard, 1938. Deficit financing 
and the banking system. Harvard. 

Hervey D. Hotcuxiss, B.S., Buffalo, 1934; M.A., Cornell, 1936. The guaranty of bank 
deposits. 1943. New York. 

Excin Fraser Hunt, A.B., Oberlin, 1917. A study of the textbook literature on money and 
banking. 1942. Chicago. 

ArtTHuR Kemp, B.S., Buffalo, 1939; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1940. Lawful money, legal 
tender and money receivable for specified purposes. 1944. New York. 

Rey. Brian A. Kirn, O.F.M., A.B., St. Joseph’s, 1935; A.M., Catholic, 1941. Annual 
reports of commercial banks. 1943. Catholic. 

Josern E. Lortus, A.B., Notre Dame, 1937. Bank capital ratio regulation. 1942. John 
Hopkins. 

Joun BotrHwett McConavucnry, A.B., Alabama, 1933; A.M., 1935. The American bankers 
and Latin American public loans, 1919-1929. 1942. Chicago. 

BERNARD NorTMAN, B.S.S., College of the City of New York, 1934; A.M., Columbia, 1955 
Interest rates. 1943. Columbia. 

Lionet C. Perera, B.S., Haverford, 1929; M.B.A., Harvard, 1931. Current banking 
developments in Great Britain and the United States. 1944. New York. 

Witu1AM Harotp Poors, A.B., Alberta, 1932; A.M., 1934. The supply and control of money 
in Canada. 1942. Chicago. 

Hersert V. ProcHnow, B.A., Wisconsin, 1921; M.A., 1922. The place of term loans 
the American banking system. 1943. Northwestern. 

ALEXANDER Moses Rosenson, B.S., California, 1937; A.M., 1938. The Argentine banking 
system since 1935, 1942. Chicago. 

Ext Smaprrro, A.B., Brooklyn, 1936; A.M., Columbia, 1937. Credit union movement in 
Wisconsin, a statistical study. 1942. Columbia. 
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SissmaNn, A.B., Cornell, 1928. Development of the Postal Saving System. 1943. 


M. Spanc, A.B., Dartmouth, 1933; A.M., Columbia, 1936. Money—as a store 
jue. 1943. Columbia. 


R.S _S.B., Harvard, 1936. The liquidity problem in American commercial bank- 


er STEINBERG, A.B., Iowa State Teachers, 1936; M.B.A., Chicago, 1938. The eco- 
c significance of the behavior of the assets and liabilities of banks. 1942. Chicago. 
Joun Srrpravy, A.B., Columbia, 1939; A.M., 1940. The place of the central bank 
the modern economy. 1944. Columbia. 


“ < J. Tampy, B.C.C. in Econ., New York, 1931. The Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 


1943. Columbia. 
> Srerson THOMAS, B.S., Massachusetts State, 1937; A.M., Wesleyan, 1938. Gold and 
Federal Reserve System. 1942. Columbia. 


r C. Weems, Jr., B.S., Mississippi State, 1931; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1934. Prin- 
nd practice followed by small banks in utilizing funds available for investment. 
Columbia 


; Asutey Wricut, A.B., Princeton, 1928; A.M., 1929. The limitations of monetary 
Columbia. 


International Trade, Finance, and Economic Policy 


Degrees Conferred 


: M. Etcutsecorr, D.S.S., New School for Social Research, 1942. United States inter- 


ion mber trade with the Pacific countries. 
s Eucen Knorr, Ph.D., Chicago, 1941. British colonial theories: 1570-1850. 
[ALENBAUM, Ph.D., Harvard, 1941. Equilibrating tendencies in the world wheat 


Mosak, Ph.D., Chicago, 1941. General equilibrium theory in international 


; Stuart SHELDON, II, Ph.D., Harvard, 1942. The Japanese shipping industry: 
f some phases of the industry in relation to international rivalries. 


Theses Accepted and Completed 


A.B., Columbia, 1937; Cambridge, 1939. A history of the fair trade move- 
Columbia. 
Epwarp Kann, B.A., New York, 1936; M.A., 1937. Effects of the international 
f Great Britain, 1919-1939. 1942. Yale. 
Sacera, B.S., California, 1935; M.A., 1936. Exchange control and the Argentine 


Columbia. (Published as study no. 485 of Columbia Studies in History, 


ind Public Law.) 


Puitii Territt, A.B., Stanford, 1931; M.A., 1933. The interregional balance of 
f southern California, 1920-34. 1942. Stanford 


Theses in Preparation 


ADLER, J.D., Prague, 1937; M.A., Yale, 1940. The determinants of the volume 


foreign trade of the United States, 1920-1938. 1943.. Vale. 


\. Batty, B.S.S., College of the City of New York; A.M., Columbia, 1941. The 
ind the tariff controversy. 1943. Columbia. 
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Joun S. ve Beers, A.B., Cornell, 1937; A.M., American, 1939. Commercial relations be. 
tween Germany and the United Kingdom, 1930-1939. 1942. Chicago. 

CHARLEs B. BREAM, A.B., Midland, 1936; A.M., Chicago, 1939. Relations of the Unites 
States and Latin America in respect to the munitions trade. 1942. Chicago. : 

JoserpH RanpaLt Burcuarp, Jr., A.B., Southeast Missouri State Teachers, 1940. 
policy of the British Labor party since 1933. 1942. Chicago. “ 

James L. Firzceracp, B.A., Union, 1915; M.A., Fordham, 1924. A comparative study of the 
type of trade relations between the United States and Brazil and the United States a; 
Argentina, 1943. Fordham. ‘ 
aspects of the Lend-Lease act. 1943. Pittsburgh. = j= 

Joun Ernest Lawrence Granam, B.A., Toronto, 1936; B.A., Oxford, 1938; BLit; 
1939. Basis of Canadian international exchange. Toronto. 

Burton Crospy A.B., Wesleyan, 1936; A.M., 1938. International capit,) 
movements and business fluctuations. 1943. Princeton. ; 
Micuaet Linpsay HorrMan, A.B., Oberlin, 1935. International trade under fiuctuatin: 

exchanges, 1942. Chicago. 

Henry Irvin Jorcensen, A.B., Stanford, 1937; A.M., Columbia, 1940. German trag 
rivalries in Latin America, 1930-1940. 1943. Columbia. 

A. Lowett Kirkpatrick, A.B., Illinois, 1935; M.A., 1937. Clearing agreements in inter 
national trade. Brown. 

Joserine Kiuckxaur, Dr. Civil Laws, Prague. The match trust. 1943. Columbia, 

WaLTER ZpENKO Kivuckavr, Dr. Civil Laws, Prague. The wire cartel. 1944. Columbia 

RicHarp Sapourtn Lanory, A.B., Amherst, 1938; A.M., Chicago, 1941. Unfair compei- 
tion in foreign trade. 1942. Chicago. 

J. Epwarp Lunpy, A.B., Iowa, 1936. The theory of international values. 1942. Princeton 

HERBERT KENNETH May, A.B., Michigan, 1938; A.M., 1941. Stabilization funds, 1944 
Michigan. 

Wattace J. Parke, A.B., Williams, 1932; LL.B., George Washington, 1937. Federal im- 
port control. 1944. Columbia. 

Juttus S. Pertstern, A.B., Columbia, 1936. Europe’s food supply: the trend toward self- 
sufficiency and the integration of agriculture in Europe. 1943. New School for Social 
Research. 

NicHoLas MIcHAEL Petruzzetz1, A.B., Portland 1937; A.M., Catholic, 1939. Economic 
and social aspects of the inter-American coffee agreement. 1943. Catholic. 

C. Witson Ranpie, M.A., Duke, 1938. Latin American international trade. 1943. Ken- 
tucky. 

RatpH Evserton SmitH, A.B., Wooster, 1935. The valuation of imports in the United 
States: a study in tariff administration. 1942. Chicago. 

Marvin Meyer Van Stock, M.B.A., Chicago, 1939. German methods in international 
trade and the structure of American foreign commerce. 1942. Chicago. 

Marcus Vosk, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1929; M.A., Columbia, 1931. World 
trade problems of the machine tool industry. 1943. New School for Social Research. 

F. J. Westcott, B.A., Brandon, 1925. The tariff in the Canadian economy. Toronto. 

Joun C. pe Wipe, A.B., Harvard, 1930 The commercial policy of national socialist 
Germany, 1933-39. 1944. Columbia. 


Business Finance; Insurance; Investments; Securities Markets 


Degrees Conferred 


CHARLES CoNvVERSE CENTER, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1941. Private and social insurance; 4 com- 
parative analysis of their theories and methods. 
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WarTER ALEXANDER Cuupson, Ph.D., Columbia, 1942. The financial structure of American 

rporations, 1910-1940. 

Orne: J. Curry, Ph.D., Michigan, 1939. The utilization of corporate earnings, 1922-36. 
Published as vol. IX, no. 4 of Michigan Business Studies.) 

Part Francis GEREN, Ph.D., Harvard, 1941. An analysis of life insurance savings in the 
American economy. 

foomas KENNETH HAVEN, Ph.D., Michigan, 1940. Investment banking under the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. (Published as vol. IX, no. 3 of Michigan Business 


) THEoporE McCormick, Ph.D., Duke, 1941. An analysis of the Securities act of 


McCutiey, Ph.D., Texas, 1942. Secondary distribution of securities. 
rancis Epcar McIntyre, Ph.D., Chicago, 1941. The economic pattern of corporate 
earnings: a statistical analysis. 

Pav, F. Wenpt, Ph.D., Columbia, 1942. The classification and financial experience of the 
customers of a typical New York Stock Exchange firm from 1933-1938. Columbia. 
Privately printed.) 


Theses Accepted and Completed 
Norman S. Heaney, B.S. in Econ., Johns Hopkins, 1934. Public trusteeship. 1942. Johns 


\rpertT RatpH Kocu, A.B., Oberlin, 1936; A.M., Columbia, 1937. Financial requirements 
f large business corporations. Columbia. 

Joun Tatsot Masren, B.S., Illinois, 1936; M.S., 1937. The financial development of the 
Commonwealth and Southern Corporation. North Carolina. 

Rocer F. Murray, 2nd, A.B., Yale. 1932; M.B.A., New York, 1938. Preferred stocks in 


Henry T. Owen, A.B., Furman, 1929; A.M., Louisiana State, 1931. The rate of interest 
life insurance company policy loans. 1942. New York. 

Leo F. Puiturps, B.S. in Econ., Washington and Jefferson, 1938. Investment practice: a 
study of the estates probated in the Orphans Court of Baltimore. 1942. Johns Hopkins. 

Witsur Kent Prerpont, A.B., Central Michigan College of Education, 1934; M.B.A., 
Michigan, 1938. Accounting for investors by the Securities and Exchange Commission— 
with special preference to industrial and commercial corporations. Michigan. 

CHARLES MANN WINKLER, B:S., College of the City of New York, 1911; C.E., Brooklyn 
Polytechnic, 1913. Replacement of life insurance. 1942. Columbia. 


Theses in Preparation 


Harotp A. BAxer, B.S., New York, 1930; M.A., Fordham, 1939. An inquiry into the 
differences in behavior of stock market prices in London and in New York during the 
Second World War. 1942. Fordham. 

Ona BreLocursKAs, Licenciée en Droit et en Sciences Economiques, Strasbourg, 1937; 
Diplomée d’Etudes Supérieures Economiques, Paris, 1940. The business corporation in 
France. 1943. Johns Hopkins. 

Epwaro C. Burris, $.B., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical, 1924; S.M., 1927. A 
historical and statistical analysis of Oklahoma building and loan associations. 1943. 
Wisconsin, 

Francis J. Carxtns, A.B., Notre Dame, 1932; A.M., Loyola, 1933. Rates of capitalization 
y the securities market in selected fields. 1943. Northwestern, 


EMBER 
ONS be. 
anc 
—_ ; es E. Houston, D.C.S., New York, 1941. An investment study of corporate income 
3 Litt ; F. KacMARYNSKI, Ph.D., New York. 1941. The securities act of 1933 in theory 
Hopkin 

ndustrial corporations. 1942. New York. 
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Joun Epwarp Canve.et, B.S., Colby, 1927; M.A., 1928; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 10 
A study of the development and control of investment portfolios of legal reserye life 
insurance companies. New School for Social Research. ; 

SHinc Leunc Cuav. A study of operating profits and of profits resulting from price 
changes. 1942. Chicago. 

Luctte Derrick, B.S., Eastern Kentucky State Teachers, 1931; A.M., Peabody, io, 
Tax exemption and the yields from investment. 1942. Chicago. 

Jacx P. Donts, A.B., Chicago, 1938; M.B.A., Peabody, 1939. Corporate promotion an; 
reorganization in subnormal business. 1942. Chicago. 

Atten B. Epwarps, B.A., Centre, 1935; M.A., Duke, 1939. Investment policies of majo, 
life insurance companies. 1942. Virginia. ‘~ 

Donatp J. EmsBien, A.B., Ohio, 1932; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1935. Competitive bidding 
for corporate securities. 1942. Columbia. 

Eart Srmson Garver, B.A., Manchester, 1933. Mortgage insurance. 1943. Vale, 

Mortimer J. Greeson, B.B.A., College of the City of New York, 1932; M.B.A., Ney 
York, 1936. Securities of air transport companies. 1944. New York. 

Epwin EucENE GROSsSNICKLE, B.A., Manchester, 1935; M.A., Iowa, 1939. An investiga. 
tion of legal investments. 1943. Ohio State. 

Harry ArtHurR Hopr, B.C.S., New York, 1906; M.B.S., 1914; M.B.A., 1924. Manage. 
ment of insurance companies. Columbia. 

Boutette VAN Houten, B.A., Corneli, 1924; M.B.A., Harvard, 1926. The merit 
of preferred stocks of the United States railroads as investments. 1943. Vale. 

Ciirrorp Dovuctas Jacoss, Ph.B., Chicago, 1921. Recent tendencies in long-term corporate 
finance. 1942. Chicago. 

ANNA Jacosson (ScHwartz), A.B., Barnard, 1934; A.M., Columbia, 1935. British share 
prices and joint stock enterprise. 1943. Columbia. 

Ricuarp B. Jounson, B.A., Texas, 1934; M.A., 1936. The life insurance reserve and its 
effect upon the community. 1943. Texas. 

GeorcE Kocet, B.S., Columbia, 1936; M.S., 1937. Corporate reorganization and the finan 
cial plan. 1943. Columbia. 

Georce BERNARD KoHNEN, B:S. in Ed., Dayton, 1929; M.A., Catholic, 1933. Regulation of 
security issues by the Securities and Exchange Commission. 1943. Northwestern 

Arnotp R. LeForce, B.S., Middlebury, 1935; M.B.A., New York, 1938. Operation of 
syndicates in the distribution of securities. 1944. New York. 

AtBert H. Marvitt, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1922. Priorities in corporate reorganization. 194? 
New York. 

Tuomas A. McKay, B.S., Columbia, 1933; M.B.A., New York, 1937. Federal regulation 
of national securities exchanges. 1943. New York. 

Joun Hormes Myers, B.S.C., Northwestern, 1937; M.B.A., 1938. Short-run effect on 
common stock prices of issuing securities to finance corporate expansion. 1943. North 
western. 

James J. O’Brien, B.S., New York, 1935; M.B.A., 1937. Securities of fire insurance con 
panies. 1943. New York. 


financial policy. 1943. Texas. 

BENJAMIN Pry, D. és L., Paris, 1939. United States investments in Venezuela. 194: 
Columbia. 

Sipney Rosstns, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1933; M.B.A., 1933. Dissenting 
bondholders in voluntar-’ adjustments of bond and indenture contracts. 1942. New York 

Harvey J. Sartes, A.B., Hamilton, 1930; A.M., Columbia, 1934. Life insurance companics 
investments and bonds. 1943. Columbia. 


Martin Duprey Pato, B.A., Oklahoma, 1936; M.A., 1938. Some aspects of ' 
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> W. Tow, B.A., Iowa, 1928; M.A., 1929. The government bond market, 1931- 
14, Minnesota. 
~wton WerLer, A.B., DePauw, 1937; M.A., Minnesota, 1939. The measurement of 


fows in American corporations as a tool of economic analysis (with particular 
n to the subject of monopoly price). 1944. Minnesota. 


Public Control of Business; Public Administration; 
National Defense and War 


Degrees Conferred 


sarp GOLDSCHMIDT, Ph.D., Chicago, 1941. The management of public rela- 
nunicipal administration. 

Gustav Kerm, Ph.D., Washington University, 1942. Economic aspects of the 
ny-Vacuum Oil decision in relation to the price-fixing problem. 

Siams McLaurin, Ph.D., Illinois. An examination of the genesis and nature of 
e recent reform-recovery movement. 


Werntraus, Ph.D., New York, 1941. Monopoly and the economic system. 


Theses Accepted and Completed 


G. Danret, A.B., Oregon, 1929; A.M., 1931. United States postal service and 
y, 1789-1860. Harvard. 

wp F. Macponatp, B.S. in Commerce, Virginia, 1934. An economic analysis of the 

rginia state corporation law. 1942. Virginia. 

: E. Reese, B.A., Texas, 1933; M.A., 1935. Economic implications of the United 

tates patent system. 1942. Texas. 


t 


Theses in Preparation 


Broprr, B.S., New York, 1937; M.A., 1940. Price control in Canada, World War 
» New York. 
iam Wacer Cooper, A.B., Chicago, 1938. The economics of government corporations 
,dministrative aspects of finance and accounting). Columbia. 
vey T. Deryzer, A.B., Michigan, 1932; M.B.A., 1933. Aims and standards of war- 
me price control. 1943. Michigan. 
14H Frank, B.S.S., College of the City of New York, 1936; A.M., Columbia, 1935. 
r and the growth of industry. 1943. Columbia. 
n Jacosson, B.S.S., College of the City of New York, 1930; LL.B., Columbia, 
\.M., Brooklyn, 1938. Patent practices and the antitrust laws. 1942. Columbia. 
rt W. Jury, A.B., Columbia, 1938; A.M., 1939. Government regulation of the beef 
Columbia. 
1am Donato Knicut, A.B., Beloit, 1938; M.B.A., Michigan, 1940. The concept of 
ital and public control. 1945. Michigan. 
eN CurisTIAN LoRENTZEN, B.S., Utah Agricultural, 1921; M.A., California, 1923. Effects 
state price regulations with special emphasis on food distribution. 1942. Northwestern. 
Lyncn, B.S., Northern State Teachers, 1924; M.A., Michigan, 1931. The Tempo- 
y National Economic Committee. 1943. Iowa. 
MA J. Musuxin, A.B., Brooklyn, 1934; M.A., Columbia, 1935. The future of patents. 
‘ew School for Social Research. 
N Netson, B.A., Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 1928; M.A., Texas, 1929. 
control of business in Panama. 1943. Texas. 
N Hartze, Styron, B.A., Texas, 1939; M.A., 1940. Government in business. 1943. 
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Industrial Organization; Price and Production Policies; 


Business Methods 


Degrees Conferred 


Peter J. Crark, Ph.D., New York, 1941. Monopoly and competition in the America, 
paper industry. 
THeEoporE Francis Marsurc, Ph.D., Clark, 1942. Management problems and procedure 
of a manufacturing enterprise, 1802-1852; a case study of the origin of the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company. 
Bayarp O. WHEELER, Ph.D., California, 1942. An analysis of Douglas fir lumber Prices 
and factors contributing to their structure and behavior. 


Theses in Preparation 


Rosert HucH Bincnam, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1939; A.M., Michigan, 1941. Basing point 
systems and public policy. 1944. Michigan. 

EpMuUND DE SCHWEINITZ Brunner, A.B., Dartmouth, 1935. Price policies in the mex. 
packing industry. 1943. Columbia. 

Puitie Hart Coomss, A.B., Amherst, 1937. The causes, nature, and future of the price 
maintenance movement. 1942. Chicago. 

Feticia JoHNsoN Deyrup, A.B., Barnard, 1938; A.M., Columbia, 1939. Small arms 
manufacture in the Connecticut valley. 1943. Columbia. 

Ropert Henry SEALE EAkrns, A.B., Texas, 1933; A.M., 1937. Price determination in the 
petroleum industry. 1943. Columbia. 

Srecrriep GarBuNY, Diplomvolkswirt, Berlin, 1936. The large corporation in democratic 
and fascist society, with particular reference to the German corporation. 1943. Co- 
lumbia. 

Maynarp GErTLerR, B.A., Queens (Canada), 1939. Problems of Canadian industria! organi- 
zation. 1943. Columbia. 

Ricuarp J. L. Herson, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1938; M.S., Columbia 
1939. Factoring—its development and functions. Columbia. 

Water Evans Hoaptey, Jr., A.B., California, 1938; M.A., 1940. The Pacific Coast 
petroleum industry: market structure and pattern of competition for refined products 
1943. California. 

Joun Exton Honces, B.B.A., Texas, 1935; M.B.A., 1937. Overhead cost, price policy 
and the determination of output. 1943. California. 

ArtHuR Cort Ho.peENn, Litt.B., Princeton, 1912; B. Arch., Columbia, 1915; A.M., 1915 
Evidences of change in the theory of rent—trends toward reorganization of real estate 
1943. Columbia. 

Wiitram Orvitte Jones, A. B., Nebraska, 1932. An analysis of product competition in 
the electric appliance industry. 1944. Stanford. 

Leonarp Kamsky, B.S. in Bus. Admin., Richmond, 1939. Economic control in the mo 
tion picture industry. 1943. Johns Hopkins. 

FRANK JosepH Korrxe, A.B., Northwestern, 1937; A.M., 1938. Technological progress 
and industrial organization: their relation in the manufacture of electrical apparatus 
1942. Columbia. 

ArtHur Lesser, Jr., M-E., Stevens Institute of Technology, 1931; M.B.A., New York 
1935. Stockholders’ representation in corporate management. 1942. New York. 

Metvin CHartes Lusar, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1936; M.B.A, Michigan 
1940. The decentralization of business in Detroit. 1943. Michigan. 

Henry Jinprich Marxary, Royal Hungarian University, 1919; M.B.A., New York, 1929. 
Some economic implications of idle and excess production facilities in the control of 
overhead costs. 1944. Columbia. 
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Feanco MopictiANI, D.J., Rome, 1939. Monopoly and unemployment. 1943. New School 
tor Social Research. 
e. NAKASIAN, A.B., New York, 1940; A.M., Columbia, 1941. The New York milk 
i -a study in market organization and price control. 1943. Columbia. 
var H. Ray, A.B., DePauw, 1927; A.M., Wisconsin, 1935. Integration in the American 
newspaper industry. 1943. Columbia. 
AprAHAM Roiier, B.B.A., Washington, 1934. Wholesale principle in pricing. 
Michigan. 
Marx N. Rosenrett, A.B., Harvard, 1933. The theory of corporate enterprise. Harvard. 
Danze. B. Suits, A.B., Michigan, 1940; A.M., 1941. The laundry industry. 1945. Michi- 
gan 
ace Ropert Terry, C.E., Cincinnati, 1930; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1939. Marketing 
tivities in the petroleum industry of the United States, with particular reference to the 
biect of price stabilization. 1943. Northwestern, 
Mervitte J. Urmer, B.S., New York, 1937; M.A., 1938. The behavior and control of 
prices in the nonferrous metals industries. 1943. Columbia. 


Marketing; Domestic Trade 


Degrees Conferred 
JosepH Louis APODACA, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1942. Some aspects of advertising and of 
the advertisability of fruits and vegetables. 
Max Beat, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1942. Contractual relations between growers and 
processors of cash crops in the United States. 
ice BRIGHTBERRY Brown, Jr., Ph.D., Northwestern, 1941. The development and 
present status of the codperative marketing of cotton in the state of Mississippi. 
WruAm Francis Brown, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1941. Department store market analysis. 
L. Jackson, Ph.D., Harvard, 1942. The consumption of tobacco products; a de- 
riptive economic analysis, United States, 1900-1940. 
Aran Grover MacLeop, Ph.D., Harvard, 1941. The supply side of the New Hampshire 
milk markets. 
arROLL D. Puritirps, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1941. The organization of the wholesale fruit 
| vegetable market of Louisville, Kentucky. 
WenvELL R. Smitu, Ph.D., Iowa, 1941. Iowa as a merchandise market. 


Theses Accepted and Completed 


vARD EuceNne GALLAHUE, A.B., St. Viator, 1927; A.M., Catholic, 1933. Some factors 
in the development of market standards with special reference to food, drugs, and 
certain other household wares. Catholic. 
Watter A. Gaw, Ph.B., Brown, 1929; A.M., Columbia, 1932. Some important trends 
the development of magazines in the United States as an advertising medium. 1942. 
New York. 


Theses in Preparation 

Ricnarp M. Att, A.B., Harvard, 1932; A.M., 1940. Retail price policies and the con- 
sumer. Harvard. 

Car. T. Art, A.B., Colgate, 1933. State and local restrictions on intrastate trade. 1942. 
Cornell 

Roy AsHmen, B.S. in Commerce, Drexel Institute, 1935; M.S., Columbia, 1936. A survey 
of market news with special reference to the price of butter. 1943. Northwestern. 

Eowarp K. Austin, A.B., Alabama, 1925; M.S., Columbia, 1927. Pre-testing of advertise- 
ments. Columbia. 


Irices 
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Georce A. BALLENTINE, A.B., Colgate, 1922; M.B.A., Harvard, 1924. Quotas—their = 
in planning and controlling selling activities. Columbia. 

Leon A. Boscu, A.B., Hope, 1929; A.M., Illinois, 1930. Analysis of methods of determin. 
ing salesman training program materials. 1943. Northwestern. 

WaLTeR KENNETH BryveNn, B.A., Toronto, 1937; Oxford, 1939; M.A., Toronto, joy 
Development of wholesale trade in Toronto. Toronto. , 

Jay G. Harr, A.B., Western Ontario, 1934. A history of Marshall Field and Company 
1942. Chicago. 

Letanp Hess, A.B., Ripon, 1938. A study of the mail order business, 1942. Chicago. 

Georce Louis MEnREN, A.B., California, 1938. Voluntary orange marketing contro] pro- 
grams in California. 1942. Califernia. 

Georce M. Potrarp, A.B., George Washington, 1934; A.M., 1939. Cottonseed oil in the 
industrial complex. 1942. Columbia. 

WarrEN Ciype Prance, B.S., Georgia, 1938; MLS., Virginia, 1939. An analysis of spot 
cotton and cotton textile prices. 1943. Virginia. 

Davip ALLEN Revzan, Ph.B., Chicago, 1930; A.M., 1935. The wholesale price structure 
for oranges with special reference to the Chicago auction market. 1942. Chicago. 
Husert F. Stepp, A.B., Berea, 1938; M.A., Virginia, 1940. Economic and administrative 
aspects of milk marketing in Virginia under the state milk commission. 1943, J’. 

ginia. 

Boone D. Tittet, M. Agr., North Carolina State College, 1930; D.J.S., St. Lawrence 
1939. Marketing leaf tobacco. 1943. Fordham. 

RaysBuRN Dean Toustey, B.A. in Bus. Admin., Missouri, 1931; M.A., 1933. Methods 
of marketing fruits and vegetables with their application to Washington apples. 194: 
Northwestern. 

Hucu Grecory WAtEs, A.B., Washburn, 1932; M.B.A., Harvard, 1934. Kansas City fruit 
and vegetable market. 1943. Northwestern. 

WittiAm C. WELpEN, B.S., Alabama Polytechnic, 1930; M.S., North Carolina State 
1934. The marketing of dairy products in the southern states. Harvard. 

Joun Howarp West1nc, A.B., Calvin, 1932; M.B.A., Michigan, 1935. Marketing prob- 
lems in the sugar refining industry. 1943. Michigan. 

Ators Franz Wotr, Diplom.—Kaufmann, Handels-Hochschule, Berlin, 1925. Essays in 
economic forecasting, with special reference to fruit trade. 1942. New School for Social 
Research. 


Mining; Manufacturing; Construction 


Degrees Conferred 


CrarK Lee ALLEN, Ph.D., Duke, 1942. Effects of the utilization of synthetic fibers upon 
the organization of the southern textile industry. 


Theses Accepted and Completed 


Donatp Fraser Martin, A.B., Davidson, 1929; A.M., North Carolina, 1932. An his- 
torical and analytical approach to the current problems of the American gum naval 
stores industry. North Carolina. 

Merrit A. Watson, B.B.A., Boston, 1926; M.B.A., Harvard, 1928. The history and eco 
nomics of the cattlehide leather industry. 1942. New York. 


Theses in Preparation 


Evan Bono Hannay, A.B., Washington, 1936; A.M., Stanford, 1937. The rdle of the 
machine-tool industry in business cycles. 1943. Princeton. 
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uur HichMAN, B.S., Armour Institute of Technology, 1935; M.B.A., Chicago, 1939. 
Mobilization of the chemical industry for the national defense. 1942. Chicago. 

Wruam Norris LEONARD, A.B., Virginia, 1936; A.M., Texas, 1938. Economics of air- 
craft production. 1943. Columbia. 

‘oy Hoyt Price, B.S. in Commerce, Virginia, 1938. History and economic analysis of the 
aluminum industry in the South. 1944. Virginia. 

coxa D. Risorr, A.M., Columbia, 1937, Problems of industrial stabilization with special 
-eference to the bituminous coal industry. 1943. Columbia. 

\arTHa VAN Hoeson TABER, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1939; A.M., Columbia, 1941. History of 
cutlery industry in the Connecticut valley, 1830-1939. 1943. Columbia. 

et C. VANDERMEULEN, A.B., Hamilton, 1936. Effects of the introduction of rayon 
n the silk weaving industry. 1943. Harvard. 


the 


Transportation; Communication; Public Utilities 


Degrees Conferred 


CHrisToL, Jr., Po.D., Chicago, 1941. Transit by air in international iaw. 
Rocer Corr Drxon, Ph.D., Princeton, 1942. Freight forwarders and their position in the 
field of transportation. 
ERSCHEL FEDERMAN JONES, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1942. The integration of electric utilities in 
the United States. 
Harotp Ketso, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1942. Inland waterway policy of the United States. 
Jean DeCrtte Neat, Ph.D., Texas, 1942. A history of interterritorial freight rate structures 
ufecting the Southwest. 
LeonaroD W. THompson, Ph.D., Iowa, 1942. Railway construction and abandonment in 
Kansas 


Theses Accepted and Completed 


LAM WiiLets Amos, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1932; M.B.A., Harvard, 
134. Utility operating company financing under the holding company act, 1935-1941. 
042, New York. 

Frovo ALpbeN Bono, A.B., Michigan, 1938; A.M., 1940. The Washtenaw Gas Company: a 
study in public utility regulation. 1942. Michigan. 

Henry H. C. Cuen, B.S., Chiao Tung, 1935; M.B.A., New York, 1939. A study of the 
management and operating efficiency of motor transportation. 1942. New York. 

JosepH S. RANSMETIER, A.B., Oberlin, 1936, The theory of multiple-purpose enterprise 

n waterway development with particular reference to the TVA. 1942. Columbia. 


Theses in Preparation 


GeorceE Rupotr ANpERSON, A.B., Northern Michigan College of Education, 1928; A.M., 
Michigan, 1934. Effects of rigid public utility rates in depression. 1943. Michigan. 
WituiAM Bray, A.B., Oberlin, 1938; A.M., 1939. The regulatory activities of the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission. 1943. Cornell. 

Joun Mowsray Crawrorp, A.B., Reed, 1935. Railroad reorganization with special refer- 
ence to problems of valuation under the Chandler act. 1942. Cornell. 

FREDERICK M. DANNENBERG, B.S., New York, 1936; M.B.A., 1937. The economic signifi- 
cance of the evolution of public utility accounting. 1943. New York. 

Raymonp C. Dern, B.Sc., Nebraska, 1930; M.A., 1935. The intangibles of the public 
lulity rate base and accounting theory. 1942. Minnesota. 


KICHARD WILLIAM Ditrmer, B.A., Colgate, 1938. The public utility service company. 
194 Vale 
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JoserH P. Gorpserc, B.S.S., College of the City of New York, 1937: A.M. Columbiz 
1938. Railroad rates: their basis and nature, 1830-61. 1943. Columbia. 

AnaToLe R. GRuUEHR, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1924; M.B.A., New Yor 
1932. History of the treatment of depreciation in public utility rate making. 194; 
New York. 

CLARENCE Epcar HEFrecrincer, A.B., Ursinus, 1920; M.S., Columbia, 1931. Transports. 
tion and development of modern China. Columbia. 

Henry Wetpon Hewetson, A.B., Toronto, 1924; A.M., British Columbia, 1925. The 
financial history of the Canadian National Railway. 1942. Chicago. 

RecinaLp VyvyAn Hossau, B.S., Pittsburgh, 1931. The legal and economic aspects ,; 
railroad transit privileges. 1942. Chicago. 

Epwin Hucues, A.B., Williams, 1919; A.M., 1934. The Ontario hydro-electric develop. 
ment. 1943. Columbia, ‘ 

Anna Hutse, B.S., New York, 1926; A.M., 1927. Niagara~-Hudson and New York State 
financial, historical, and social aspects of development. 1943. Columbia. 

Joseru Jemine, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1929. The reproduction cost-o. 
service principle of public utility rate making. 1943. Columbia. 

Wittiam Harry Jousert, B.S., Florida, 1933; M.S., 1935. The history of the freigh 
rate structure of the southern territory. 1943. North Carolina. . 
Marion S. Lewis, A.B., Trinity, 1918; A.M., 1921. An evaluation of the holding com. 

pany abuses alleged in the public utilities act of 1935. 1942. Chicago. 

DanieEL Marx, Jr., A.B., Dartmouth, 1929. United States Maritime Commission, 1936-49 
1942. California. 

WittiAm Parpripce. The development of commercial aviation in Latin America, 194) 
Chicago. 

Epwarp J. Peterson, B.B.A., Minnesota, 1938; M.A., 1940. The flow of funds in tie 
railway industry. 1944. Minnesota. 

Joun J. Retranan, A.B., Wisconsin, 1923; A.M., 1927. Economic and legal problems in 
the codrdination of petroleum pipe line transportation. 1943. New York. 

W. C. Rieste, B.A., Hardin Simmons, 1927; M.A., Texas, 1931. Discriminatory freight 
rates in the southwest territory. 1943. Texas. 

FLoyp R. Smupson, B.A., Minnesota, 1933; M.A., 1938. Monopoly and competition in the 
development of rates and service in the telephone industry. 1943. Minnesota, 

Mrs. IRENE M. Spry, B.A., Cambridge, 1928; M.A., Bryn Mawr, 1929. The development 
of electrical power in Canada. Toronto. 

Epwin R. Tuuete, A.B., Emmanuel Missionary, 1918; A.M., Chicago, 1937. Land trans- 
portation in ancient Mesopotamia. 1942. Chicago. 


Agriculture; Forestry; Fisheries 


Degrees Conferred 


Franx Victor Becx, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1942. An economic analysis of the grass setd 
industry. 

Rosert Henry Encte, Ph.D., Chicago, 1941. The trends of agriculture in the Chicag 
region. 

Micwaer Gitmartin, Ph.D., California, 1942. Truck farming in the United State 
a study of the industrialization of agriculture. 

Rosert Epwarp GRAHAM, Jr., Ph.D., Virginia, 1941. Improving low incomes on tobacc 
farms, Caswell County, North Carolina. 

Cuares M. Harprn, Ph.D., Harvard, 1941. Soil conservation service, with special reference 
to soil conservation districts. 
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payin L. MACFARLANE, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1942. A study of selected problems in sampling 
and livestock estimating. 
« Fremont Metsy, Ph.D., Chicago, 1941. Rubber river: being an account of the rise 
nd collapse of the Amazon boom. 

ss Gray Mirey, Ph.D., Virginia, 1941. An evaluation of farm management research 
n the South 

zp FreD Miter, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1942. Dairying as an economic enterprise in 
West Virginia 
P. WALLRABENSTEIN, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1941. The accountancy of district and county 
ates of yield per acre in Ohio, 1929-1934. 
lawrence W. Witt, Ph.D., Iowa State, 1941. Farm organization and management prac- 
tices on low income Iowa farms. 


Theses Accepted and Completed 


.woo M. Dattsay, S.B., Philippines, 1937; A.M., Harvard, 1942. Supervised credit for 
ncome farm groups in the United States. Harvard. 
CLrrrorp FowxeE, B.A., Saskatchewan; M.A., 1929. Governmental aid to Canadian 
acriculture: an historical introduction. 1942. Washington. 
pH C. Lrwser, A.B., Allegheny, 1922; A.M., Wisconsin, 1923. Economic and techno- 
gical change in American agriculture in relation to crop land requirements. 1942. New 


Theses in Preparation 
J. Anperson, M.A., Colorado, 1931. Land classification as an aid to assessment. 
Minnesota, 
t1AM Derrick Barns, A.B., Pennsylvania State, 1939; M.A., 1940. History of West 
Virginia agriculture. 1943. West Virginia. 
wart Bett, Jr., B.A.. Hampton-Sydney, 1931; M.A., Virginia, 1940. Industrial-farm 
relationships in Henry County, Virginia. 1943. Virginia. 
Wayne Birttine, B:S., Illinois, 1933; M.S., Iowa State, 1937. The livestock market 


icture and its relation to price. 1943. Minnesota. 
NK But , B.S., Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 1928; M.S., Iowa 
State, 1933 A Por of the land use of the San Jacinto watershed of Texas. 1943. Agri- 


iral and Mechanical College of Texas. 
CastiLLo. The banana industry. 1943. Johns Hopkins. 
/ALTER P. Cotton, B.S.A., Tennessee, 1932; M.S., 1933. A study of subsidies to agriculture 


ided by governmental credit agencies. 1943. Minnesota. 


BruHM Crowe, B.S., Georgia, 1939. An economic study of land use in Pulaski 


County, Virginia. 1943. Virginia. 

HN H. Davis, B.S., Iowa State, 1928; M.A., Minnesota, 1935. An analysis of the policies 
f insurance companies in the management and resale of farms in Iowa since 1920. 1943. 
Minnesota 


ERALD ENGLEMAN, B.S., Iowa State, 1937. Problems involved in the sale of slaughter live- 
tock on the basis of carcass weight and grade. 1943. Minnesota. 

‘srAM W. Epp, B.S., Nebraska, 1933; M.A., 1937. An economic study of the place of 
forage production in the southeast grain and livestock area of Nebraska. 1943. Minnesota. 
sLAND FaiRcLoTH, B.S., Virginia, 1939; A.M., Chicago, 1939. A history of the stock- 
yards of Chicago. 1942. Chicago. 

WittiaM H. FisHer, B.S. in Chemistry, Richmond, 1934. The economics of bright-leaf 
tobacco. 1944. Virginia. 
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Jacop Barnarp Grsss, B.S., Agr., Missouri, 1924; A.M., Columbia, 1930. Tobacco Dro- 
duction and consumption in Asia. 1943. Columbia. 

Percy Love Guyton, B.S., Mississippi State, 1927; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1932. Feder] 
aid to American agriculture. 1943. Duke. 

Harotp Granam Hatcrow, B.S., North Dakota Agricultural, 1937; M.S., Montana Stat. 
1938. The demand for beef in the United States. 1942. Chicago. 

Witt1aM Kuno, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1937; M.S., Massachusetts Stat. 
1938. Some factors affecting northeastern tomato prices. 1943. Clark. 

Harovp C. Larson, S.B., South Dakota State, 1929; S.M., Kansas State, 1930. A critique oj 
farm credit policies. 1943. Wisconsin. 

FRANK Mutter, M.A., Nebraska, 1937. Analysis of the use of and experience with agri. 
cultural credit in representative Nebraska counties. 1944. Minnesota. 

TRUMAN Nop1anp, B.S., Minnesota, 1934. A study of management factors affecting yar. 
ations in returns from livestock in southeastern Minnesota. 1942. Minnesota. 

Atvan D. Operxirk, B.S., North Dakota State, 1926; M.S., Iowa State, 1928. A study of 
frozen and dried eggs as a market outlet for midwest poultry producers. 1944. Minnesot, 

Orts T. Oscoop, B.A., Arkansas, 1931; M.S., Minnesota, 1938. Farm organization for upland 
areas in the eastern Ozarks. 1942. Minnesota. 

CLARENCE Epwarp PxHrisrook, A.B., Chicago, 1936. The economics of conservation of 
natural resources. 1942. Chicago. 

Roy Estes Proctor, B.S., Kentucky, 1927; M.S., 1930. Factors affecting changes in farm 
organization in a general livestock area in Kentucky. 1943. Minnesota. 

Puitip Martin Raup, A.B., Kansas, 1939; A.M., Wisconsin, 1942. Public land manage 
ment in the United States. 1943. Wisconsin. 

CHARLES FELDER REYNOLDS, JR., B.S., Mississippi State, 1939; M.S., Virginia, 1942. Changes 
in the agricultural economy of the Yazoo-Mississippi delta in the past twenty years. 1944 
Virginia. 

Joun H. Sitrertey, B.S., Ohio State, 1928; M.S., 1933. Adjustments in farming in mar- 
ginal land areas in Ohio. 1943. Ohio State. 

J. Lioyp Spautprinec, B.S., Iowa State, 1936; Ph.M., Wisconsin, 1938. Inheritance as a 
function of the agricultural ladder. 1944. Minnesota. 

Joun Francis Timmons, S.B., Missouri, 1937; A.M., Missouri, 1938. The inheritance oj 
agricultural land. 1943. Wisconsin. 

Hapiey Van B.S.A., Saskatchewan, 1934; S.M., 1936. An analysis of agricultural 
land tenure in Saskatchewan. 1943. Wisconsin. 

Joun W. Waite, B.S., Arkansas, 1935; M.S., Minnesota, 1939. Economic changes in cotton 
production from 1929 to 1939, with particular reference to the Pine Bluff area in 
Arkansas. 1943. Minnesota. 

Wittiam Tate Wuitman, A.B., Duke, 1929; A.M., 1933. The potential volume of em- 
ployment on forest industries of the Southeast under conditions of optimum utilization 
1943. Duke. 

Ramey C. Wuitney, B.S., Nebraska, 1931; M.A., 1936. An economic study of possible im- 
provements in farming on the dry land plains of Colorado. 1943. Minnesota. 

SHu-CuH1A YANG, Central Political Institute (Nanking), 1933; M.S., Minnesota, 1939. A 
study of a satisfactory farm credit system for China. 1942. Minnesota. 


Economic Geography; Regional Planning; Urban Land; Housing 


Degrees Conferred 


Wiu1am D. Bryant, Ph.D., New York, 1941. A city planning objective. ‘ 
Paut Micwaet Grecory, Ph.D., Clark, 1942. Strategic factors affecting land utilization in 


Worcester, Massachusetts, 1900-1940; a study in urban economics. 
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.o1 SHEPARD JOHNSON, Ph.D., Chicago, 1941. The natural history of the central business 
district with particular reference to Chicago. 
pison RICKMAN, Ph.D., Iowa, 1942. Economic implications and repercussions of the 
level pment of Western Hemisphere sources of strategic raw materials. 
Mary CHRISTINE SCHAUFFLER, Ph.D., Chicago, 1941. The suburbs of Cleveland: a field 
‘rudy of the metropolitan district outside the administrative area of the city. 
ace CLINE SMITH, JR., Ph.D., Washington University, 1942. Industrial decentralization : 
theory and measurement. 
+ Emmett SWEENEY, Ph.D., Buffalo, 1942. Locational economics and the grain trade 
nd flour milling industry of Buffalo. 


Roy WenzticK, Ph.D., St. Louis, 1942. Urban rents, their fluctuations and implications. 


Theses Accepted and Completed 


WruAmM Marvin Hoan, A.B., Michigan, 1927; A.M., 1930. Real estate prices: a study of 
residential real estate transfers in Lucas County, Ohio. Michigan. 

IsapeL T. Kersay, A.B., Tennessee, 1927; A.M., Wisconsin, 1928. Anti-rent movement in 
New York. Columbia. 

Seymour L. WorrBern, M.A., Columbia, 1937. The New Bedford depressed area. 1942. 


Theses in Preparation 


ELEANOR SAVER Baciey, A.B., Mt. Holyoke, 1936; A.M., Columbia, 1937. Federal Housing 
Administration. 1943. Columbia. 
BLaAckBuRN, S.B., Arkansas, 1930; S.M., Iowa State, 1931. The economic 
gions of Arkansas. 1942. Wisconsin, 
snK Bourcin, A.B., Minnesota, 1930; A.M., Claremont, 1932. The history of regional 
planning in the United States. 1942. Chicago. 
Mittarp CLARK Faucut, A.B., Columbia, 1938; M.S., 1939. The problems of a resort 
mmunity: a socio-economic study of Falmouth, Massachusetts. 1942. Columbia. 
Howarp Naytor FitzHucH, B.S., Harvard, 1930; M.B.A., 1933. Improved housing for 
New York City’s middle-class Negro families. 1942. Columbia. 
’. J. Hynninc, A.B., Chicago, 1934; J.D., Kent Law, 1934. Trends in state resources 
planning. 1942. Chicago. 


THoRNTON W. MitcuHe tr, A.B., Stanford, 1937; A.M., 1939. Growth of American cities 
is affected by railroad rate practices. 1943. Columbia. 

ARTHUR THEODORE MosHer, S.B., Illinois, 1932; M.S., 1941. The place of the Indo- 
Gangetic plain in world agriculture. 1942. Chicago. 

DonaLp W. O’ConneEtt, A.B., Columbia, 1937; A.M., 1930. The scope and applicability 
f the theory of industrial location. 1943. Columbia. 

KATHERINE Perrtnc, A.B., Grinnell, 1932; M.B.A., New York, 1940. Comparative costs 


nd deurbanization. 1944. New York. 

WittiAM K. Scumetzte, B.S. in Econ., Juniata, 1930; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1931. The 
tax factor and the localization of industry in the Pacific Coast states. 1943. California. 

REGINALD CHARLES STEWART SHEPPARD, A.B., Wales, 1939; M.B.A., New York, 1940. The 
depressed areas of South Wales. 1943. Columbia. 

\npkREW H. Trice, A.B., San Francisco State, 1936. Branch plant location in theory and 
practice with particular application to the Los Angeles industrial area. 1943. California. 
VERETT CARL WEITZELL, S.B., Maryiand, 1934; S.M., 1935. The economics of soil con- 
servation in West Virginia. 1943. Wisconsin. 


MBEp 
State 
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Degrees Conferred 


Giapys Boone, Ph.D., Columbia, 1942. Women’s trade union leagues. (Published as Study 
no. 489 in Columbia Studies in History, Economics and Public Law.) ; 

Dean Ortanpo Bowman, Ph.D., Michigan, 1941. Public control of labor relations: , 
study of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Cartes Epwarp KILreen, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1942. John Siney, a pioneer in industri; 
unionism and industrial government. 

Epwarp R. LivernasH, Ph.D., Harvard, 1941. An analysis of job evaluation procedure 

Dan Harrison Mater, Ph.D., Chicago, 1941. The railroad seniority system: history 
description, and evaluation. 

Otis E. Muttrxen, Ph.D., Harvard, 1942. The Massachusetts Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. 

Hersert R. NortHrup, Ph.D., Harvard, 1942. Negro labor and union policies in the 
South. 1942. Harvard. 

Davip RENSHAW Roberts, Ph.D., Harvard, 1941. The Independent Textile Union 
America. 

ArtHuR Max Ross, Ph.D., California, 1941. Agricultural labor and social legislation. 

Murray Ross, Ph.D., Columbia, 1942. Stars and strikes. (Published by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Maset Murpeuy SmytTuHeE, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1942. Tipping occupations as a problen 
in the administration of protective labor legislation. 

SAMUEL ENDERS WARREN, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1942. The Negro in the American labor move- 
ment. 

FRANCES WHITEHEAD, Ph.D., Illinois, 1942. Hours and wages of clerks in retail trade 
in Illinois, 1939 (outside Chicago). 

Rupotr W. WissMANN, Ph.D., Columbia, 1942. Federal regulation of working and safety 
conditions in the American Merchant Marine. 

Joun Appison WoLFArRD, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1942. Stabilization of employment and earnings 

James Eart Woop, Ph.D., California, 1941. History of labor in the broad-silk industry of 
Paterson, New Jersey, 1872-1940. 

James S. YouTster, Ph.D., Iowa, 1942. Labor in wartime with reference to the United 
States. 


Theses Accepted and Completed 


Rev. Vincent Icnatius BREEN, A.B., St. Patrick’s Seminary, 1932. The United States 
Conciliation Service. Catholic. (Published by Catholic University of America Press 

Keita WHITAKER JoHNsON, A.B., Kansas, 1934; A.M., Duke, 1937. Racial division 
labor in the United States. 1942. Duke. 

RicHarp ALAN Lieses, B.S., California, 1934; M.A., Hawaii, 1938. Longshore labor 
relations on the Pacific Coast, 1934-42. 1942. California. 

Jacoz Lort, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1937; A.M., Columbia, 1938. Twentieth 
century printing labor. 1942. Columbia. 

Joun Lomparot, B.S. in Soc. Sc., College of the City of New York, 1919; A.M., Columbia 
1935. Labor’s voice in the cabinet: a history of the Department of Labor from its origin 
in 1921. 1942. Columbia. 

Puoiir C. Newman, A.B., Columbia, 1938; A.M., 1940. The labor legislation of Nev 
Jersey. Columbia. 
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pry, Jerome Leo TONER, O.S.B., A.B., Washington, 1931; A.M., Catholic, 1935. The closed 

chop in American labor movement. Catholic. (Published by Catholic University of 
4 merica Press.) 

\;pprt WESTEFELD, A.B., Columbia, 1935. Getting started: urban youth in the labor 
market. 1942. Columbia. 


Theses in Preparation 


: J. Amgarn, A.B., Fordham, 1930; LL.B., 1933; J.S.D., New York, 1934. The 
of farm laborers and factory laborers: 1914-1939. 1943. Columbia. 

Rozert J. ALEXANDER, A.B., Columbia, 1940; A.M., 1941. The labor and socialist move- 
ments in Latin America. 1943. Columbia. 


wakes 


: Bercer, A.B., Wisconsin, 1934. The Civil War in the American labor movement. 
Wisconsin, 
R FrieDRICH BERTRAM, A.B., Chicago, 1935; A.M., 1936. Labor relations in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 1942. Chicago. 
rtes T. BropertcK, A.B., Fordham, 1932; M.A., Fordham, 1940. A systematic ap- 
h to wage-rate determination. 1944. Fordham. 
‘sRHARD Bry, Faculty of Law, Berlin and Heidelberg. Wages in Germany. 1943. Columbia. 
Henry THEODORE BuECHEL, A.B., Washington State, 1929; A.M., 1937. The Australian 
iy in industrial relations. 1943. Wisconsin. 
rETT JOHNSON Burtt, Jr., A.B., Berea, 1935; A.M., Duke, 1937. Collective bargaining 
among the paper and pulp workers in Maine. 1942. Duke. 
np R. Corton, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1931; M.A., Columbia, 1932. 
Management and the National Labor Relations act. 1943. Columbia. 
Ri NARD CoRNELIUS CRONIN, A.B., St. Patrick’s Semnary, 1936. Peter C. Yorke and 
the labor movement in San Francisco, 1900-1910. 1943. Catholic. 
SmuiIncTton Curtis, A.B., Howard, 1916; A.B., Harvard, 1919; A.M., Columbia, 
4 critical examination of criteria for determining the salaries of teachers. 1942. 
1s STEPHEN Doopy, A.B., Tufts, 1938; A.M., Harvard, 1940. Labor relations in the 
paper industry in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Hampshire. 1943. Harvard. 
James STEMBLE DUESENBERRY, A.B., Michigan, 1939; A.M., 1941. Wages in the automobile 
justry, 1944. Michigan. 
1LD JoHN FiscHer, A.B., Rutgers, 1939. A study of the cyclical behavior of labor pro- 
tivity and unit labor cost in selected American industries. 1943. Princeton. 
rt Courts Fiora, A.B., North Dakota State Teachers, 1932; M.B.A., Chicago, 1940. 
ecent developments toward a more effective employment market. 1942. Chicago. 


Gisson, A.B., Dartmouth, 1935. A comparison of cotton textile wages in Great 
Britain and the United States, 1860-1938. 1943. Columbia. 


Hitpa Kesster Grcpert, A.B., California, 1936; A.M., 1938. The Department of Labor in 


the New Deal period. 1942. Wisconsin. 
\sraHAM Louts Grttow, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1939; A.M., Columbia, 1940. Labor relations 
n the power laundry industry. 1943. Columbia. 


H Giatt, Licencie, Brussels, 1934 and 1937. The labor situation in Palestine. 1943. 


\ STEINMAN GoLp, A.B., Hunter, 1938. The process of readjustment after World War I, 
ith special emphasis on shifts in the labor market. 1943. Columbia. 


GrirFitHs, A.B., Worcester, 1928; B.D., Union Theological, 1931; A.M., Wisconsin, 
’. The relation of the American churches to organized labor, 1877-96. 1942. Chicago. 
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JonatHan GrossMan, B.S.S., College of the City of New York, 1936; AM. Columbiz 
1937. Sylvis and the labor market. 1943. Columbia. 

EpitHa Hancock, A.B., Mt. Holyoke, 1927; A.M., Brown, 1931. Labor problems ip the 
textile industry of Rhode Island. 1942. Brown. ; 

LANGSTON THACKER Haw ey, B.S., Alabama, 1932; M.S., 1933. The theory and practice ,; 
wage standardization. 1943. North Carolina. 

James Curistian Hitt, A.B., Swarthmore, 1935. Emergence of an agricultural 
problem with special reference to the cotton labor situation. 1943. Columbia. 

RANDALL Weston HinsHAw, A.B., Occidental, 1937; A.M., 1939. Wages and employmen 
1943. Princeton. 

Rev. CHARLES Epwarp Hocan, A.B., St. Mary’s, 1930. Collective bargaining in steel. j9:; 
Catholic. 

E. Jay Howenstineg, A.B., Miami, 1936; A.M., Ohio State, 1938. The economics of dp. 
mobilization following World War I. 1942. Ohio State. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz, A.B., Brooklyn, 1936; A.M., Columbia, 1937. Theodore Rooseyel: 
and labor. 1943. Columbia. 

Stuart MARSHALL Jamieson, A.B., British Columbia, 1932; M.A., McGill, 1938. Histor 
of agricultural labor organization in California. 1942. California. 

BarBARA ANNA JARZEMBOWSKI, A.M., Columbia, 1941. Labor problems in the Republi 
of Poland. 1943. Columbia. 

GeraLp P. Jounson, B.A., College of the City of New York, 1938. The Negro woman ip 
industry. 1942. New School for Social Research. 

Howarp STANLEY KALTENBORN, A.B., Nebraska, 1937; A.M., 1938. Mediation in labor 
disputes. 1942. Wisconsin. 

MattrHew Arnotp Ke tty, A.B., Amherst, 1936; A.M., Princeton, 1940. The public regu- 
lation of the hours of work of laborers and mechanics in the employ of the federa 
government. 1943. Princeton. 

Van Dusen Kennepy, A.B., Swarthmore, 1935. Some aspects of union participation ix 
wage incentive methods. 1943. Columbia. 

JosepH A. KersHaw, 4.B., Princeton, 1935; A.M., 1938. Settlement of American railroad 
disputes since 1926. 1943. Columbia. 

CHARLES CLINTON KILLINGsworTH, A.B., Southwest Missouri State Teachers, 1938; AM 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical, 1939. State labor relations legislation. 1943. Wis- 
consin, 

Mary Kiemm, A.B., Oregon, 1930; A.M., Wisconsin, 1940. Company and independent 
unionism. 1943. Wisconsin. 

HERBERT JAy LAHNE, B.B.A., College of the City of New York, 1936; M.A., Columbia 
1937. Labor in the cotton mill. 1942. Columbia. 

Lester HERMAN LEISER, Ph.B., Chicago, 1928; M.A., Columbia, 1932. Teachers’ wages 
and standards of living in the United States. 1943. Columbia. 

Frank AntTHOoNy Mancina, A.B., Chicago, 1936; M.B.A., 1938. The labor philosophy oi 
the Catholic Church. 1942. Chicago. 

Jesse MarKHAM, A.B., Richmond, 1941. North-South wage differentials in manufacturing 
industries. 1944. Johns Hopkins. 

Maurice P. Morratt, B.S., Pennsylvania Teachers, 1934; A.M., Pennsylvania State, 1935 
Collective bargaining in the northern anthracite field of Pennsylvania. 1943. Columbi 

Rev. JosepH Davin Munter, A.B., California, 1931. Occupational groups in American 
practice. 1943. Catholic. 

LAWRENCE PALMINTERI, A.B., New York, 1924; A.M., 1925. The organizability of agn- 
cultural labor in the United States. 1943. Columbia. 
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w Wrtson Pate, A.B., Henderson Brown, 1936; A.M., Louisiana State, 1938. Labor 
ial insurance in the South. 1943. North Carolina. 
Kurt PetscHeK, D.J., Vienna, 1936; A.M., Harvard, 1940. The economics of industry-wide 
 sollective bargaining. Harvard. 
‘ypp Pork, A.B., Michigan, 1935; LL.B., 1935. Public control of wages. 1944. Michigan. 
H ail FREEMAN Price, A.B., Amherst, 1927; A.M., Columbia, 1933. Negro factory labor 
Memphis. 1944. Columbia. 
Stern Quick, A.B., Michigan, 1938; A.M., 1939. The historical development of 
a in 5ao Paulo, 1888-1930. 1943. Michigan. 
x HattAM Reeve, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1931; A.M., 1932. Adequacy of workmen’s 
pensation. 1942. Columbia. 
Hi S. Roperts, B.S.S., College of the City of New York; M.A., Columbia, 1938. 
Labor organization and collective bargaining in the rubber industry. 1943. Columbia. 
s Roverta, Ph.B., Chicago, 1930; M.B.A., 1937. Study of hospital costs of nurses’ 
ducation and value of services rendered. 1942. Chicago. 
fae Katzen Savzer, A.B., Brooklyn, 1934; A.M., Columbia, 1935. The hours question. 
143. Columoia. 
nr Mary YOLANDE SCHULTE, O.S.F., A.B., College of Saint Teresa, 1931; A.M., Catho- 
Wage theories in the Fair Labor Standards act. 1943. Catholic. 
y Scuwartz, A.B., Columbia, 1940; A.M., 1941. Agricultural labor in the twentieth 
entury. 1943 Columbia. 
Jost Suister, Lic. és. Sciences Commerciales, Montreal, 1939; A.M., Harvard, 1941. 
Trade union wage policy in prosperity and depression. Harvard. 
vA SrecENDORF, A.B., New Jersey College for Women, 1939; A.M., Wisconsin, 1940. 
Women in war industries. 1943. Wisconsin. 
tH Srmpson, B.S., Virginia, 1927; M.S., 1928; LL.B., Cornell, 1931. International 
vement for the limitation of hours of work undertaken by the International Labor 
fice. 1942. Columbia. 
r Sniper, A.B., Harvard, 1933; M.B.A., 1934. The management functions of labor 
1 case study in employee-employer codperation. 1943. Columbia. 
y Solomon STEPHANSKY, A.B., Wisconsin, 1939; A.M., 1942. The interrelation of trade 
ini and government. 1944. Wisconsin. 
Marie Streuver, A.B., Brooklyn, 1935; A.M., Columbia, 1936. Labor relations in the milk 
jistribution industry. 1943. Columbia. 
ERT TANNENBAUM, A.B., Chicago, 1937; M.B.A., 1938. A study of collective bargaining 
the meat packing industry. 1942. Chicago. 
ER WALTON TosseE, A.B., Catholic, 1933; M.A., Fordham, 1941. Recent labor legis- 
n the United States and the labor encyclicals. 1944. Fordham. 
H. Trezise, A.B., Michigan, 1936; A.M., 1939. Union-management codperation. 
ichigan. 
‘As P. WHiTNeEy, A.B., Amherst, 1937; A.M., Columbia, 1939. Russian legislation on 
t ibor. 1943. Columbia. 


k WittraAMs, A.B., Vassar, 1930; M.S., Simmons, 1931. Some recent employment 
is in four Massachusetts cities. 1942. Chicago. 


’ Harvey Wixts, B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1926; A.M., Princeton, 
Studies of the New Jersey labor market. Princeton. 


RD i Woop, A.B., Princeton, 1930. Recent developments affecting the profit- 
sharing plans of the Eastman Kodak Company, the Procter and Gamble Company, and 
Sears, Roebuck and Company. Princeton. 
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Social Insurance; Relief; Pensions; Public Welfare 


Degrees Conferred 
Donatp Stevenson Howarp, Ph.D., Chicago, 1941. Federal work programs and relies 
policies, 1935-41. 
Frep Ritcuie, Ph.D., Princeton, 1942. An appraisal of workmen’s compensation legisiatio, 
in New Jersey. 
Irvinc SwerpLow, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1942. The National Youth Administration as an 
agency for social security. 


Theses Accepted and Completed 


Ceci. Letts Dunn, B.A., Southern California, 1930; M.A., Claremont College, 1932. 4 
history and appraisal of the California state relief administration. Claremont. 

Louis Reep Tripp, B.A., Union, 1934. The relation of unemployment compensation to other 
forms of assistance to the unemployed. 1942. Yale. 


Theses in Preparation 


Jutrus B. Bearnson, B.S., Utah Agricultural, 1914; A.M., Stanford, 1918. An economic 
interpretation of certain welfare agencies. 1943. Virginia. 

Henry Gavens, B.C.S., New York, 1931; M.C.S., 1932. Factors which influence official 
expenditures for the conservation of health in large cities. 1943. New York. 

HERBERT GOLDHAMER, A.B., Toronto, 1929; A.M., 1931. Non-profit voluntary organizations 
in Chicago. 1942. Chicago. 

Beatrice GomBERG, A.B., Brooklyn; A.M., Columbia. The war and economic insecurity in 
Great Britain. 1943. Columbia. 

ARTHUR GWYNN GrirFFiTH, A.B., North Carolina, 1921; A.M., 1923. Financing old-age 
annuities and assistance under social security legislation. 1943. North Carolina. 

Cuirton RatpuH Jones, B.A., Virginia Union, 1935; M.A., Iowa, 1939. Social stratification 
in the Negro population: a study of social classes in South Boston, Virginia. 1942. Jows 

HENRIETTA LiEBMAN, A.B., Cornell, 1932; A.M., Columbia, 1933. Relief and changes in 
national income. 1943. Columbia. 

TAuULMAN A. Mriter, B.A., Amherst, 1931; M.A., Yale, 1934. The economic effects of th 
operation of merit rating in Indiana. 1943. Yale. 


Grorce FrrepricH Rouriicu, D.J., Vienna, 1937; Dip. Consular Academy of Vienna 
1938. Problems of a federal equalization and re-insurance fund in unemployment con- 
pensation. 1943. Harvard. 


DANIEL SCHEINMAN, A.B., Wisconsin, 1933. The division of the costs of unemployment 
relief in Massachusetts, Illinois and Pennsylvania. 1942. Chicago. 

James M. SirBerMan, A.B., Wisconsin, 1938. History of unemployment compensation 
in the United States. 1943. Wisconsin. 

E. H. Spicer, A.B., Arizona, 1932; A.M., 1933. A study of the relationship between the 
economic life and the social organization of a group of Yaqui Indians near Pascua 
Arizona, with the purpose of discerning the basis of their social integration. 194? 
Chicago. 

Wayne Harotp Stacknouse, B.S., Indiana, 1930; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1937. A current 
measure of salary and wage income. 1943. Northwestern. 

Leo Wattz, B.S.S., College of the City of New York, 1928; A.M., Columbia, 1932. Famil) 
allowances as a post-war measure. 1943. Columbia. 


— 


EMBEp 
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Consumption; Income Distribution; Codperation 


Degrees Conferred 
\rrrED Frey, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1942. The buying habits and attitudes of Toledo 
Aaron PECHMAN, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1942. Relation between the distributions of 


saleid by size and by type of receipt. 
VincENT SHEEHAN, Ph.D., Southern California, 1942. Consumer preferences in 


\merican capitalistic society. 


, Van SyCKLE, Ph.D., Iowa State, 1941. Changes in food consumption in the United 
States and certain factors affecting it. 


Theses Accepted and Completed 


Vary MezeppA CRAwForD, A.B., Wellesley, 1922; A.M., Columbia, 1930. Student spending 


1t Indiana University: a study in consumption. Columbia. 
Porrer, A.B., Vassar, 1933. Federal protection for the consumer. 1942. Johns 


Theses in Preparation 


ApAMSON, A.B., indiana, 1928; A.M., 1937. The management of income in small 
phic areas. Columbia. 
FREDERIC BLANKERTZ, A.B., Michigan, 1935; M.B.A., 1935. Consumer codperatives. 
13. Michigan. 

Marcverire C. Burx, B.A., Kansas, 1937; M.A., 1938. Analysis of some problems in the 
ory of consumption economics as related to governmental policy. 1945. Minnesota. 
reR PELTON BuRNETT, A.B., Stanford, 1937; A.M., Columbia, 1940. A national policy 
food distribution. 1943. Columbia. 

rH Armour Curtiss, A.B., Wellesley, 1928; A.M., Columbia, 1930. The protection 
sumer interests as the ostensible basis for market-restricting legislation. 1942. 


James E. Ducan, B.A., Minnesota, 1936; M.A., 1938. Income and the demand for housing. 
14. Minnesota. 
Es Moore ELxkincTon, S.B., Wisconsin, 1932; S.M., 1933. An economic analysis of 
factors in determining the distribution of Iowa farm incomes. 1943. Wisconsin. 
Maxine Entow, A.B., Missouri, 1938. An appraisal of food consumption subsidies. 1943. 


rek DUMMER FIsHER, A.B., Harvard, 1937. The demand for citrus fruits in relation to 
nsumer income. 1942. Chicago. 
Berta GRreEIc, B.S., New York, 1931; A.M., Bryn Mawr, 1933. A study of con- 
mer choice. 1943. Columbia. 
v Hatvorson, B.S., Minnesota, 1938; M.S., 1940. Relations between national and 


ultural incomes. 1943. Minnesota. 


Joun Horr, II, A.B., Morehouse, 1930; A.M., Brown, 1932. Credit problems of low- 


me groups. 1942. Chicago. 
ey M. Lerner, A.B., Wisconsin, 1936; A.M., 1938. Geographic distribution of income 
n Wisconsin. 1942. Wisconsin. 


Jon Vincent MACHELL, Jr., B.S., Temple, 1935; A.M., Illinois, 1938. The economics 


ducers’ coéperation in agriculture. 1942. Illinois. 
AICHARD L. Morse, A.B., Wisconsin, 1938. Egg grading practices and consumer egg pref- 
erences in lowa—a study of demand and of market standards. 1942. Chicago. 


relief 
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Donatp J. O’Connor, A.B., Syracuse, 1933; A.M., 1937. The consumer under the Unite 
States Food Administration. 1942. Columbia. ‘ 


Guy Henperson Orcutt, B.S., Michigan, 1939; A.M., 1940. Consumer behavior, 0.: 
Michigan. 


Horace HANson WASHBORN, B.S.C., Wyoming, 1930. Codperative credit for the consumer 
1943. Wisconsin. 


Dean A. Worcester, B.A., Nebraska, 1939; M.A., 1940. An inquiry into the Motivation 
of consumers as determined empirically compared to that assumed in demand theory, 
1943. Minnesota. 


Population; Migration; Vital Statistics 


Degrees Conferred 


Davip Moopy Harrison, Ph.D., Duke, 1941. A survey of English population theory, 1399. 
1860. 


Harotp WiLtiAm Saunpers, Ph.D., Iowa, 1942. Population pressure: a study in socia| 
equilibrium. 


Theses in Preparation 
WILLIAM AVENER Faucnt, B.S., Arkansas, 1940; M.A., Virginia, 1942. Composition and 
recent changes of the Mississippi delta population. 1944. Virginia. 


WituiaM A. Hance, A.B., Columbia, 1938; M.S., 1941. Population problems of Quebe 
Province. 1944. Columbia. 


Hartan Eviiottr McGrecor, B.A., Iowa, 1934; M.A., 1935. A declining population and 
economic stability. 1943. Iowa. 


Don W. Papen, B.A., Iowa, 1934; M.A., 1935. The economic consequences of a declining 
rate of population growth. 1942. Iowa. 
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Degrees Conferred 


Louise Drusttta WALKER, Ph.D., Chicago, 1941. The Association of Commerce: its history 
and policies. 


Theses in Preparation 


B. L. Smitu, Ph.B., Chicago, 1933. A socio-political study of the American social scientists 
1942. Chicago. 
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ook Reviews 
P Theory of Competitive Price, by J. A. Schumpeter........... 
- Strength of Nations—A Study in Social Theory, by R. T. Bye........ 
ry of Economic Thought, by F. K. Mann.....................00e- 
nsume Principles of Economics and Their Significance for Public Policy, 
sum Engineering Economic Analysis, by S. S. Garrett pe a 
heory 


Economic History 


Book Reviews 
Economic Development in Europe; Bocart, Economic History of Europe, 


Economic Systems; National Economies 
Book Reviews 


Tail The New Belief in the Common Man, by J. Dorfman 
Ner. The United States and Civilization, by C. E. Ayres ...........ececececees 
in I mic Survey of the Pacific Area: PELzER, Population and Land Utilization, 
[: GREENE and PHILiips, Transportation and Trade, 11; MitcHett, Industriali- 
he Western Pacific, Til, by ©. B. Schumpeter... . 
\ ts of Japanese Agriculture: A Preliminary Survey, by T. A. Bisson. 
Study of Indian Economics; SEN, Economic Reconstruction, by G. W. 


Statistics; Economic Mathematics; Accounting 
Book Reviews 
Distribution Cost Analysis, by E. T. Grether..... mae 
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Business Cycles and Fluctuations 
Book Review 
Unused Resources and Economic Waste, by H. Jones. 


Public Finance; Fiscal Policy; Taxation 
Book Review 


( {, FENNELLY, SELTZER, Fiscal Planning for Total War, by A. G. Hart. 
Titles of New Books 


Money and Banking; Short-Term Credit 
Book Reviews 


Our Modern Banking and Monetary System, by J. J. O'Leary 
’ le la Nacién Argentina en su Cincuentenario, by F. W. Fetter.... ae 
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Business Finance; Insurance; Investments; Securities Markets 


Book Reviews 


Public Control of Business; Public Administration; 
National Defense and War 


Book Reviews 
Carr, The Supreme Court and Judicial Review, by W. Hamilton ........ ed 
Woop, Patents and Antitrust Law, by C. A. Welsh 
Fork, Patents and Industrial Policy, by F. Machlup ....................0.. 

Industrial Organization; Price and Production Policies; Business Method; 


Book Review 
LANE, Commodore Vanderbilt: An Epic of the Steam Age, by W. C. Kessler .. 


Mining; Manufacturing; Construction 


Transportation; Communication; Public Utilities 


Book Reviews 
Barnes, The Economics of Public Utility Regulation, by E. Jones ....... 
DEARING, American Highway Policy, by M. L. Lindahl .................... 
FREDERICK, Commercial Air Transportation, by F. A. Spencer .......... ; 


Economic Geography; Regional Planning; Urban Land; Housing 


Labor and Industrial Relations 


Book Review 
Boone, The Women’s Trade Union Leagues in Great Britain and the United States 
Social Insurance; Relief; Pensions; Public Welfare 


Book Review 
Aspott, From Relief to Social Security, by D. W. Douglas ................ 


Consumption; Income Distribution; Codperation 


Population; Migration; Vital Statistics 


Hussanp and DocxeraAy, Modern Corporation Finance, by E. G. Nelson... 
Curry, Utilization of Corporate Profits in Prosperity and Depression, by N. ¢ FY 
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Marketing; Domestic Trade oa 
; 
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Unclassified Items 


RICHARD THEODORE EL) 
ident of the American Economic Association, 1900-01 


pley, New York, April 13, 1854; now living at Old Lyme, 

After attending the New York State Normal School, he en- 

bia University, where he was graduated in 1876. As holder of 

ellowship in Letters at Columbia University (1876-79), he 

Universities of Halle, Heidelberg (where he received his 

in 1879), Geneva, and at the Royal Statistical Bureau in 

rary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by Hobart 

892 _ by the Unive rsity of Wisconsin in 1923 and by Colum- 

. Ely served as professor of political economy and head of 

ent at Johns Hopkins University, 1881-92, and as head of the 

of Political Economy at the University of Wisconsin from 

‘is retirement in 1925. In the following year he moved to 

| University, where, as honorary professor of economics and 

pe Institute for Economic Research and the School of Land 

Utility Economics, he initiated a significant movement in the 

study in a new and vital field. Since 1933 he has continued this 

New York City, where he established the Institute of Economic 

in 1939 he was appointed honorary associate in economics at 
University. 

vas a member of the Baltimore Tax Commission, 1885-86, of the 

ix Commission, 1886-88, and of the President's Conference on 


Building and Home Ownership, 1931-32. He was lecturer on po- 
vy, University of London, 1913. He was one of the founders 
rican Economic Association; served as secretary (1885-92) as 
ident. He was the first president of the American Association 
egislation, 1907-08. He is a member of the International Sta- 
itute. 
the most important of his publications are: French and German 
i Modern Times (1883), Taxation in American States and Cities 
troduction to Political Economy (1889), Outlines of Economics 
1937), Monopolies and Trusts (1900). Studies in the Evolu- 
| ee See iety (1903), and Property and Contract in Their 
» Distribution of W ealth (two volumes, 1914). In recent 
S wile a large number of volumes on land economics and 


ects in collaboration with associates and former students. 


f a series of photographs of past presidents of the Association 
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